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advertisement. 


HE  Author  of  this  Differtation  on  the  Num¬ 


bers  of  Mankind,  is  dejired  by  the  Philo¬ 


sophical  Society  at  Edinburgh,  to  acquaint 
the  Public ,  that  it  was  compofed  jeveral  Tears  ago , 
and  was  read  before  them . 

FOR  his  own  part ,  as  he  has  the  Honour  to  be 
a  Member  of  this  Society,  he  had  no  Thoughts  of 
publtfhing  it ,  till  it  fhould  have  had  a  Place  among 
their  Works .  However ,  as  they  had  not  determined 
when  they  were  to  publijh  their  TranfaClions,  he  was 
advifed  to  embrace  an  Opportunity  of  publijhing  his 
Differ tation  at  a  Time ,  when  he  might  hope  for  the 
Attention  of  the  Learned ,  which  had  been  already  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  Subject ,  by  the  Publication  of 
Mr .  HumeV  Political  Difcourfe ,  Of  the  Populouf- 
nefs  of  antient  Nations*  He  has  therefore  publifhed 
it  in  its  original  Form  ;  only  fome  inconftderable  Ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  made  to  it,  fince  it  was  prefented  to 
the  Philosophical  Society. 

THE  Differtation  is  followed  by  an  Appendix 
p  the  fame  Subject ,  which  was  not  read  before  the 
Philosophical  Society.  The  Author  thought 
he  fhould  not  have  done  Juftice  to  his  Argument ,  if  he 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT. 


had  omitted  to  fubjoin  thofe  Obfervations ,  with  which 
he  was  furnifhed  by  a  Review  of  the  Subject ,  and  by 
a  careful  Perufal  of  Mr .  Hume's  Political  Dif- 
courfe. 

HE  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  own ,  what  indeed 
every  one ,  who  is  in  the  leaf  acquainted  with  him 9 
muft  have  immediately  perceived 5  That  the  Ob f equa¬ 
tions  on  Law ,  inferted  in  the  Appendix,  are  the 
Work  of  another  Hand . 

T HE  firft  Edition  of  Mr .  HumeV  Difcourfe  is 
quoted  in  the  Appendix.  However ?  /iA  be  no 
Inconvenience  to  ftich  as  have  the  fecond ,  fence  the 
Pages  of  both  Editions  almoft  every  where  coincide • 
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A 

DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

N 

Numbers  of  Mankind; 

AS  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  and  con¬ 
dition  of  this  Earth,  or  in  any  of  the 
appearances  Off  Nature,  to  excite  in  us 
the  idea  of  their  necefiary  exiftence,-  or 
make  us  believe  that  this  our  globe  was  from  eter¬ 
nity  ;  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the  facred  Re¬ 
cords,  but  alfo  confirmed  by  other  antient  monu¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  molt  authentic  hiftory  and 
tradition,  that  mankind  had  a  beginning  on  this 
earth*,  and  were  not  raifed  up  at  fifft  in  all  its  re- 

A  gions 

*  Praet ereaf  ft  nulla  fiiit  genitalis  origo 
(I errai  et  coeliy  Jemperque  aeterna  fuere  : 

Cur  fupra  helium  CF hehanum  et  funera  Trcjae$ 

Hc-n  alias  alii  quotyue  res  cecinere  Poetae  ? 

Sluo  tot  fatda  <virum  toties  cecidere  ?  nee  ufquam 
Aeternis  famae  monumentis  injita  ftorent  ? 

V erum  ( ut  opinor)  habet  no<vitatem  fumma^  recenfqke 
Natura  eft  mundi ,  neque  pridetn  exordia  cepit , 

Lucret.  lib.  5. 

Thus  even  the  irreligious  Poet,  contemplating  the  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  earth. 
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gions  at  once  ;  but  that,  fpringing  originally  from 
a  few,  and  increafing  by  propagation,  they  gra¬ 
dually  removed  from  their  original  feats,  as  force,  or 
neceflity,  or  choice,  or  accidents  determined  them  ; 
and  in  a  courfe  of  years  or  ages,  fpread  them- 
felves  far  and  wide,  till  at  length  the  more  fertile 
foils,  and  more  temperate  climates,  and  even  the 
more  barren  and  lefs  mild  were  replenifhed  with 
inhabitants. 

Whether  we  fhould  receive  any  inftru&ion,  it 
would,  furely,  be  curious  and  entertaining,  had 
we  a  diftinft  and  compleat  view  of  the  various  mi- 
grations  of  mankind,  and  could  form  an  accurate 
fcheme  of  the  times  in  which  they  happened,  the 
leaders  of  thefe  early  colonies,  the  different  regions 
.towards  which  they  directed  their  courfe,  with  o- 
ther  circumftances  concerning  the  firft  peopling  of 
the  world.  But  no  fuch  entertainment  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  For,  as  in  fact  hiftory  affords  only  imper¬ 
fect  hints  ;  fo,  according  to  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  without  infpiration,  it  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  otherwife.  Before  the  affairs  of  mankind 
could  have  been  fo  firmly  fettled,  as  to  give  them 
leifure  or  inclination  to  write  hiftory,  the  memory 
of  the  molt  antient  faCts  muft  have  been  in  a  great 
meafure  forgotten  and  deftroyed  *. 

Ik 

*  Had  this  been  duly  conlidered,  many  authors,  more  re¬ 
markable  for  their  various  reading,  and  fanciful  application  of 
names,  than  folidity  of  judgment,  had  given  themfelves  and 
the  world  much  lefs  unnecelfary  trouble,  in  tracing  up  nations 
to  their  original. 
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In  what  length  of  time  all  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  earth  might  have  been  peopled,  as  fully  as 
they  ever  were  at  any  period,  ’tis  impofiible  to 
determine  with  precifion.  However,  this  may  be 
calculated  according  to  any  fuppofitions  which 
ihall  be  laid  down  %  and  as  we  comprehend  all  cir- 
cumftances  more  fully,  and  our  fuppofitions  are 
more  juft,  we  ihall  approach  nearer  to  the  truth. 

In  attempting  fuch  a  calculation  from  a  Angle 
pair,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  all  marry  who  attain  to 
maturity,  and  that  every  marriage  produces  fix 
children,  three  males,  and  as  many  females  ;  two 
of  whom,  viz.  one  male  and  one  female  die  in  the 
more  early  leafons  of  life,  or  before  marriage :  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  four  will  remain  to  marry,  and 
repleniih  the  world  :  That,  in  33*  years  from  the 
time  when  this  original  pair  began  to  propagate, 
they  Ihall  have  produced  their  fix  children  ;  and 
that  within  the  fecond  period  of  331.  years,  each  of 
the  fucceeding  couples  Ihall  have  produced  fix  chil¬ 
dren;  and  this  to  take  place  continually.  On 
thefe  fuppofitions,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fcheme, 
the  original  pair  are  only  in  life  ;  at  the  end  of  the 

W 

firft  period  ot  331  years,  there  are  fix  perfons  liv¬ 
ing,  viz.  the  original  pair,  and  four  others  ; :  at  the 
endof66|  years,  there  will  be  12;  againft  100 
years  there  will  be  24  living  ;  and  the  number  of 
perfons  in  the  fucceeding  periods  of  the  fcheme, 
according  to  thefe  fuppofitions,  will  be  found  as 
in  the  following  table. 

A  2  Periods 
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This  table  is  divided  into  8  columns,  which 
jire  each  explained  at  the  top;  and  +  in  the 
‘/th  column  fignifies  the  addition,  and  —  the 
fubtradfion  of  the  following  number,  as  in  Algebra. 

To  take  an  example. 

At  the  firft  year,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fcheme, 
none  but  the  original  pair  are  in  life,  as  they  have 
not  as  yet  begun  to  propagate. 

At 
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At  the  end  of  33^  years,  from  the  time  the  ori¬ 
ginal  pair  began  to  propagate,  fix  have  been  born? 
of  whom  two  are  dead,  and  four  are  left  alive  tp 
propagate;  and  as  the  original  pair  aie  fuppofed 
to  be  frill  living,  there  are  in  whole  fix  perfons  on 
the  earth. 

At  the  end  of  66!  years,  12  have  been  born 
fince  the  end  of  the  laft  period,  of  whom  four  are 
dead,  and  eight  left  alive  to  propagate ;  and  the 
original  pair  being  by  this  time  fuppofed  to  be 
dead,  it  being  66  years  fince  they  began  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  or  about  100  fince  we  muft  fuppofe  they 
might  have  been  born,  (for  we  fuppofe  they  began  to 
propagate  in  full  vigour);  there  are  only  12  in  life, 
viz.  6  who  were  alive  at  the  end  of  the  firft  pe¬ 
riod  deducing  the  original  pair:  and  8  younger, 
who  are  alive  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  period. 

Again,  at  the  end  of  100  years,  or  the 
third  period,  24  have  been  born  fince  the  end  of 
the  fecond  or  laft  period,  of  whom  8  are  dead, 
and  1 6  left  alive  ;  and  the  generation,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  the  original  pair,  being  by  this  time  dead, 
there  are  24  in  life,  viz.  the  12  who  were  alive  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  or  laft  period,  deducting  4 
who  died  fince  the  end  of  this  fecond  period :  and 
1 6  younger,  born  fince  that  time. 

And  thus  we  lhall  find  mankind  to  double 
themfelves  in  each  period  of  331  years,  as  will  be 
evident  from  the  compofition  of  the  table. 

For,  take  any  number  in  the  third  column, 
and  call  it  a  then  the  number  on  the  right  hand  is 

a 

—  9 

3 
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5,  and  the  next  to  that  on  the  right  hand  is 

and  multiplying  this  laft  by  g,  the  produdt  is  zay 
or  the  double  of  a ;  and  this  double  of  a  is  the 
number  immediately  below  a:  fo  to  find  out  the 
third  column,  you  double  the  numbers  from  6. 

Again,  one  third  part  of  2  a  is  which  is  the 

double  of  Hence  to  find  out  the  fourth  co¬ 
lumn,  you  double  the  numbers  from  2. 

Again,  two  thirds  of  2  a  is  4,~’  which  is  the 

double  of  — :  fo  to  find  the  fifth  column,  you 
double  the  numbers  from  4. 

Again,  the  fixth  column  is  the  fame  with  the 
fourth,  beginning  one  row  lower,  or  rather  the  fame 
with  the  fifth,  beginning  two  rows  lower. 

And  as  to  the  feventh  column,  it  confifts  of  3 
numbers,  of  which  the  number  to  the  left  hand 
(after  the  fecond  row)  is  evidently  equal  to  all  in 
the  row  immediately  above  •,  and  the  other  two 
numbers  in  the  third  row,  viz.  8 — 2  is  equal  to 
the  firft  number  on  the  left  hand,  or  6 :  fo  the  third 
is  double  of  the  fecond  row.  Thus  1 6 — 4  in  the 
fourth  row  is  double  of  8 — 2  in  the  third  row, 
and  32 — 8  in  the  fifth  row  is  double  of  16 — 4  in 
the  fourth ;  and  this  will  always  be  the  cafe,  as  will 
be  evident  from  confidering  the  fifth  and  fixth  co¬ 
lumns,  of  which  this  part  of  the  feventh  column  is 
compofed. 

This  table  may  be  continued  to  any  number  of 
years  or  periods  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  continue  the 
firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  8th  columns,  as  follows; 
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Periods  of  Years  of 

the  fcheme.  the  fcheme. 

1"  * 

T  he  iiim  of  all  who  are  alive  at 

the  refpe£tive  years  or  periods. 

1  7 

233 

384 

8 

2  66 

768 

9 

3°° 

J536 

IO 

333 

3°72 

1 1 

366 

6144 

12 

400 

12,288 

13 

433 

24>576 

14 

466 

49^52 

15 

5°° 

98,3°4 

1 6 

533 

196,608 

J7 

566 

393,216 

l8 

600 

786>432 

*9 

633 

1,572,864 

20 

666 

3>l45>72% 

21 

700 

6,291,456 

22 

733 

12,582,912 

23 

7  66 

25,165,824 

24 

800 

50>331>M 

25 

833 

100,663,296 

26 

866 

201,326,592 

1  27 

900 

402,653,184 

28 

933 

805,306,368 

29 

966 

1610,612,736 

20 

k) 

1000 

3221,225,472 

31 

xo33 

6442,450,944  | 

32 

1066 

12884,901,888 

33 

I  IOO 

25769>8o3>776 

'  34 

”33. 

5i539>6o7>552 

'  35 

1x66 

io3°79, 215,104  1 

36 

1200 

206158,430,208 

37 

■ 

*233 

412316,860,416 
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Thus  we  may  fee  to  what  a  prodigious  multi¬ 
tude  mankind  muft  have  increafed  in  1 200  years  j 
and  that,  according  to  this  rate,  they  muft  have 
overftocked  the  earth  long  before  the  deluge. 
Such  a  confequence,  therefore,  quite  inconliftent 
with  fa<ft,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  world 
concerning  the  proportion  between  births  and 
marriages,  rrtuft  convince  us,  that  mankind  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  propagate  at  fo  high  a  rate; 
3Tis  certain,  however,  every  marriage  muft  produce 
more  than  one  couple ;  elfe,  reckoning  the  period 
of  human  life  to  be  100  years,-  there  could  never 
be  a  dozen  of  perfons  alive  at  any  one  time.  Every 
couple,  therefore,-  produces  more  than  one,  but 
fewer  than  two  couples,  at  a  medium  ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  inftitute  a  calculation  according  to  any  af- 
fumed  hypothefis  *. 

From  tables  of  this  kind,  framed  according  to1 
any  ftated  rule,  we  may  fee  the  number  of  perfons, 
who  may  be  fuppofed  to  defcend  from  a  fingle  pair, 
and  how  they  increafe  in  proportion  to  their  diftance 
from  the  root.  The  table,  according  to  ftridfc  truth, 
does  not  Ihew  the  number  of  perfons  who  are  alive 
at  the  refpetftive  periods,  but  more  properly  the 
number  of  perfons,  fprung  from  the  original  pair, 

who 

*  It  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  prolific  virtue,  but  to  the 
difirefied  circum fiances  of  mankind,  that  every  generation 
does  not  more  than  double  themfelves ;  for  this  would  be  the 
cafe,  if  every  man  were  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
could  fufficiently  provide  for  a  family. 
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who  are  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  root,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  feveral  generations.  Thus,  in  the  x  9th 
generation,  there  are  above  one  million  and  a  half ; 
in  the  24th,  above  fifty  millions  of  people :  and 
in  the  fame  manner  the  calculation  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  any  generation  whatever. 

And  tho’  all  of  the  fame  generation,  or  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  the  root,  may  not  be  alive 
at  the  fame  time,  (for  we  may  conceive,  that  per- 
ibns  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  original  ftock, 
may  not  be  contemporary,  but  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  many  years,  nay  even  by  ages) ;  yet  as 
irregularities  of  this  kind  may  be  generally  fuppo- 
fed  to  correct  and  compenfate  one  another,  the 
table  will  Ihew,  nearly,  the  number  of  perfons  who 
are  in  the  world  at  the  refpeCtive  periods  of  time  *. 

’Tis  impoffible  to  determine  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  on  our  globe  in  the  prefent,  or  in  any 
preceeding  age.  But  we  may  fix,  perhaps,  certain 
limits,  to  direCt  11s  a  little  in  fuch  an  uncertain 
fubject.  And  if  we  make  Mr.  Templeman’ s  ob- 
fervations,  in  his  furvey  of  the  globe ,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  calculations,  we  may  form  various  con¬ 
jectures  about  the  number  of  mankind  at  prefent. 

B  Thus, 

*  Tho"  mankind  do  not  adually  propagate  according  to 
the  rule  in  our  tables,  or  any  other  conftant  rule  ;  yet  tables  of 
this  nature  are  not  entirely  ufelefs,  but  may  ferve  to  Ihew,  how 
much  the  increafe  of  mankind  is  prevented  by  the  various 
caufes  which  coniine  their  number  within  fuch  narrow  limits. 
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Thus,  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  habitable  earth 
to  be  as  well  peopled  in  proportion  as  England,  it 
contains  more  than  4560  millions  of  people. 

Or  fuppofxng  it  peopled  in  the  fame  proportion 
51s  Scotland,  it  contains  more  than  1655  millions. 

Or  if  in  proportion  as  Spain ,  it  contains  more 
than  1055  millions. 

And  as  Holland  is  thought  to  be  near  feven  times 
as  populous  as  England  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
if  the  whole  habitable  earth  be  peopled  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  Holland,  it  contains  about  34720  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants. 

If  it  is  peopled  as  ill  as  the  Emprefs  of  Ruf- 
Jia’s  dominions,  it  contains  about  475  millions. 

From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  as  it  muffc 
be  much  better  peopled  than  Ruffia,  and  much  worfe 
than  Holland,  it  muft  contain  many  more  than  475, 
and  many  fewer  than  34720  millions. 

And,  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  tq 
be  fo  well  peopled  as  England-,  perhaps  fcarce  fq 
well  as  Spain  and  does  not  really  contain  more 
than  1000  millions. 

Thus,  according  to  the  preceeding  table,  there 
might  have  been  many  more  inhabitants,  than  are 
on  the  earth  at  prefent,  long  before  the  deluge. 
For,  in  the  966th  year  of  the  world,  we  find  more 
than  1610  millions :  and  as,  from  the  deluge  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  pafied  about  2000, 
and  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Perfian 

empire, 


ir 
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I  *  , 

empire,  about  1 800  years ;  according  to  the  for¬ 
merly  fuppofed  rate  of  propagation,  or  even  a 
much  lower,  the  earth  might  have  been  better  peo¬ 
pled,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  before  either  of  thofe 

« 

This  holds  efpecially  with  refped  to  the  times 
fince  the  deluge  •  as  it  appears  from  facred  hiftory, 
that  there  were  at  leaft  three  couples  for  multiply¬ 
ing,  the  three  fons  of  Noah  and  their  wives,  inftead 
of  one  •,  which  is  the  fuppofition  in  the  tables. 
On  which  account,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
mull  have  increafed  much  quicker  than  in  the 
tables  ;  and  the  earth  might  have  been  well  peo¬ 
pled  in  times  which  we  account  very  antient  *. 

Indeed,  whatever  law  of  propagation  we  fuppole, 
which  is  not  altogether  improbable,  we  fhall  find, 
that,  calculating  according  to  this  law,  mankind 
muft  have  been  much  more  numerous  at  a  certain 
period  already  paft,  than  they  have  ever  been  ;  and 
after  that  period,  as  well  as  before  it,  they  muft  con¬ 
tinually  increafe.  But  we  ought  not  from  hence  to 
conclude,  that  the  earth  is  adually  peopled  in  this 
manner  ;  that  mankind  are  always  increafing,  and 
are  moft  numerous  in  the  ages  moft  diftant  from 
the  beginning  ,  or  that  they  multiply  regularly, 
according  to  any  ftated  law :  on  the  contrary,  it 

is 

*  If  we  tonfider  the  longevity  of  the  Patriarchs,  both  be- 
fore  and  after  the  deluge,  meritioned  in  facred  Scripture,  the 
argument  for  the  more  fpeedy  increafe  of  the  'world  will 
appear  ftronger. 
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is  certain,  that  they  multiply  irregularly,  and 
may  have  been  more  numerous  in  Tome  preceed- 
ing,  than  fome  fubfequent  ages ;  and  that,  thro5 
various  caufes,  there  has  never  been  fuch  a  number 
of  inhabitants  on  the  earth  at  any  one  point  of 
time,  as  might  have  been  eafily  raifed  by  the  pro¬ 
lific  virtue  of  mankind. 

The  caufes  of  this  paucity  of  inhabitants,  and 
irregularity  of  incfeafe,  are  manifold.  Some  of 
them  may  be  called  phyfical,  as  they  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  are  indepen¬ 
dent  on  mankind.  Others  of  them  are  moral, 
and  depend  on  the  affections,  paffions  and  inflitu- 
tions  of  men.  Among  the  phyfical  caufes,  fome 
are  more  conftant ;  as  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
the  extreme  heat  or  cold  of  fome  climates,  the 
barrennefs  of  fome  regions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
unfavourablenefs  of  the  climate  or  natural  product 
of  fome  foils  to  generation.  Other  caufes  of  this 
kind  are  more  variable  ;  fuch  as,  the  inclemency  of 

a 

particular  feafons,  plagues,  famines,  earthquakes, 
and  inundations  of  the  fea  ;  which  fweep  off  great 
numbers  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals,  and 
prevent  the  quicker  replenifhing  of  the  earth. 

That  thefe  natural  caufes  have  had  a  baneful 
influence,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  yet  it  is  probable, 
that  this  might  be  prevented  in  fome  degree,  per¬ 
haps  even  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  fkill  and  in- 
duftry  of  men,  and  by  wholefome  laws  and  infti- 
tutions ;  at  leaf!;,  that  all  thefe  natural  caufes 

taken 
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taken  together,  excepting  perhaps  the  incurable 
barrennefs  or  unwholefomenefs  of  fome  parti- 
ticular  regions,  have  not  fo  bad  an  effect  as  the 
moral  caufes,  which  arife  from  the  paffions  and 
vices  of  men,  and  have  a  more  conftant  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  world. 

To  this  laft  article  we  may  refer  fo  many  deftru- 
£tive  wars  which  men  have  waged  againtt  one  an¬ 
other;  great  poverty,  corrupt  inftitutions,  either 
of  a  civil  or  religious  kind,  intemperance,  debau¬ 
chery,  irregular  amours,  idlenefs,  luxury,  and 
whatever  either  prevents  marriage,  weakens  the 
generating  faculties  of  men,  or  renders  them 
negligent  or  incapable  of  educating  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  cultivating  the  earth  to  advantage. 
5Tis  chiefly  to  fuch  deftrudtive  caufes  we  muff 
afcribe  the  fmall  number  of  men.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  errors  and  vices  of  mankind, 
and  the  defefts  of  government  and  education,  the 
earth  muff  have  been  much  better  peopled,  per¬ 
haps  might  have  been  overftocked,  many  ages 
ago :  and  as  thefe  caufes  operate  more  or  lefs 
ftrongly,  the  earth  will  be  better  or  worfe  peopled 
at  different  times.  Hence  likewile,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  we  may  fuppofe  that  the  earth 
was  much  better  peopled  in  fome  antient  ages,  than 
it  has  been  in  modern  times,  or  is  at  prefent.  Nor 
is  there  any  neceffity  to  fuppofe,  that  the  number 
of  men  upon  the  earth  muff  have  continually  in- 

creafed. 
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breafed,  and  that,  in  the  prefent  age,  their  nurii J 
ber  is  greater  than  at  any  preceeding  period. 

Upon  a  more  exadt  inquiry;  perhaps,  we  ihall 
find  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  reverfe  is  the 
truth*  And  as  the  illuftration  of  this  fubjedt  is  of 
very  great  importance;  and  is  clofely  connedted 
with  the  deepeft  policy  and  moil  intimate  conftitu- 
tion  of  human  fociety  an  accurate  examination 
muft  be  ufeful  and  interefling  *,  and  tho*  we  may 
not  give  perfedl  fatisfadtion,  yet  any  tolerable  pro- 
fpedt  can  fear ce  be  unacceptable. 

To  fay  truth,  ?tis  but  a  very  imperfedt  profpedl 
we  dare  promife  on  this  occafion.  The  fubjedt  it- 
felf  is  fo  involved  in  obfeurity*  the  accounts  of 
antient  authors  are  fo  incompleat,  the  matter  has 
either  not  been  handled  at  all,  or  handled  fo  fuper- 
ficially,  that  much  cannot  be  expedted  in  a  firft 
efiay  ;  nay,  after  the  moft  accurate  fearch,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  impofiible  to  determine  precifely 
at  what  rate  mankind  have  either  increafed  or  de- 
creafed,  in  particular  ages  or  countries  •,  or  from 
what  particular  caufes  fuch  variations  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Exadt  regifters  of  fuch  things  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  kept,  and  indeed  could  never  have  been 

preferved 


*  The  quellion  concerning  the  number  of  mankind  in  an¬ 
tient  and  modern  times,  under  antient  or  modern  governments* 
is  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  pure  curiofity,  but  of 
the  greateft  importance  ;  iince  it  muft  be  a  ftrong  prelumption 
in  favour  of  the  cuftoms  or  policy  of  any  government,  if,  ca~ 
ieris  paribus ,  it  is  able  to  raife  up  and  maintain  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 
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preferred  in  fuck  an  unfettled  ftate  of  human  af¬ 
fairs.  However,  fome  light  may,  furely,  be  ftruck, 
put,  which  will  illuftrate  this  fubject. 

But  ere  we  proceed  to  inquire  more  particularly, 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  down  fome  general  maxims 
taken  from  nature  and  conftant  pbfervation,  which 
may  be  ufeful  to  guide  us  in  a  more  particular  com- 
parifon. 

i.  A  rude  and  barbarous  people,  living  by  hunt¬ 
ing,  fi  fhing,  or  pafturage,  or  on  the  fpontaneous 
product  of  the  earth,  without  agriculture,  commerce 
and  arts,  can  never  be  fo  numerous  as  a  people  inha¬ 
biting  the  fame  tracts  of  land,  who  are  well  /killed  in 
agriculture  and  civilized  by  commerce :  fince  un¬ 
cultivated  can  never  maintain  fo  many  inhabitants, 
as  cultivated  lands.  In  every  country,  there  fhalf 
always  be  found  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants, 
cateris paribus,  in  proportion  to  the  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions  it  affords,  as  plenty  will  always  encourage 
the  generality  of  the  people  to  marry. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  world  could  rtot 
be  beft  peopled  in  rude  and  ignorant  ages,  while 
men  lived  chiefly  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  were  neither  inflruded  in  agriculture, 
nor  polifhed  by  arts  or  commerce ;  and  that  in 
whatever  age  we  find  a  country  grofsly  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  we  may  be  affured,  it  mull  have  been 
but  thinly  inhabited. 

From  which  we  may  juflly  conclude,  that,  not-  ' 
withftanding  the  numerous  fwarms  which  the 
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northern  nations  fent  forth  into  fouthern  climes, 
at  different  times,  thole  northern  regions  might 
have,  and  if  barbarous  and  without  agriculture, 
muft  have,  been  ill  peopled  •,  for  it  is  eafy  to  over- 
ftock  an  uncultivated  country :  nay,  fuch  a  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  if  it  does  not 
meet  with  fome  extraordinary  calamities,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  obliged,  at  certain  times,  to  difburden 
itfelf  of  the  mouths  it  cannot  fuftain. 

:  i  .  ,  ,  w  -  v  *  * 

2.  As  the  earth  could  not  be  well  peopled  in 
rude  and  barbarous  ages,  neither  are  all  countries, 
climates  and  foils,  equally  favourable  to  propaga¬ 
tion.  There  muft  therefore  be  a  great  difference  in 
refpeft  of  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the  beft  cul¬ 
ture,  difcipline  and  conftitutions. 

t 

For  cold  and  barren  heaths,  rocky  mountainous 
tracts,  marfhes  which  cannot  be  drained,  inhofoi- 

4.  . 

table  fands,  and  many  other  forts  of  unfruitful 
foils,  cannot  produce  equal  quantities  of  food,  and, 
by  confequence,  cateris  paribus ,  cannot  be  fo  well 
ftored  with  people,  as  fofter  and  more  fertile  climes. 
We  may  alfo  fuppofe,  that,  in  certain  countries, 
the  air,  or  the  moft  common  food  may  be  more 
or  lefs  favourable  to  generation ;  or  that  there  is 
not  an  equal  proportion  between  the  births  of  males 
and  females  •,  and  that  the  males  abound  too  much. 
Circumftances  of  this  fort  may  lay  a  foundation  for 
great  variety  in  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

3.  Besides  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  foil,  the 
number  of  people  in  every  country  depends  greatly 

on 
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on  its  political  maxims  and  inftitutions  concerning 
the  divifion  of  lands; 

For  if  there  is  very  nearly  an  equal  divifion  of 
the  lands,  and  into  fuch  fmall  lhares,  that  they  can 
yield  little  more  than  what  is  necelfary  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  labourers  in  a  frugal  and  fimple  manner . 
tho’,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  there  is  little  room  for 
commerce  with  ftrahgers,  and  none  but  the  molt 
fimple  and  neceffary  arts  can  be  in  ufe ;  yet  if 
the  country  be  naturally  fertile,  it  rauft  of  neceffity 
be  well  ftored  with  people. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  when  anyantient 
nation  divided  its  lands  into  fmall  ihares,  and  when 
even  eminent  citizens  had  but  a  few  acres  to  main¬ 
tain  their  families,  tho*  fuch  a  nation  had  but  little 
commerce,  and  had  learned  only  a  few  fimple  and 
more  neceffary  arts,  it  muft  have  abounded  greatly 
in  people.  This  was  in  a  particular  manner  the 
cafe  in  Rome  for  feveral  ages,  as  we  fhall  fee  after¬ 
wards. 

But  if  the  lands  be  divided  into  very  unequal 
fhares,  and,  in  general,  may  produce  much  more 
than  will  decently  fupport  fuch  as  cultivate  them,  the 
country  may,  notwithftanding,  be  well  peopled,  if 
arts  be  encouraged,  and  the  furplus  above  what  will 
fupport  the  labourers  of  the  ground  be  allotted  for' 
fuch  as  cultivate  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Further,  where  the  lands  are  very  unequally 
divided,  and  are  capable  of  maintaining  many  more 
Chan  thofe  '  who  cultivate  them,  that  country  mull 

C  be 
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be  thinly  peopled,  unlefs  elegance  is  ftudied,  and 
proper  encouragement  given  to  the  arts  which  con¬ 
duce  to  it. 

In  every  country  where  nothing  is  known  but 
agriculture  and  pafturage,  and  a  few  more  limple 
arts,  fuch  as  thofe  of  building  and  cloathing  in  a 
frugal  tafte,  without  ornament ;  of  neceffity  there 
muft  be  few  inhabitants,  unlefs  the  lands  are  near¬ 
ly  equally  divided,  and  into  fmall  portions.  And  in 
a  fertile  foil,  the  fhares  of  land  muft  be  extremely 
fmall,  if  they  are  not  able  to  fupport  many  more 
than  are  necefifary  for  cultivating  them.  Hence  in 
every  fuch  foil,  where  a  great  extent  of  property 
is  allowed,  there  is  room  for  elegance,  fumptuouf- 
nefs,  and  the  encouragement  of  arts ;  and  in  what¬ 
ever  country  induftry  prevails,  about  what  fubjedt 
foever  it  is  employed,  provided  the  produce  of  it 
gives  a  price  either  at  home  or  abroad,  fuch  a 
country  may  abound  in  people,  and  fiourifh  by 
arts  and  commerce :  it  may  even  fiourifh  tho5  agri¬ 
culture  is  not  encouraged  to  the  full,  and  feveral 
trafts  of  land  are  much  neglefled.  Nay  fuch  is 
the  force  of  induftry  and  commerce,  that  by  means 
of  them  many  more  inhabitants  may  be  maintain¬ 
ed  in  a  country,  than  the  produce  of  the  lands  can 
pofiibly  fupport,  as  their  food  may  be  brought 
from  a  diftance. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  the  lands  of  any  country  be 
neglected,  the  world  in  general  muft  fuffer  for  it, 
and  the  earth  muft  contain  a  fmaller  number  of  in¬ 
habitants, 
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habitants,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  which  might 
be  fupported  by  thefe  uncultivated  lands. 

4.  As  the  number  of  people  in  every  nation  de¬ 
pends  moll  immediately  on  the  number  and  fruit- 
fulnefs  of  marriages,  and  the  encouragement  that  is 
given  to  marry ;  where-ever  the  greateft  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  in  this  refpect,  the  number  of  the  people,  ce¬ 
teris  paribus ,  fhall  be  greateft ;  and  a  bad  policy 
in  this  article  muft  give  a  confiderable  check  to 
propagation. 

Hence,  in  a  debauched  nation,  addicted  to  fen- 
fuality  and  irregular  amours,  and  where  luxury 
and  a  high  tafte  of  delicate  living  prevails,  the 
number  of  the  people  muft  be  proportionally  fmall, 
as  their  debauchery  will  hinder  many  from  marry¬ 
ing,  and  their  luxury  and  delicacy  will  render  them 
lefs  able  to  maintain  families. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  a  nation  fhall  be  more  po¬ 
pulous  in  proportion  as  good  morals  and  a  fimpli- 
city  of  tafte  and  manners  prevail,  or  as  the  people 
are  more  frugal  and  virtuous. 

5.  As  mankind  can  only  be  fupported  by  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  animal  food,  and  it  is  only 
by  agriculture,  fifhing  and  hunting,  that  food  can 

•  be  provided,  to  render  the  earth  as  populous  as 
pofiible,  thefe  arts  muft  be  duly  cherilhed,  efpecial- 
ly  agriculture  and  fifhing. 

Hence,  the  more  perfons  employ  themfelves  in 
agriculture  and  fifhing,  and  the  arts  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  for  managing  them  to  greateft  advantage, 

the 
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the  world  in  general  will  be  more  populous  *,  and 
as  fewer  hands  are  employed  in  this  manner,  there 
will  be  fewer  people.  ’Tis  of  no  confequence 
in  this  argument,  how  the  people  are  employed  o- 
therwife,  nay  tho’  they  are  employed  in  arts  which 
may  increafe  the  riches  and  numbers  of  particular 
nations,  if  they  are  not  employed  in  fuch  as  are 
neceffary  for  providing  food. 

Among  arts  of  this  latter  kind,  we  include  not 
only  fuch  as  are  immediately,  but  fuch  likewife  as 
are  ablolutely  neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  tho’  per¬ 
haps  more  immediately  fubfervient  to  other  ends  5 
fuch  as,  the  arts  of  preparing  all  neceffary  topis  of 
the  beft  fort,  and  even  cloaths  and  houfes,  and  what¬ 
ever  tends  to  preferve  health  and  ftrength  for  la? 


bpur.  But  we  exclude  all  thofe  arts  which  tend 
wholly  to  ornament  and  delicacy :  and  tho5  per¬ 
haps  it  is  impoffible  (nor  is  it  neceffary  in  the  pre- 
fent  argument)  to  diftinguifh  precifely,  which  art 
is  for  ornament,  and  which  for  ufe ;  yet  we  can  eafily 
diftinguifh  en  gros.  And  in  proportion  as  the  arts 
for  ornament  or  thofe  for  ufe  do  mpft  prevail,  there 
fhall  be,  in  general,  fewer  or  more  inhabitants  ip 
the  world. 

r 

For  if  10,000,  or  any  other  determinate  number, 
be  employed  merely  in  works  of  ornament,  and 
their  labour  does  not  ferve  for  multiplying  food, 
there  muft  be  a  certain  number,  by  w’nofe  labour,  in 
providing  food,  thefe  10,000  muft  be  fupported. 


Now  if  thefe  10,000,  infteadof  labouring;  for  or- 
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nament  alone,  were  employed  di redly  in  providing 
food,  they  might  not  only  provide  for  themfelves, 
but  likewife  for  a  certain  number  of  others ;  by 
which  greater  numbers  might  be  fupported  on  the 
whole.  In  order  therefore  to  have  the  greateft 
poffible  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  world,  all 
mankind  fhould  be  employed  diredly  in  providing 
food  ;  and  this  muft  always  be  the  cafe  till  the  whole 
earth  (hall  be  cultivated  to  the  full.  But  whene¬ 
ver  the  earth  {hall  happen  to  be  as  richly  cultiva¬ 
ted  as  is  poffible,  then  will  there  be  room  for  thofe 
arts  that  tend  only  to  ornament,  fince  fuch  as  are 
employed  in  the  more  neceffary  labour  of  provi¬ 
ding  food,  muft  be  able  to  pur  chafe  it  for  a  much 
greater  number  than  themfelves.  • 

In  all  this,  we  do  not  pretend  to  diftinguilh 
nicely  fuch  arts  as  are  ufeful  from  fuch  as  are  mere¬ 
ly  ornamental ;  much  lefs  do  we  affert  that  man¬ 
kind  ought  never  to  employ  themfelves  in  arts 
which  tend  only  to  ornament,  till  the  whole  earth 
{hall  be  cultivated  in  the  higheft  degree  poffi¬ 
ble.  We  only  oblerve  what  muft  be  the  natural 
and  neceffary  confequences  of  various  forts  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  by  what  means  the  earth  may  be  belt 
{locked  with  people ;  to  wit,  when  the  neceffary 
arts  are  moft  ftudied.  This  muft  hold  when  the 
whole  earth  is  confidered  in  cumulo.  It  will  alio 
hold,  as  to  any  particular  country,  in  all  cafes  but 
one;  I  mean,  when  a  fmaller  number  by  traffick 
and  commerce,  can  import  a  greater  quantity  qf 

food, 
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food,  than  could  be  raifed  by  the  fame  number 
purfuing  agriculture  at  home.  For  in  this  cafe, 
tho’  the  world  in  general  muft  lofe  in  numbers 
of  people,  yet  a  particular  nation  might  gain. 
Thus  the  world  in  general,  and  every  particular 
nation,  (except  in  the  cafe  juft  now  ftated)  muft 
have  fewer  or  more  inhabitants,  in  proportion  as 
luxury  and  a  delicate  tafte,  or  as  fjmplicity  of  man¬ 
ners  prevails,  and  as  the  arts  neceffary  for  provi¬ 
ding  food  are  lefs  or  more  induftrioufly  cultivated. 

Hence  it  follows  likewife,  contrary  perhaps  to 
what  many  may  apprehend,  that  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  inftead  of  increafing,  may  often  tend  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  number  of  mankind,  and  while  they  enrich 
a  particular  nation  and  entice  great  numbers  of 
people  into  one  place,  may  be  not  a  little  detrimen¬ 
tal  upon  the  whole,  as  they  promote  luxury  and 
prevent  many  ufeful  hands  from  being  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  exchange  of  commodities  and 
carrying  them  from  one  country  to  another  by  fea 
or  land,  does  not  multiply  food  ;  and  if  fuch  as  are 
employed  in  this  exchange,  were  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  at  home,  a  greater  quantity  of  food  would 
be  provided,  and  a  greater  number  of  people  might 
be  maintained. 

The  fame  principle  will  teach  us,  that  huge  and 
overgrown  cities,  which  are  nurleries  of  corruption 
and  debauchery,  and  prejudicial  in  many  other  re- 
fpefts,  are  in  a  particular  manner  deftrudtive  to  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  world,  as  they  cherifh  luxury, 

entire 
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entice  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  to  refort  to  them, 
and  drain  the  reft  of  a  country  of  ufeful  labouring 
hands,  who  otherwife  would  be  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  moft  necefiary  arts. 

Nor  do  the  operofe  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen,  toys  and  utenfils  of  wood  or  metals  or 
earth,  in  which  fo  many  hands  are  employed  in  a 
commercial  nation,  contribute  fo  much  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  people  as  many  are  apt  to  apprehend  : 
and  it  is  not  always  true,  that  in  proportion  as  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  numerous  and  flourifhing,  a  country 
muft  of  courfe  be  more  populous  than  in  times  of 
greater  fimplicity. 

In  general,  living  muft  be  cheaper,  where  fewer 
things  are  wanted,  and  what  is  needed  may  be  moft 
eaiily  purchafed.  Where-ever  living  is  cheapeft,  and 
a  family  can  be  moft  eafily  fupported,  there  will  be 
more  frequent  marriages  and  greater  numbers  of 
people.  Where  fcarce  any  thing  is  needed  but  fim- 
ple  food,  a  Ample  garment,  and  a  little  plain  furni¬ 
ture,  living  will  be  cheapeft.  This  agrees  belt  to 
a  ftate,  where  few  mechanic  arts  are  in  ufe,  and 
men  are  chiefly  addicted  to  agriculture. 

But  operofe  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
for  cloaths  and  furniture  of  houfes,  a  variety  of  u- 
tenfils  of  wood  and  metals,  and  all  the  refinements 
of  an  opulent  and  trading  nation,  tend  to  multi¬ 
ply  mens  wants,  make  the  moft  necefiary  and  fub- 
ftantial  things  dearer,  and  in  general  increafe  the 
expen ces  of  living. 
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Food  and  cloaths,  houfes  and  a  little  furniture? 
are  neceffary  for  all.  And  if  a  nation  be  laborious 
and  induftrious,  thefe  neceffaries  of  life  Will  be  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  almoft  every  one  will  have 
them  at  an  eafy  rate ;  and  while  the  people  pre- 
ferve  their  fimple  tafte,  and  continue  to  be  indu¬ 
ftrious,  they  will  multiply  prodigioufly.  But  when 
this  fimplicity  of  tafte  is  loft,  which  muft  always 
happen  in  proportion  as  operofe  manufactures  in- 
creafe  :  tho’  they  continue  to  be  induftrious,  yet 
more  of  the  people  will  apply  themfelves  to  lefs  ne- 
ceffary  manufactures,  and  fewer  to  provide  what 
is  more  fubftantial  •,  and  as  the  proportion  of  thofe 
who  apply  to  elegant  manufactures  inereafes,  and 
fewer  hands  are  employed  in  providing  food,  ne- 
ceffaries  will  become  more  fcarce  ;  toys  abound, 
and  become  more  necefTary  for  the  bulk  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  will  ftill  keep  them  dear,-  tho’  they  are 
in  plenty.  Hence  living  even  in  the  rnoft  fimple 
manner  will  become  more  expenfive.  Confe- 
quently  mankind  be  lefs  able  to  fupport  families, - 
and  lefs  encouraged  to  marry. 

And  tho’  the  value  of  labour  will  become  higher 
as  manufactures  increafe,  it  will  not  compenfate 
the  greater  expences  of  living.  For  this  is  only 
one  article,  and  will  not  enable  the  labourer  to  fur- 
nifh  himfelf  with  fuch  a  variety,  as  growing  manu¬ 
factures  render  both  neceffary  and  difficult  to  be 
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It  muft  be  confefled,  that  numerous  manufa-* 
Ctures  make  a  nation  more  elegant  and  magnifi¬ 
cent.  They  introduce  a  variety  of  fine  cloaths  and 
furniture  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  divert  the  at¬ 
tention  of  mankind  from  providing  food  :  and 
while  they  create  a  tafte  for  delicacies,  and  make 
them  necefiary,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  they  increafe  the  number  of  artifts, 
and  diminifh  that  of  hufbandmen. 

In  one  refpeCt,  therefore,  a  variety  of  rrianufa- 
Ctures  diverts  the  attention  of  mankind  from  more 
necefiary  labour,  and  prevents  the  increafe  of  the 
people. 

This  will  become  more  evident,  if  it  flrall  ap¬ 
pear,  that,  in  a  ftate  where  manufactures  abound, 
every  inhabitant  has  four  or  five  acres  of  ground  to 
maintain  him ;  and,  in  another  where  the  tafte 
is  more  fimple,  there  is  not  one  acre  for  every 
member  of  the  fociety. 

However,  if  in  any  ftate,  whether  the  territory 
is  fmall  or  great,  there  be  more  people  than  the 
whole  lands  can  maintain,  even  with  the  beft 
culture,  the  fociety  muft  depend  on  manufa¬ 
ctures  ;  and  by  manufactures  alone  they  can  flou- 
rifn. 

But  if  they  have  fo  much  uncultivated  land, 
that,  notwithstanding  flourilhing  manufactures, 
they  have  ftiil  a  much  greater  number  of  acres 
than  people ,  had  they  a  more  fimple  tafte,  and 
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applied  more  vigoroufly  to  agriculture,  their  peo¬ 
ple  would  increafe  more  fpeedily. 

This  argument  will  be  equally  ftrong,  whether  we 
fuppofe  thefe  manufactures  confumed  at  home,  or 
exported  abroad,  provided  what  is  returned  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  exported  commodities  is  not  fub- 
ftantial  food,  fuch  as  corn  or  cattle,  but  only  other 
manufactures  which  fupport  elegance  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  or  contribute  to  delicacy  of  living. 

Nor  has  the  greater  or  lefs  plenty  of  money  any 
influence'in  this  cafe.  For  men  cannot  live  on  mo¬ 
ney  but  on  food  :  and  if,  from  the  policy,  and  the 
general  cuftoms  of  a  country,  the  people  want  a 
variety  of  things  they  cannot  eafily  purchafe ;  efpe- 
cially,  if,  by  a  greater  attention  to  manufactures 
than  agriculture,  common  food  becomes  fcarce 
and  dear ;  whatever  plenty  of  money  may  be  fup- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  fituation,  there  mull  be  great  dif- 
couragements  to  marry,  as  it  will  be  impofiible  to 
fupport  families  eafily. 

For  money  and  the  ufe  of  it  mull  always  be  e- 
ftimated  by,  and  bear  a  proportion  to  the  ftock  or 
quantity  of  goods  that  are  in  a  nation,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  who  are  to  ufe  them. 

What  chiefly  encourages  marriages,  and  ena¬ 
bles  men  to  fupport  families  eafily,  is  the  eafy  pur¬ 
chafe  of  food  and  what  is  neceflary  for  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  If  thefe  things  can  be  eafily  pur- 
chafed,  it  is  of  little  confequence,  in  this  argu¬ 
ment,  whether  money  be  in  plenty  or  not.  But  if, 
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by  means  of  operofe  manufactures,  fuch  a  variety 
of  things  becomes  neceffary,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  cannot  pur  chafe  without  difficulty,  whate¬ 
ver  is  the  quantity  of  money,  multitudes  will  be 
difcouraged  from  marrying. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  may  fuppofe  a  great  deal 
of  elegance  and  magnificence  in  a  Hate,  tho’ plain 
food  and  the  neceffaries  of  life  may  be  eafily  pur- 
chafed.  This  will  be  the  cafe  if  the  magnificence 
appears  only  in  what  belongs  to  the  publick  ;  as  in 
temples,  theatres,  or  public  edifices  of  any  kind,  or 
in  the  fplendor  of  the  magiftrates  or  officers  of  the 
ftate  :  or,  if  it  defcends  to  fome  rich  men  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  ftation,  it  mufl  confift  principally  in  what  is 
durable,  and  is  not  daily  confumed  j  for  this  fort  of 
magnificence  will  not  employ  many  hands,  and  a 
fufficient  number  will  remain  for  providing  food. 
Suppose  the  great  body  of  manufacturers  *in 
fome  trading  nations  that  have  a  large  territory,  to 
lay  afide  their  manufactures,  and  employ  themfelves 
in  agriculture,  pafturage,  and  fifhing;  they  would 
provide  a  vaft  quantity  of  food,  they  would  make 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life  cheap  and  eafy  to  be  purr 
chafed  and  it  would  foon  become  vifible  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  between  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  rendering  a  nation  populous. 

In  oppofition  to  this,  it  may  be  faid,  that  when 
a  nation  is  poffeffed  of  a  large  territory,  which  is 
either  fo  unequally  divided,  or  divided  into  fuch 
large  fhares,  that  the  whole  people,  or  a  great  part 
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of  them,  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  than 
will  maintain  them  eafily ;  fuch  a  people  muff  be 
lazy  and  indolent,  and  will  have  nothing  to  quick¬ 
en  their  induftry,  unlefs  arts  and  manufactures  are 
introduced  and  cherifhed ;  that  if  they  have  a  Am¬ 
ple  tafte,  and  know  little  of  elegance,  as  they 
mult  have  great  plenty  of  plain  food,  and  all  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
be  a  fpur  to  their  ambition  •,  and  thus  they  may 
continue,  for  ages,  in  idlenefs,  and  their  number 
increafe  very  little.  But  if  once  a  variety  of  arts 
and  manufactures  are  introduced  among  them ;  if 
their  tafte  be  refined,  their  wants  increafed,  and 
they  have  many  alluring  objects  of  art  to  excite 
their  defires  •,  this  awakens  ambition,  kindles  emu¬ 
lation,  quickens  induftry,  and  engages  men  to  la¬ 
bour,  that  they  may  procure  the  tempting  objeCts 
they  defire.  ’Tis  thus  a  fociety  becomes  elegant, 
magnificent  and  populous ;  and  now  they  will 
make  greater  advances  in  a  fhort  time,  than  for¬ 
merly  they  were  capable  of  making  in  many  ages, 
while  their  fimplicity  of  tafte  remained. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  this  has  a  fpecious  appear¬ 
ance,  and  is  partly  founded  on  truth :  yet,  up¬ 
on  a  more  accurate  examination,  we  fhall  find  the 
former  arguments  for  a  fimplicity  of  tafte  remain 
firm  and  unfhaken. 

In  apreceedingobfervation  *,  we  acknowledged. 

That  where  the  lands  are  very  unequally  divi- 

*  Pages  17.  { 3. 
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“  ded,  and  are  capable  of  maintaining  many  more 
“  than  thofe  who  cultivate  them,  that  country 
“  mull  be  thinly  peopled,  unlefs  elegance  be  ftu- 
“  died,  and  proper  encouragement  given  to  the  arts 
“  which  conduce  to  it.”  This  mull  always  be 
the  cafe,  where  this  unequal  divilion  of  the  lands  con¬ 
tinues  •,  or  where  the  fhares  of  individuals  continue 
to  be  very  large,  tho’  equally  divided.  But  the 
queftion  is.  Whether,  admitting  fuch  a  divilion 
of  lands  once  to  have  taken  place,  the  inclination 
men  generally  have  to  marry  and  raife  families, 
would  not  caufe  them  to  increafe  :  and  fuppofing 
them  to  have  only  a  fimple  tafte,  and  to  know  little 
but  agriculture,  and  a  few  neceffary  arts,  and  that 
this  tafte  continues,  they  would  not,  by  means  of 
agriculture,  increafe  more  fpeedily,  and,  in  faCt, 
become  more  numerous,  than  if  they  diverted  gra¬ 
dually  from  agriculture  •,  and,  inftead  of  impro¬ 
ving  their  lands,  and  living  in  a  fimple  manner, 
employed  themfelves  fo  much  in  feeking  elegance, 
and  profecuting  manufactures,  that,  by  degrees, 
plain  and  fimple  food  became  fcarce,  and  fo  many 
things  were  wanted,  that  living  became  ex¬ 
pen  five,  and  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  fupport  themfelves  ?  Now,  it  feems  e- 
vident,  that  this  mull  be  determined  in  favour  of 
agriculture,  rather  than  manufactures ;  and  that  the 
people  would  grow  more  numerous  in  the  one  ft- 
tuation,  than  the  other. 

Suppose 
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Suppose  that,  at  the  fame  point  of  time,  two 
nations  were  equal  in  all  refpeCts,  and  had  the  fame 
fimple  tafte  for  agriculture,  and  the  neceffary  arts  *, 
that  the  one  preferved  the  fame  fimplicity,  and  the 
other  became  refined,  and,  by  degrees,  loft  their 
antient  tafte  :  I  apprehend  the  nation  which  prefer¬ 
ved.  its  fimplicity  longeft,  would  increafe  inoft 
quickly,  and  that  the  acceffion  of  foreigners, 
which  we  may  fuppofe  in  the  one  cafe  more  than 
the  other,  would  not  be  able  to  compenfate  the 
ruin  occafioned  by  luxury,  except  in  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumftances. 

To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  let  us  attend  to 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  progreflion 
that  ought  to  be  conceived  from  fimplicity  to  lu¬ 
xury  and  refinement. 

The  tafte  of  mankind,  in  the  moft  early  times, 
moft  certainly  was  fimple,  and  without  refinement. 
We  may  even  fuppofe  the  aCtual  exiftenqe  of  a  time, 
when  men  lived  on  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  milk  and  flefh  of  animals ;  when 
agriculture  fcarce  was  known,  or  was  extremely  im¬ 
perfect.  This  tafte  however  could  not  continue  al~ 
ways  •,  the  world  would  become  refined  by  degrees, 
agriculture  would  come  more  into  efteem,  and  be 
improved.  But  it  would  not  be  improved  alone  : 
other  arts  would  advance  likewife.  There  is  a  con¬ 
nexion  among  them,  whence  they  cannot  be  entirely 
feparated,  but  muft  appear  together,  if  any  of  them 
approaches  to  perfection.  Hence,  as  agriculture 
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advanced,  other  arts  would  advance  likewife  *, 
the  molt  neceffary  would  be  firft  improved,  and 
afterwards  the  lefs  neceffary,  thofe,  to  wit ,  that 
tended  more  to  refinement  than  ufe.  The  tafte 
for  fimplicity  being  original,  would  long  prevail ; 
after  it  was  loft  in  fome  things,  it  would  conti¬ 
nue  in  others  •,  and  the  world  would  be  old  before 
the  higheft  refinement,  and  moft  enormous  luxury 
could  take  place.  In  fatt,  it  will  be  found,  that  what 
would  appear  ruftic  and  inelegant  to  many  thought 
mighty  polite  at  prefent,  and  would  be  called  great 
fimplicity,  remained  long  among  the  antient  na¬ 
tions  :  yet  objects  were  never  wanting  to  excite 
induftry,  to  provoke  emulation  and  ambition,  and 
diftinguifh  the  rich  from  the  poor.  This  is  certainly 
the  natural  order  and  progreffion  of  things.  ’Tis 
impoffible  to  conceive,  that  various  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  would  not  be  daily  invented  and  improved 
along  with  agriculture.  But  we  mult  alfo  admit, 
that  the  higheft  refinement  and  greateft  luxury 
would  come  laft  into  fafhion.  In  fhort,  I  cannot 
help  apprehending,  that  while  the  antient  fim¬ 
plicity  remained,  and  men  continued  to  employ 
themfelves  in  agriculture  and  the  lubfervient  arts, 
and  did  not  divert  to  arts  more  elegant  than  necef¬ 
fary,  nations  would  become  more  populous ;  and 
as  luxury  prevailed,  they  would  increafe  more 
fiowly,  and  their  number  at  length  would  bemn 
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These  general  obfervations  may  fhew  how 
differently  mankind  may  increafe  in  different  ages 
and  countries,  and  by  applying  them  to  the  hifto- 
ry  of  particular  nations,-  we  fhall  be  better  enabled 
to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  greater  or  fmal- 
ler  number  of  people  at  different  periods.  Some¬ 
thing  may  likewife  be  done,  by  actual  calculation 
from  antient  Hiftorians,  to  make  fome  approaches 
towards  a  determination  of  the  real  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  fome  more  noted  countries.  But 
calculations  of  this  fort  may  be  thought  more  un¬ 
certain,  and  conclufions  of  the  firft  kind  more  firm 
and  foiid. 

What  has  paffed  in  antient  times,  or  even  pafles 
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at  prefent  in  the  molt  northern  nations  of  Europe , 
in  the  northern  and  eaftern  regions  of  AJia,  and  the 
middle  of  Africa ,  is  very  little  known,  But  as  to 
the  reft  of  thefe  continents,  particularly  thofe 
countries  which  lie  near  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
were  the  chief  feat  of  antient  hiftory,  we  are  able 
to  form  a  more  certain  judgment:  and  perhaps  it 
will  appear,  that  in  molt  of  thofe  countries  whofe 
antient  and  prefent  ftate  is  belt  known,  there  have 
been  fewer  inhabitants  in  later  ages,  are  fewer  at 
prefent,  than  were  in  more  antient  times,  and 
that  thefe  countries  were  better  peopled  before  the 
Roman  empire  was  eftablifhed,  than  they  have  ever 
been  at  any  fucceeding  period. 

T o  fet  this  in  the  cleareft  light,  and  render  fuch 
a  {peculation  more  ufeful,  it  may  be  proper, 

Firft, 
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Firjl ,  to  take  notice  of  fome  paflages  in  antient 
hiftorians,  which  may  help  us  to  form  conjectures 
concerning  the  number  of  people  in  fome  of  the 
molt  noted  countries  in  antient  times;  and  then 
to  compare  them  with  the  numbers  in  England : 
whence  it  may,  perhaps,  appear,  that  many  of  the 
antient  nations  were  more  populous  than  fuch  as  are 
reckoned  molt  civilized  at  prefent. 

Secondly ,  To  trace  the  caufes  of  this,  and  inquire 
whether,  from  the  reafon  of  things,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  antient  times,  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe. 

Firjl ,  As  to  the  fad,  the  monuments  of  antient, 
times  leem  in  general  to  prefent  a  more  crouded 
and  magnificent  fcene;  We  are  ftruck  with  an  idea 
of  more  fumptuous  and  expenfive  works,  more 
powerful  dates  and  cities,  more  numerous  armies, 
and  greater  crouds  of  people,  than  modern  ages  of¬ 
fer  to  our  view.  For  this  we  may  appeal  to  the  hi- 
dories  of  Spain ,  France ,  Italy ,  Greece ,  Egypt,  the 
illands  and  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  fc- 
veral  countries  of  Afia,  but  efpecially  Afia  Minor. 

At  the  fame  time,  an  opinion  in  favour  of  anti¬ 
quity  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  may  degrade 
modern  policy  too  much,  and  give  too  great  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  antient  manners  and  times.  The  world 
is  apt  to  run  into  parties  and  fa&ions  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  difputable  matters ;  and  in  fuch  a  difpofiti- 
on,  ’tis  well  if  truth  and  judice  be  but  moderately  in¬ 
jured. 
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As  an  example  of  too  great  a  prepoffefiion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  antiquity,  we  may  reckon  the  afiertion  of 
Ifaac  VoJJius ,  who  is  not  only  of  opinion  that  the 
earth  was  much  more  populous  in  antient  than  mo¬ 
dern  times,  but  even  brings  down  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  his  own  age  to  30  milli¬ 
ons  ;  a  computation  undoubtedly  far  below  the  juft 
account. 


We  have  this  eftimate  in  his  book  of  various 
obfervations  *.  According  to  his  account, 


Spain  contained  —  — 

2,000,000 

France  —  —  — 

5,000,000 

Italy ,  Sicily,  Corfica ,  Sardinia  — 

3,000,000 

England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland  — - 

2,000,000 

Belgium  ■ —  — •  — 

2,000,000 

Germany ,  Bohemia ,  Hungary  — 

5,000,000 

Denmark ,  &c.  - — ■  — *  — 

400,000 

Sweden ,  Norway,  &c.  • —  • — 

600,000 

Poland  and  Lituania  • — • 

1,500,000 

Hungary,  and  eaftward  - 

2,500,000 

Dalmatia ,  lllyricum ,  Macedonia , 

all  Greece?  Crete ,  and  the  Iflands 

3,000,000 

Sum 

2  7,000,000 

Mufcovy  —  — -  — 

3,000,000 

Sum 

30,000,000 

But, 

*  Kt  London,  4W,  1685.  See  the  Differtation  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Chinefe,  p.  66. 
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But,  what  is  much  more  furprifing  in  fo  great 
a  man,  we  find  the  learned  author  of  Lettres  Perfanes , 
publifhed  fome  years  ago,  giving  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  there  were  50  times  as  many  people  in  the 
world,  in  the  days  of  Julius  C<efar  the  firft  Roman 
Jimperor,  as  at  prefent ;  which  is  certainly  too  high 
a  proportion  *. 

There  is  lefs  reafon  to  admit  fo  high  a  computa¬ 
tion  for  the  age  of  Julius  Cafar  \  as,  according  to  an- 
tient  accounts,  the  earth  was  much  more  populous  in 
times  far  more  antient.  This  is  directly  aflerted 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  who  lived  in  Ctrfar’ s  age  f,  and 
enters  a  caveat  againft  rejecting  his  relation  of  the 
numerous  armies  of  the  antients,  on  account  of  the 
paucity  of  mankind  in  his  days,  He  even  calls  the 
earth  a  defart,  compared  with  what  it  was  antiently. 
•And  Strabo ,  j  a  judicious  author,  who  lived  under 
Augujlus  and  'Tiberius ,  takes  notice,  in  feveral  pla¬ 
ces  of  his  Geography,  how  much  fome  mighty 
Hates  and  cities  were  decayed  in  his  age,  and  how 
much  the  number  of  their  citizens  was  diminifhed  j 
particularly  how  that  part  of  Italy  near  T arentum  was 
formerly  full  of  people,  and  had  1 3  great  cities  ||  •, 
tho’  in  his  age  none  remained  fave  T arentum  and 

Brundufuim ;  all  the  reft  having  been  reduced  to 

' « 

villages. 

*  Lettre  108.  f  Lib.  2.  cap.  5. 

%  The  edition  is  in  2  volumes  folio,  at  Amjlerdam  1 707* 
apud  Joannem  Wolters* 

P  In  his  6th  book,  p.  430, 
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villages.  And  mentioning  the  great  armies  of  the 
Get  a  and  Daci  in  antient  times  *,  amounting  to 
200,  000  men,  he  adds,  that  now  they  could  muf- 
ter  only  20,000  ;  or,  as  fome  read  it,  40,000,  or 
80,000. 

If  we  give  credit  to  antient  authors,  many  coun¬ 
tries  were  well  peopled  in  times  of  the  molt  remote 
antiquity.  And  tho’  it  is  not  fafe  to  truft  entirely, 
or  indeed  to  build  a  great  deal  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  accounts  which  they  have  given  of  the  vaft 
armies  of  Semiramis ,  Ninus ,  and  other  eaftern 
Monarchs  of  early  time ;  and  tho’  we  are  far  from 
being  certain  that  their  numbers  are  not  magnified; 
yet  this  much  we  muft  necefiarily  admit,  that  it  was 
the  belief  of  fucceeding  ages,  antient  in  refpeff  of 
ours,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  people  in 
thofe  eaftern  countries  in  times  much  more  antient. 

Thus  Diodorus  relates  -f,  that  Ninus  led  an  army 
Into  BaBria,  of  1,700,000  foot,  and  210,000 
horfe,  and  wanted  only  a  few  of  10,600  chariots. 

That  the  king  of  Baftria  met  him  with  an  army 
of  400,  000  men. 

That  Setairamis  gathered  together  2  millions  of 
men  to  build  Bagylon. 

That  this  powerful  Princefs  carried  an  army  in¬ 
to  India ,  of  3  millions  of  foot,  half  a  million  of 
horfe,  1 00, 000  chariots ;  and  to  fupply  the  want  of 

elephants, 

*  In  his  7th  book,  f.  468. 

4  In  his  2d  book,  §  5-  6.  7.  s£.  17, 
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elephants,  caufed  1 00,000  men  to  ride  on  as  many 
camels  dreffed  up  in  the  refemblance  of  elephants : 
befides  which,  lhe  carried  along  with  her  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  2000  fhips  fo  framed  that  they 
could  be  taken  down  in  different  pieces,  and  join¬ 
ed  together  when  there  was  occafion  to  ufe  them : 
notwithftanding  all  which,  the  Indian  King  mufter- 
ed  up  a  greater  army. 

That  the  Medes ,  in  one  of  their  expeditions 
againft  the  *  Cadufii ,  led  an  army  of  800,000  men ; 
and  that  the  Cadufii  met  them  with  200,000. 

And  Strabo  ofiferves,  f  that  antiently  the  Get# 
and  Daci  had  armies  of  200,000  men. 

The  age  iri  which  T roy  was  taken  by  the  Greeks. , 
is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  was  reckoned  anti- 
ent  ip  the  times  of  Julius  C<efar ,  Diodorus  Siculust 
and  Strabo ;  yet,  in  this  early  age,  Greece ,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  feem  to  have  been  well  peo¬ 
pled.  If  we  compute  the  army  Greece  fent  a- 
gainft  the  Trojans,  and  their  allies,  we  fhall  find  it 
was  one  of  the  greateft,  which,  according  to  their 
hiftory,  the  Greeks  ever  brought  into  the  field. 

Homer  gives  a  catalogue  of  1186  fhips,  which 
Thucydides  (for  the  fake  of  the  round  number,  as 
may  be  fuppofed)  %  raifes  to  1 200. 

But 

4 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  2.  §  33. 

f  In  the  7th  book  of  his  Geography,  4680 

J  BopkL  §  io# 
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But  taking  the  number  from  Homer ,  let  us  de¬ 
termine  every  thing  from  the  accounts  he  hath  gi¬ 
ven  us. 

In  one  part  of  his  poem  *,  he  afligns  120  hands  to 

v  t  -  \  r 

fome  of  the  fhips ;  who  are  to  be  confidered  both  as 
failors  and  foldiers,  fince  the  names  of  ipfait  x}  rofav 
h  «doTi?s  rowers  and  Jkilful  archers ,  which  we  find 
in  the  fame  catalogue,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  army  except  the  commanders.  At  this  rate 
if  each  of  the  fhips  had  carried  as  many,  the  whole 
army  muff  have  confifted  of  142,  3 20  men.  But 

as  according  to  another  pafiage  -f,  fome  fhips  con- 

1  4 

tained  only  50  men,  the  army  could  not  be  fo  great: 
and,  at  the  mean  proportion  of  85  to  each  fhip,  a- 
mounted  to  100,  810  men.  This  was  a  great  ar¬ 
my  ;  tho’  Thucydides  cbferves  the  Greeks  could  have 
raifed  a  greater,  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  wanting 
provifions,  in  a  foreign  country  t 

But  befides  thefe  general  obfervations,  it  will 
be  proper  to  enter  more  into  a  detail,  and  form  a 
calculation  of  the  number  of  the  antient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  moft  noted  countries  on  the  coafts  of 


the 


Tali'  uXv  myTYXOVTO.  dec  r-!ovy  ir  J'l  warn 

K vf>oi  fioiuiur  iXtx]oy  ^  uy.gci  (SoCiyov 


Book  II.  lin.  509.  5  if. 


t 
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the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  compare  them  with  the 
people  of  England  in  the  prefent  age. 

In  this  comparifon,  the  beft  we  can  do  is  to 
build  upon  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made 
in  a  late  book,  concerning  the  bulk  of  moft  of  the 
remarkable  countries  of  the  world  computed  in 
fquare  miles  * :  for  tho’  fuch  obfervations  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  be  free  from  miftakes,  being  taken  on¬ 
ly  from  modern  maps,  which  are  not  perfectly  exadt ; 
yet  they  are  the  beft  helps  we  have,  for  determi¬ 
ning  the  extent  of  thefe  countries,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  they  bear  to  each  other.  They  are  more  cer¬ 
tain  guides,  than  the  antient  maps,  or  the  length 
and  breadth  affigned  by  antient  or  modern  authors ; 
elpecially  in  the  iflands,  and  fuch  countries  as  Spain , 
Italy ,  and  Greece ,  which  had  antiently,  and  ftill  have 
the  moft  diftindt  boundaries  by  the  fea,  or  remark¬ 
able  rivers,  and  mountains. 

A  rule  has  likewife  been  laid  down  by  one  of  our 
bed  Mathematicians  +,  by  which  we  may  nearly  de¬ 
termine  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  any  city  or 
ftate,  from  the  number  of  its  fighting  men.  And 
this  being  fundamental  in  calculations  of  this  kind, 
I  may  take  notice,  that  ’tis  not  only  confirmed  from 
modern,  but  alfo  from  a  couple  of  antient  obferva¬ 
tions 

*  A  new  Sumy  of  the  globe,  by  Thomas Templeman. 

f  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Halley ,  in  hjs  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  of  Brega™  in 

Sikfia,  in.  Lowtbcrpeh  abridgment  of  the  Bhilofoph.  Tranfaci 
vol.  x.  p.  $69, 
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tions  of  two  of  the  molt  authentic  antient  writetSj 
C<efar  and  Strabo. 

The  ftrft  of  them'  relates,  that,  after  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  Helvetii ,  who  had  abandoned  their  coun¬ 
try  to  feek  new  habitations,  and  in  this  view  had  car¬ 
ried  their  wives  and  children  along  with  them,  he 
found  in  their  camp,  rolls  of  all  who  had  underta¬ 
ken  this  expedition,  diftinguifhing  fuch  as  could 
bear  arms,  and  the  old  men,  women  and  children 
feparately  *. 

In  the  rolls  it  flood  thus  i 
Of  the  Helvetii  — ■ 


' Tulingi 
Latobrigi 
Rauraci 
Boii  — 


263,000 

36,000 

14,000 

23,000 

32,000 


Sum  368,000 

And  of  the  whole  number,  thole  who 

could  bear  arms  were  —  92,000 


Which  is  the  fourth  part,  and  agrees  very  well 
with  Mr.  Halley’s  computation. 

There 

*  In  cafiris  Helnsetiorum  tabula  reperta  funt  Uteris  Gratis  con « 
fetice,  et  ad  C  afar  cm  relates ;  quibus  in  tabulis  nominatim  ratio  con~ 
fetia  erat,  qui  numerus  domo  exiffet  eorum  qui  arma  ferre  pojfenty 
et  item  feparatim  pueri,  fenes,  mulierefque.  Quorum  omnium  ri- 
rttm  fumma  erat,  capitum  Hehetiorum  miliia  cclxiii,  Tulingo - 
rum  millia  x X x  v I ,  hatobrigorum  Xiv,  Rauracorum  xxm,  Boio - 
rum  xxx  11.  Ex  his,  quiarmaferrepojfentadmilliaxo.il.  Sum - 

ma  omnium  fuerunt  ad  millia  ccclxiix. 

Ccefar  de  belli  Gall.  lib.  1.  §  29. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Cetfar,  affigns  different  numbers ;  but 
the  numbers  marked  by  Ccsjar  himfelf  are  more  authentic. 
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There  is  alfo  a  paflage  in  Strabo ,  which  confirms 
the  fame  calculation* •, 

When  Augufius  Defer  rooted  out  the  nation  of 
the  Salafsii ,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Alps,  he  fold 
36, 000  perfons  for  flaves,  of  whom  8000  were 
able  to  bear  arms.  And  tho’,  by  Dr.  Halley’ s  rule, 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  few  above  9000,  this 
difference  is  juftly  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
more  than  1 000  of  their  beft  men  killed,  before 
they  were  fubdued; 

These  palfages  in  fuch  old  authors  confirm  the 
accounts  of  the  authors  themfelves,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Halley’ s  rule  of  computation  from  the  bills  of  Silefia. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  calculations,  let  us  begin 
with  Egypt  fo  famous  in  antient  ftory. 

England ,  according  to  Mr.  ’Templematfs  purvey , 
contains  49,450  fquare  miles  (of  which  there  are  60 
in  a  degree),  and  Egypt  140,700.  So  the  extent 
of  Egypt  is  to  that  of  England ,  as  2.84  to  1.  Eng¬ 
land  is  computed  to  contain  8  millions  of  inhabi¬ 
tants.  If  Egypt  was  peopled  in  the  fame  proporti¬ 
on,  it  muft  have  contained  about  22,700,000. 
But,  according  to  antient  hiftorians,  it  appears  to 
have  contained  many  more. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  -f  that  more  than  1 700 
males  were  born  in  Egypt  the  fame  day  which 
gave  birth  to  the  famous  Sefofiris ,  The  father  of 

F  this 

*  Lib.  4.  p.  31$. 

’  f  Lib.  1,  cap.  53.  54 
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this  monarch  ordered  all  thefe  boys  to  be  brought  to 
court  and  educated  along  with  his  fon ;  perfuading 
himfelf,  that  thofe  who  were  bred  up  with  the  Prince 
from  their  infancy  would  become  his  warmeft  friends, 
moil  affectionate  foldiers,  and  moft  faithful  com¬ 
manders.  Such  wifdom  and  policy  make  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  hiftorians  lefs  improbable ;  fince,  by  the 
affiftance  of  fo  able  counfellors,  with  an  army  of 
600,000  foot,  24,000  horfe,  and  27,000  warlike 
chariots,  he  might  well  have  made  fuch  mighty 
conquefts.  ’Tis  to  this  uncommon  adtion  of  the 
father  of  Sefojtris ,  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  males  born  in  Egypt  on  that  particular 
day;  and  if  as  many  were  born  every  day,  (which  we 
muff  be  allowed  to  affume,  as  there  is  no  reafon  for 
diftinguilhing  that  day  from  any  other)  there  muff 
have  been  born  in  one  year  no  fewer  than  620,500 
males ;  from  which  it  follows,  according  to  Dr. 
Halley’s,  calculation,  that  there  were  more  than  1 7 
millions  of  males  in  Egypt  in  that  early  age.  And 
allowing  an  equal  number  of  females,  the  whole 
people  amounted  to  more  than  34  millions. 

According  to  the  accounts  o i Herodotus  Egypt 
was  very  populous  in  the  days  of  Amafis ,  who  lived 
a  little  before  the  founding  of  the  Perfian  empire 
by  Cyrus.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  it  contained 
20,000  cities  all  inhabited :  at  this  rate,  allowing 
2000  to  each  city,  the  number  of  the  whole  people 
amounted  to  40  millions. 

An* 

*  Lib.  z.  p.  1 79.  edit.  Henrici  Stephani. 
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And  confidering  how  many  large  cities  Egypt 
contained,  efpeciaily  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  its  two  capital  cities  'Thebes  and  Memphis ,  this 
fuppofition  of  2000  to  each  city  will  not  perhaps 
be  thought  extravagant. 

Thebes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft 
cities  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  It  is  celebrated 
by  Homer  *  for  its  hundred  gates,  out  of  each  of 
which  marched  200  men,  with  horfes  and  chariots, 
in  all  20,000,  whom  we  may  call  cavalry.  But 
Tacitus,  an  author  of  great  credit,  and  far  from  being 
credulous,  gives  us  yet  a  more  magnificent  idea  of 
its  inhabitants,  f  in  computing  the  number  of 
fighting  men  at  700,000.  The  quadruple  of 
which  or  2,800,000,  being  the  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  fhews  it  to  have  been  more  than  twice  and  a 
half,  or  perhaps  thrice  as  populous  as  London . 

The  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Thebes  is 
further  evident  from  the  largenefs  of  its  extent, 

which, 

*  ——————— - cvT  oact  ©ij/Sctf 

AlyiiTrleae,  89/  So/uoi;  tv  xlvj^otTa.  kutoli, 

A  tt  t  r  ,  ,  A  /  A»  >  >  f  t 

At  V  iKCCTOJUTTVhOl  6/(7/,  0  tWLQtTlOl  0  OLV  IKOtTYIV 

'Aytfit;  t^oiyvivai  uyv  t7T7roi(Tiy  Xj  oyivytv. 

Homer .  Iliad.  9.  Iin.  381.  Si c, 

Mox  vifit  veterum  Thebarum  magna  vefrigia,  et  manebant 
ftru&is  molibus  litter  ae  .^Egyptiae,  priorem  opulentiam  com* 
plexas :  juiTufque  e  fenioribus  facerdotum  patrium  fermonem 
interpretari,  referebat  habitaife  quondam  feptingenta  millia 
astat e  militari, 

T&it,  Amah  lib ,  ze  cay  60 
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which,  according  to  Strabo  *,  was  in  his  time  no  lefs 
than  80  Greek  ftadioi,  or  10  Greek  miles,  in  length ; 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  f  computes  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  at  140  Greek  ftadioi,  or  17I  Greek  miles: 
but  in  more  antient  times  j  its  circuit  was  reckon¬ 
ed  much  greater,  and  even  computed  to  have  been 
420  Greek  ftadioi,  or  52!  Greek  miles  ||. 

As 

*  In  the  17th  book  of  his  Geography,  p.  1170, 

-f  In  his  1  ft  book, 

J  Eujlachiuss  Commentary  upon  the  TTipwywis  Diotty- 
fius ,  printed  at  London  1638  in  folio,  v.  249.  p.  45. 

||  To  make  this  and  the  followipg  computations  more  clear, 
we  {hall  let  down  the  proportion  of  Greek ,  Roman  and  Englijh 
meafures  of  length  from  Arhuthnot's  Tables. 

A  Greek  /xi\iov  contained  8  Greek  rccfiot,  and  a  rcthoc  contained 
605  2t  Englijh  inches ;  an  Englijh  furlong  contains  7920  Englijh 
inches :  fo  an  Englijh  furlong  is  to  a  Greek  ftadios  (or,  which 
is  the  fame,  an  Englijh  mile  is  to  a  Greek  as  1  to 

.76420272727,  and  fo  in  infinitum,  or  nearly  as  1  to  .7642, 
or  as  1.3  to  1. 

A  Roman  miliare  contained  8  Roman  ftadia,  and  a  Roman 

*  •»  *■  V 

ftadium  contained  725  z\  Englijh  inches :  fo  an  Englijh  furlong 
is  to  a  Roman  ftadium  (or  an  Englijh  mile  is  to  a  Roman  mi¬ 
liare)  as  1  to  .91571969696 /# or  nearly  as  1.0915 
to  1. 

From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  either  Greek  or  Roman 
jneafures  of  length  to  Englijh  miles. 

In  all  fuch  calculations,  it  feems  fafeft  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
authors  who  write  inGr^,  and  ufe  the  words  s-ctSioc  or  ^i\iov9 
mean  the  Greek  meafures ;  and  that  the  writers  in  Latin  meap 
the  Roman ,  if  the  contrary  is  not  exprefted. 
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As  Thebes  was  a  moft  magnificent  city,  fo  Mem¬ 
phis ,  which  became  the  capital  in  later  times,  was 
likewife  very  grand  and  populous.  According  to 
Diodorus  *  it  was  x  8  f  Greek  miles  in  circuit ;  he 
obferves  further  ft,  that  Egypt  had  antiently  1 8,000 
remarkable  cities,  «£*eAoys?  k)  woAetf.  I  con¬ 

fers  he  takes  notice,  in  the  fame  paffage,  that  anti- 
ently  there  were  7,000,000  of  people  in  Egypt-,  and 
that  there  were  only  3,000,000  in  his  time :  the 
expreffion  too  feems  to  be  comprehenfive,  and  to 
include  the  whole  people,  (rvpmv-rof  A •,  but  ’tis 
probable,  this  can  only  be  underftood  of  the  heads 
of  families,  or  fighting  men,  as  3,000,000  (if  it 
includes  the  whole  inhabitants)  was  too  fmall  a 
number  for  the  age  of  Diodorus:  it  is  even  too 
fmall  for  the  prefent  age,  fince  Maillet  makes  it  to 
contain  4,000,000  at  a  time  when  it  grones  under 
the  oppreilion  of  Turkijh  defpotifm.  Befides,  Jo- 
fephus,  who  lived  not  long  after  Diodorus ,  com¬ 
putes  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  at  7,500,000,  be¬ 
fides  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria%.  Underftand- 
ing  Diodorus  therefore  as  meaning  the  fighting 
men,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ,  in  the  age  of  Dio¬ 
dorus,  were  12,  and  had  been  antiently  28  millions. 

That  Egypt  was  very  populous  in  times  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity,  may  be  alfo  concluded 

from 

% 
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from  what  Herodotus  obferves*,  That  410,000  fol- 
diers,  ali  native  Egyptians ,  were  fometimes  kept 
in  pay  ;  a  great  army  for  a  country  of  no  great 
extent :  efpecially  as  the  old  Egyptians  were  never 
much  addicted  to  war,  and  the  humour  of  keeping 

V 

up  great  armies  in  time  of  peace,  for  making  or 
preferving  foreign  conquefts,  feems  to  have  begun 
much  later.  The  old  Egyptian  army  could  only 
be  intended  for  preferving  the  inward  peace  and 
police  of  the  country.  This  makes  it  probable  it 
bore  a  lefs  proportion  to  the  whole  people,  than  the 
great  Handing  armies  of  modern  Kings  do  to  the 
reft  of  their  fubjedls.  If  we  compare  the  Egyptians 
with  the  French ,  who  are  a  more  warlike  people  ; 
and  compute  the  people  of  France  at  16  or 
20  millions,  and  the  army  which  the  King  main¬ 
tains  conftantly  at  200,000-,  according  to  this 
proportion,  Egypt  muft  have  contained  32  or 
40  millions.  But  the  French  armies  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  bear  a  much  greater  proportion,  than 
the  Egyptian ,  to  the  number  of  the  whole  people. 

Tho’  we  ought  not  to  pretend  to  certainty  in 
fuch  computations ;  and  conjeftures  on  fuchfubjedls 
may  often  be  far  enough  from  the  truth  :  yet  if  the 
accounts  of  Herodotus ,  Strabo ,  and  Diodorus  Siculus , 
may,  in  any  meafure,  be  depended  on,  and  we 
take  the  medium  of  all  the  different  computations 
of  34,  40,  28  and  32  millions,  the  inhabitants 

of 
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of  Egypt  may  be  reckoned  about  34,000,000,  and 
its  populoufnefs  to  that  ol  England ,  as  3  to  2. 

The  preceeding  computations  are  formed  on 
fuppofition,  that  antient  was  as  large  as  modem 
Egypt. 

But,  if  antient  Egypt  was  lefs,  the  argument 
for  its  greater  populoufnefs  is  fo  much  ftronger ; 
and  that  it  was  fo,  will  appear  probable,  if  we 
compare  Egypt  with  Italy ,  the  limits  of  which, 
as  it  is  bounded  by  feas  and  mountains,  are  more 
eafily  alcertained.  From  fuch  a  comparifon,  we 
can  fcarce  fuppofe  that  Egypt  was  larger  or  even  fo 
large  as  Italy,  which  is  only  about  half  the  bulk 
of  modern  Egypt ,  according  to  the  meafures  in 
ST empleman. 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  breadth  of  E- 
gypt ,  at  the  Mediterranean  fea,  where  it  was  great- 
eft,  was  3600  Egyptian  ftadioi,  or  about  346  Eng- 
lifh  miles  and  its  length,  from  North  to  South, 
about  666  Englijh  miles  *.  The  meafures  in  He¬ 
rodotus  are  larger  than  thofe  which  either  Diodorus 
Siculus  f  or  Strabo  t  has  affigned.  Above  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  Nik  it  becomes  much  narrower :  and 
the  only  region  of  Egypt  that  was  well  inhabited, 
was  that  on  each  fide  of  the  Nile ;  which,  in  few 
places,  according  to  Strabo ,  |j  contained  a  breadth 
ef  300  Greek  ftadioi,  or  30  Englijh  miles, 

Italy , 

*  Herod,  lib.  2.  pag,  103.  104. 
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Italy ,  whofe  limits  are  better  fixed,  is  found,  by 
the  moderns,  to  be  about  900  miles  in  length*  ; 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  560  miles  in  breadth; 
in  the  middle  parts  136,  and  in  feme  fcarce  25. 
,And  tho’  in  fome  places  it  is  very  narrow,  yet, 
near  the  Alps ,  there  is  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

From  thefe  meafures,  it  is  probable,  that  Egypt 
was  not  fo  large  as  Italy  5  which  according  to 
! Pempleman ,  contains  only  75,576  fquare-miles. 
And,  if  antient  Egypt  was  no  larger,  inftead  of 
being  if,  it  mull  have  been  thrice  as  populous  as 

What  has  been  obferved  of  the  extent  of  antient 
and  modern  Egypt  is  confirmed  by  a  paflage  in 
Strabo  -f  where  he  exprefsly  afierts,  that  the  antients 
gave  the  name  of  Egypt  only  to  that  region  which 
was  overflowed  by  the  Nile  but  that  the  moderns 
included  all  that  region  to  the  Eaft  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  Arabick  Gulph  and  the  Nile,  and  a  great 
part  towards  theWeft,  as  the  Ptolomys  had  fo  far  ex¬ 
tended  their  dominions,  and  the  Romans  fucceeded 
to  their  power.  Thus  the  limits  of  antient  Egypt 
were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Ptolomys ,  and,  it  is 
probable,  they  continue  much  in  the  fame  fituation 
at  prefent.  Indeed,  if  fomething  of  this  kind  had 
not  happened,  there  could  have  been  no  foundation 
for  what  Diodorus  Siculus  has  afferted  t,  That  an- 

tiently 

* 
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tiently  Egypt  was  the  moft  populous  country  in  the 
world:  this  could  not  be  true,unlefsit  was  thrice,  for 
we  {hall  Ihew  immediately  that  feveral  other  coun¬ 
tries  were  more  than  thrice,  as  populous  as  England . 

The  accounts  we  have  of  Egypt  from  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  Monfieur  de  Maillet ,  a  French  Conful  who 
refided  long  in  this  country,  render  our  conje¬ 
ctures  concerning  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  Egypt 
not  improbable.  He  does  not  indeed  compute  the 
inhabitants,  in  his  time,  at  more  than  four  millions, 
and  confeffes,  that  he  once  thought  their  number 
had  never  been  greater ;  but  he  retracts  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  declares,  that,  after  having  confidered 
the  matter  more  maturely,  he  believes  that  Egypt 
contained  many  more  people  in  times  of  remote 
antiquity  * :  and  this  is  an  evident  confequence  of 
the  accounts  he  gives  of  the  country.  We  have 
taken  notice  already^  that  it  is  faid  to  have  contain¬ 
ed  in  antient  times  18,000  or  20,000  cities.  This 

will  not  appear  improbable,  if  we  confider  what 

» 

Maillet  has  obferved,  that  many  of  its  antient  ci¬ 
ties  have  been  ruined  by  the  various  revolutions  it 
has  undergone  *,  and  that  by  cities  we  mull  not  un- 
derftand  only  walled  towns,  but  every  village  built 
on  an  higher  ground  to  prevent  danger  from  the  0- 
verflowing  of  the  Nile :  for  the  houfes,  in  that 
quarter  of  Egypt  which  is  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  are  not  built  on  low,  but  riling 

G  grounds. 
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grounds,  either  natural  or  artificial,  and  formed  in¬ 
to  villages  which  do  *  not  confift  only  of  a  few 
houfes,  as  in  other  countries  where  there  is  not 
the  fame  necefiity,  but  contain,  many  of  them, 
public  edifices,  and  fome  of  them  have  two  or 
three  thoufand  inhabitants.  Viewing  it  therefore 
in  this  light,  as  a  country  full  of  confiderable 
towns  which  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  contain¬ 
ed  2000  people  at  a  medium,  as  fome  of  them, 
fuch  as  'Thebes  and  Memphis  were  very  large,  it  will 
not  appear  incredible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
wer e  above  30,000,000. 

Maillet  obferves  further,  that  a  larger  part  of 
Egypt  was  cultivated  antiently  than  at  prefent ;  and 

that  even  thofe  parts  which  are  at  any  confiderable 

»  .♦  <  *  - 

diflance  from  the  Nile  are  not  fown  :  fuch  is  the 
bad  policy  of  the  government.  This  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  what  was  faid  above,  that  antient  was  much 
lefs  than  modern  Egypt ,  as  this  comprehends  ma¬ 
ny  large  defarts  and  barren  iflands,  both  towards 
the  Eaft  and  Weft,  which  were  not  reckoned  parts 

of 


*  Lettre  I.  page  27. 

Maillet ,  taking  notice  of  the  plains  of  Egypt  which  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Nile  to  the  mountains,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words ; 

Ces  plaincs  font  femces  partout  de  gros  bourgs  iff  de  villages  5 
mais  quels  villages  !  il  ne  faut  pas  fe  fgurer  que  fe  foient  de  jimples 
hameaux .  La  plupart  font  decor es  d' edifices  publics  a  Vufage  du 
pais  ;  il y  en  a  oil  V  on  compte  des  deux  iff  trois-mille  perform? s,  iff  en 
general \  plufieurs  contiennent  plus  df  habitant  que  nos  gran  des  villes. 
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of  Egypt  in  the  moil  antient  times ;  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  there  may  be,  and  adtually  is  much 
lefs  of  Egypt  cultivated,  than  formerly,  when,  by 
the  care  of  its  Princes,  the  waters  of  the  river 
were  conveyed  to  a  much  greater  diftance.  And, 
if  Maillet  computes  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  in 
fuch.  a  fmall  extent  of  country,  after  all  things 
have  been  going  to  wrack  for  2000  years,  after  fo 
•  many  conquefts  and  revolutions,  and  under  fuch 
an  opprefiive  government,  and  fuch  a  bad  policy 
as  the  Lurkijh,  it  becomes  highly  probable,  that, 
in  its  antient  and  molt  flourifhing  times,  under  its 
own  Princes,  and  with  the  molt  excellent  lav/s, 
when  it  was  much  better  cultivated,  and  a  greater 
extent  of  ground  taken  in,  it  contained  fix  or  fe¬ 
ver.  times  as  many  people. 

Next  to  Egypt  let  us  confider  Palejline,  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  of  very  fmall  extent.  According 
to  ‘Templeman ,  it  is  not  one  fixth  part  of  England ; 
and  muft  furely  have  been  but  a  fmall  country. 
Yet  we  find  from  facred  writ  *,  that  the  fighting 
jnen,  exclulive  of  the  two  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja¬ 
min,  were  1,570,000.  And,  if  we  take  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  thefe  two  to  the  other  10  tribes,  from 
their  enrolments  which  are  marked  in  another 
paffage  -j-,  wre  mult  add  more  than  121,000:  the 
whole  number  of  fighting  men  amounting  by  this 

account 
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account  to  1,691,000  ;  and  the  quadruple  of  this 
laft  fum,  or  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,  to 
6,764,000 :  at  which  rate  Palejline  was  at  leaft 
five  times  as  populous  as  England. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  Numbers ,  the  Levites  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  years  of  age,  in  the  other  tribes 
all  above  20,  are  numbered.  The  proportion  of 
the  Levites  ought  therefore  to  be  railed,  and  of 
courfe  the  number  of  fighting  men  and  of  the 
whole  people  muft  have  been  greater. 

Nor  is  it  only  from  one  paflage  we  conclude  the 
Jfraelites  were  fo  numerous.  This  appears  from  o- 
ther  paffages  of  facred  hiflory.  We  find  the  two 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael  bringing  to  the  field  no 
lefs  than  1,200,000  chofen  men*;  Amaziah ,  who 
was  only  King  of  Judah  and  Benjamin ,  had  an  ar¬ 
my  of  300,000  choice  men  -f ;  Uzziah  his  fuccefior 
had  307,500  t  and  Afa,  one  of  his  predeceffors  in 
the  fame  kingdom,  had  yet  a  greater  army  con- 
fifting  of  580,000  11 :  JehoJhaphat  the  fon  of  Afa , 
had  the  greateft  of  all,  confifting  of  1,160,000. 
What  a  prodigious  army  muft  he  have  command¬ 
ed,  had  he  been  Sovereign  of  all  the  tribes  ** ! 

A  2 

1 

I 
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As  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Paleftine  was  of  a 
very  fmall  extent,  and  the  account  of  its  numerous 
armies  is  taken  from  fcripture  itfelf ;  this  argu¬ 
ment  will  have  a  peculiar  lorce,  and  almoft  deter¬ 
mine  the  queftion  with  fuch  as  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  fcripture.  Two  things  feem  evident : 
Firft,  That  the  JewiJh  Hiftorians  have  not  written 
in  much,  perhaps  not  at  all,  higher  terms  con¬ 
cerning  the  great  populoufnefs  of  Paleftine ,  than 
the  Hiftorians  of  other  nations,  concerning  the 
numbers  of  people  in  thofe  countries  of  which 
they  write ;  which  both  confirms  the  accounts  of 
thefe  Hiftorians,  and  alfo  helps  to  anfwer  an 
obje&ion  that  might  be  raifed  againft  facred 
writ,  drawn  from  its  reprefentation  of  the  vaft; 
number  of  the  Ifraelites.  Secondly,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  great  populoufnefs  of  Paleftine  in  fo 
antient  an  age,  would  altogether  determine  the 
queftion  concerning  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  na¬ 
tions,  were  it  not  that  it  may  be  imputed  to  a  mi¬ 
racle,  as  there  were  fo  many  other  miraculous  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites :  for  if 
there  was  no  miracle  in  the  cafe,  no  good  account- 
can  be  given  why  Paleftine  fhould  have  been  more 
populous  than  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Jews  fornifhes  us  with  ano¬ 
ther  argument  for  the  truth  of  our  hypothecs,  as 
we  learn  from  facred  writ  how  much  they  multi¬ 
plied  in  Egypt  in  a  very  Ihort  time  •,  and  that  when 
they  left  it,  they  amounted  to  600,000  fishtino- 

men  | 
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men  *;  which  not  only  fhews  how  numerous  the  If- 
raelites  were,  but  is  alfo  a  confirmation  of  the  great 
populoufnefs  of  Egypt \  in  times  of  fuch  remote  an¬ 
tiquity. 

W e  proceed  next  to  Greses ,  which  we  fiiall  find 
very  populous.  According  to  T empleman’s  fur- 
vey, 

Epirus  contained  fquare  miles  — -  — -  7955 

‘ Tbejfaly  4650 

Achaia  — ■  —  —  '  —  3420 

Peiopomefus  —  •— >  ~~  7220 

cA.  — ^ — ■mi  111  11  mi  ||_ 

Sum  23,245 

And,  of  thefe  countries  alone  Greece  confided 
in  its  bed  and  mod  fiourifhing  times,  (for  Albania 
and  Macedonia  which  were  fomewhat  larger  than 
the  other  four,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  Greece ). 
Excluding  thefe  two  countries,  Greece  was  not  half 
fo  large  as  England  ■,  yet  it  contained  many  great 
cities  and  republics,  and  mud  have  been  greatly 
dored  with  people.  There  is  a  pafiage  in  Athena  us 
f  which  may  help  us  to  form  fome  probable  conje¬ 
ctures  about  the  date  of  Athens :  for,  in  tire  times 
of  Demetrius  Phakreus ,  he  makes  its  enrolled  citi¬ 
zens  amount  to  — -  — •  — ■  21,000 

And  the  drangers  to  —  *—  10,000 

■ MW— p 

*  y- 

Sum  S^000 

If, 

*  Exod.  xii.  37.  Numbers  chap.  i. 

4.  In  the  6th  book  of  his  DeipnofopKfb  chap,  xx* 
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If,  then,  we  compute  each  man  to  have  had  a 
Wife  and  two  children,  the  number  of  fuch  as  were 
free  was  1 24,000. 

If  the  family  was  greater,  the  number  of  citi¬ 
zens  muft  have  been  greater  in  proportion.  But 
reckoning  the  free  citizens  only  —  124,000 

And  to  this  adding  the  Haves  whom  A- 

therueus  reckons  — -  —  400,000 

The  whole  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  524,000 
If  we  compute  6  free  perfons  in  each  family, 
then  the  number  of  free  perfons  was  —  18  6,000 
And  that  of  Haves  —  — •  400,000  • 

Sum  586,000 

Now  Attica  was  only  a  part  of  what  was  called 
properly  Greece  or  Acbaia ,  which  contained  feve- 
ral  other  diftrifts  *,  viz.  AEtolia ,  Doris ,  Locris  O- 
zolaa ,  Phocis,  Megaris ,  Bceotia  and  Locris  Epicne- 
midia ;  and,  tho5  fome  of  thefe  Hates  were  fmalJ, 
others  of  them  were  confiderable,  and  were  fome- 
times  the  rivals  of  Athens  itfelf.  All  the  feven  to¬ 
gether  with  Attica ,  according  to  7* ! empleman ,  con¬ 
tained  only  3420  fquare  miles ;  and  tho’  Attica  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  larger  than  any  of  the  reH,  ex¬ 
cept  Bceotia ,  its  territory  could  not  have  been  great¬ 
er  than  one  fourth  of  Achaia  or  contained  more  than 
855  fquare  miles.  But,  fuppofing  it  had  contained 

3000, 
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iooo,  it  tvas  not,  at  this  rate,  the  23d  part  of 
Greece  ;  and  if  all  Greece  was  peopled  in  the  fame 
proportion,  it  contained  above  12,000,000. 

If  Attica  contained  only  855  fquare  miles,  this 
makes  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  more  than 
1 4,000,000.  If  it  was  only  one  fifth  of  Achaia ,  it 
raifes  the  number  to  more  than  1 7,000,000  :  taking 
therefore  the  medium  of  thefe  three  laft  computati¬ 
ons,  their  number  amounts  to  more  than  14,000,000. 
At  which  rate,  had  Greece  been  as  large  as  England. , 
it  would  have  contained  more  than  29,000,000, 
and  been  near  four  times  as  populous  ;  and,  confi- 
dering  what  a  mighty  people  the  Greeks  were, 
how  furprifing  foever  this  may  appear  to  the  great 
admirers  of  modem  policy,  Stis  far  from  being 
improbable.  The  great  ftrength  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  Hate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  P elopomeftan 
war,  is  evident  from  the  Ioffes  they  fuftained  1 
200  triremes  that  perifh’d  in  Egypt  with  all  that  was 
in  them:  150  near  Cyprus:  in  Poritus  16,000 
men  compleatly  armed,  partly  citizens,  partly  al¬ 
lies  :  in  Sicily 40,000  men,  and  240  triremes : 
and  200  in  the  Hellefpont ;  and  fo  many  men  were 
killed  by  thoufands  and  two  thoufands,  and  fo 
many  fhips  loft  by  tens  and  fives,  that  Ifocra- 
tes,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  fays  it 
was  needlefs  to  mention  them.  Thefe  things  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  very  Ihort  time  *. 

That 


r.- 
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That  the  other  countries  in  Greece',  (belides 
Attica )  and  the  neighbouring  i (lands,  were  well 
peopled,  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  their  hifto- 
ry;  Atben<eus  in  the  pafifage  quoted  above,  in 
which  he  takes  notice  of  the  Athenians  having 

tD 

400,000  (laves,  afierts  alfo,  that  the  Arcadians  had 
300,000 •,  the  Corinthians  460,000 ;  and  the  Re¬ 
public  of Mgifta  470,0'ooj  tho’  it  feems  not  to  have 
had  any  other  territory,  but  that  ffnall  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  which,  according  to  Strabo  *,  was 
only  180,  or  according  to  another  reading,  150, 
Greek  ftadioi  in  circuit,  that  is,  by  the  largeft  ac¬ 
count,  about  20  E?iglijh  miles.  Now  where  there 
was  fuch  a  great  number  of  (laves,  we  muft  con¬ 
clude,  that  there  was  proportionally  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  free  citizens  5  and,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Greece  was  extremely  populous. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus ;  takes  notice, 
that  there  were  9000  citizens  in  Sparta ,  30,000 
in  the  reft  of  Laconia ,  in  whole  39,000  ;  and  as 
.(laves  feem  rather  to  have  been  more  numerous  at 
Sparta ,  than  at  Athens ,  the  territory  of  Laconia 
muft  have  been  very  populous.  The  whole  region 
of Peloponnefus  confided  only  of  7220  fquare  miles  ; 
and  befides  Laconia ,  it  contained  Achaia,  (proper¬ 
ly  fo  called),  Elis ,  Mejfenia ,  Arcadia ,  and  Argclis  +, 
The  ifland  of  Eubcea,  (now  Negropont)  (ituated 
near  the  coaft  of  Attica ,  appears,  both  in  antient 

H  and 

\ 

*  Lib.  8.  p,  576. 

f  Cluver,  Introduft  geograph,  lib.  4,  cap,  7, 
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and  modern  maps,  to  have  been  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  whole  Athenian  territory  :  according  to 
*. Templeman ,  it  contains  only  1300  fquare  miles. 
This  confirms  the  former  computation  of  the  fmall 
extent  of  Attica. 

IT  ALT  was  likewife  very  populous  before  the 
Romans  conquered  its  free  cities';  About  the  age 
of  Servius  Tullius ,  the  fixth  King  of  Rome ,  there 
were  powerful  ftates  in  the  Southern  parts  of  it, 
particularly  in  Magna  Gracia.  The  ftate  of  Sybaris 
alone,  as  Diodorus  relates  *,  fent  an  army  of  300,000 
men  againft  the  Crotonienfes ,  who  met  them  with 
100,000.  At  this  rate,  thefe  two  neighbouring 
ftates  had  about  a  million  and  an  half  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  even  fuppofing  they  had  no  more  fighting 
men  than  they  brought  to  the  field,  which  could 
fcarce  have  been  the  cafe. 

S T RA BO  f  gives  the  fame  account  of  Sybaris 
and  adds  further,  that  it  was  about  200  Greek  fta- 
dioi,  or  2  5  Greek  miles  diftant  from  Croton,  was 
50  Greek  ftadioi,  or  6\  Greek  miles  in  circuit,  and 
commanded  four  neighbouringnations  ortribes,  and 
25  cities.  According  to  the  fame  author  j,  there 
were  feveral  other  confiderable  ftates  and  cities  in 
Great  Greece.  Particularly,  the  T arentines  were  a 
powerful  people,  and  could  raife  30,000  foot,  3000 

horfe, 

*  Lib.  12.  cap.  9, 
f  Lib.  6.  p.  404,, 
t  Lib.  6.  p.  429. 
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horfe,  and  1000  officers  of  horfe  ;  befides  they  had 
a  good  fleet ;  and  all  the  country  around  T aren - 
turn  was  antiently  full  of  people.  Yet  Magna 
Gracia  was  only  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  king- 
dom  of  Naples  at  prefent,  which  is  but  a  little 
more  than  two  fifths  of  England . 

But  we  lhall  beft  underftand  the  antient  ftrength 
of  Italy ,  and  of  what  powerful  and  populous 
ftates  it  confifted,  by  confidering  their  long 
ftruggle  againft  the  Romans ,  and  the  flow  progrefs 
of  the  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the  vaft 
numbers  and  bravery  of  that  warlike  people. 

ROME  arofe  from  the  fmalleft  and  molt  con¬ 
temptible  beginning.  When  *  Romulus  founded  the 
city,  his  fubje£ts  confifted  only  of  3000  foot  and 
300  horfe  •,  but,  at  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  37 
years,  he  left  46,000  foot,  and  near  x  000  horfe, 
within  a  very  irnall  territory.  Neither  did  the 
territory  of  Rome  in  after-times  increafe  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  Even  at  the 
death  of  Camillus ,  about  388  years  after  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  city,  the  Roman  territory  was  very  fmall, 
and  did  not  extend  beyond  20  or  24  Englijh  miles 
around  Rome.  During  this  period,  the  Romans 
had  only  made  war  againft  their  neareft  neighbours, 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  city.  The  war  with 
the  Samnites ,  whofe  country  was  at  no  great  di- 
ftance,  began  only  about  the  420th  year  A.  U.  C. 

Eutropius 

*  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  edit.  Franckfort,  £586,  folio,  p, 
74-  78-  79* 
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Eutropius  remarks,  that  it  was  about  that  time 
the  Romans  began  to  be  powerful  *  ;  for  they  car¬ 
ried  on  a  war  at  Samnium ,  almoft  130  Roman  miles 
from  the  city.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  of 
Rome  450,  that  they  made  any  confiderable  im- 
preflion  upon  Etruria.  The  war  with  the  Earentines 
began  only  about  the  477th  year  of  Rome.  But, 
during  this  period  of  400  years,  the  people  had 
increafed  prodigioufly. 

The  Cenfus  was  not  inftituted  till  the  time  of 
Servius  Euliius ,  who  began  his  reign  about  the 
x  75th  year  of  the  city.  Livy  has  obferved  -f ,  that 
at  the  firft  Cenfus,  80,000  Roman  citizens  were  in- 
rolled  ;  and  another  hiftorian  whom  he  quotes,  re¬ 
lates,  that  all  of  them  were  able  to  carry  arms. 
All  the  particular  inrolments  made  at  different 
times,  are  collected  together,  and  may  be  feen  at 
one  view  in  Vojftus' s  book  of  various  obfervations  t. 
In  the  year  245,  the  Cenfus  confifted  of  1 30,000  : 
in  the  year  256,  150,700  were  inrolled  :  after  the 
year  400,  and  between  that  and  the  500,  the  Cen¬ 
fus  was  fornetimes  250,000,  fometimes  278,000, 
and  fometimes  292,224.  During  moft  of  this  pe¬ 
riod, 

*  Jam  Romani  potentes  efle  coeperant ;  bellum  enim  in 
centefimo  et  tricefimo  fere  milliario  ab  urbe  apud  Samnites 
gerebatur.  Eutropius ,  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 

’  4  Millia  o&oginta  eo  luftro  civium  cenfa  dicuntur.  Adji- 
cit  fcriptorum  antiquiffimus  Fabius  Pi&or,  eorum,  qui  ferre 
arma  poffent,  cum  numerum  fuifle. 

Uv.  lib.  1 «  cap.  440 

J  P.  260 
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riod,  the  Roman  territory  was  very  fmall.  How 
rauft  it  then  have  been  crowded  with  inhabitants  ? 
the  inrolments  were  only  of  free  citizens,  not  of 
fiaves.  Thefe  the  Romans  neither  inlifted  in  their 
armies,  nor  inrolled  as  citizens,  but  in  cafes  of  ne- 
ceffity  (though  they  had  llaves  in  great  numbers 
from  the  beginning  of  their  ftate). 

Another  proof  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
Romans ,  is  their  being  conftantly  engaged  in  war, 
and  having  fo  many  of  their  men  killed  almoft  e- 
very  year.  From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  if  their 
fmall  country  had  not  been  populous  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  it  could  never  have  been  able  to 
furnifh  their  armies  with  fuch  conftant  reinforce¬ 
ments,  amidft  fuch  continual  battles-,  in  which  tho’ 
they  were  commonly,  yet  they  were  not  always  fu- 
perior,  but  feveral  times  fuffered  great  Ioffes,  and 
often  paid  dear  for  their  victories :  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  they  were  always  able  to  raife  great  ar¬ 
mies.  So  greatly  did  they  abound  in  people! 

Nor  was  the  populoufnefs  of  Italy  confined  to 
that  part  of  it  which  belonged  to  the  Romans ,  but 
extended  to  the  other  powerful  {fates  and  repu¬ 
blics,  of  which  this  antient  country  confifted. 

-  v  *  \'  \ 

Terra  antiqua ,  potent  arrnis ,  atque  ubere  gleb<c. 

If  we  confider  that  the  Romans  had  a  great 
number  of  fighting  men ;  that  they  were  a  Brave 

and 
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and  warlike  people ;  that  they  only  attacked  one 
of  the  nations  of  Italy  at  once,  and  artfully  fhim- 
ned,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  be  engaged  with  dif¬ 
ferent  dates  at  the  fame  time ;  that  they  were  con- 
ftantly  engaged  with  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
made  a  trade  of  war  j  that  notwithdanding  this, 
they  made  very  flow  progrefs,  and  had  con¬ 
quered  but  a  little  even  in  400  years ;  we  mud 
admit,  that  thofe  different  dates  of  Italy ,  were  each 
of  confiderable  power  and  drength.  This  is  ex¬ 
actly  agreeable  to  the  Roman  hidory,  which  re- 
prefents  the  Romans ,  during  400  years  after  the 
building  of  their  city,  druggiing  with  dates  as 
great  or  greater  than  their  own,  and  fubduing 
them  at  length,  only  by  means  of  fuperior  obdi- 
nacy  and  valour. 

Indeed,  on  an  accurate  review  of  the  hidory  of 
the  Italians ,  during  this  period,  we  fha.ll  wonder 
how  fuch  vad  multitudes  could  be  raifed,  as  were 
engaged  in  thofe  continual  wars,  till  Italy  was  en¬ 
tirely  fubdued. 

Thus  Italy  was  populous  before  the  Romany 
enflaved  it.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  fo  certain,  as  fome 
may  imagine,  that  its  inhabitants  increafed  after 
the  Roman  conqueds.  ‘  Roms  became  a  mighty 
city  indeed  ;  but  it  may  be  a  quedion,  whether 
its  greatnefs  was  able  to  balance  the  dedrudtion 
and  havock  it  occafioned  among  the  other  cities. 

That  it  was  not  able  to  do  fo  is  not  a  little 
probable.  Livy  feems  to.  have  decided  it  on  this 

fide 
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fide;  when,  mentioningthegreatnefsor  the  armies  of 
the  Volfci  and  Mquu he  accounts  for  it  *  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  “  That  there  was  an  innumerable  multitude 
“  of  free  citizens  in  thofe  places,  where  afterwards 
“  there  were  only  Haves,  and  a  fmall  feminary  or 
“  nurfery  of  foldiers.” 

SICILY  was  likewife  well  peopled  before  the 
times  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  and  contained  feveral 
powerful  flates.  The  greatnefs  and  wealth  of  Sy- 
racufe  has  been  much  celebrated.  According  to 
Yuliy ,  it  was  the  greateft  of  all  the  cities  poflefied 
by  the  Greeks  ■{■.  And  Strabo  j  hath  obferved,  it 
was  furrounded  with  a  wall  of  180  Greek  ftadioi. 
or  22I  Greek  miles.  It  was  indeed  the  greatelt 
and  mod  powerful,  but  not  the  only  powerful  ci¬ 
ty  of  Sicily ;  as  appears  evidently  from  the  vaft  ar¬ 
mies  the  Carthaginians  fent  againft  the  Sicilians , 
the  difficulty  with  which  fo  rich  and  powerful  a 

people 

*  Mihi  miraculo  fuit,  unde  toties  viftis  Volfcis  et  /Equis 
fufFeeerint  milites.—  Simile  veri  eft,  aut  intervallis  bellorum 
ficut  nunc  in  deledibus  fit  Romanis,  alia  atque  alia  fobole 

juniorum  ad  bella  inftauranda  toties  ufos  efie  :  aut  non  ex  iif- 

% 

dem  Temper  populis  exercitus  Tcriptos,  quanquam  eadem  Tem¬ 
per  gens  bellnm  intulerit :  aut  innurnerabilem  multitudinem 
iiberorum  capitum  in  eis  fuifie  locis,  quae  nunc,  vix  femina- 
rio  exiguo  militum  relido,  fervitia  Romana  ab  Tolitudine  vin- 
*^cant*  Li<v,  lib.  6.  cap.  \z. 

+  Urbem  Syracufas,  maxim  am  efie  Grsecarum  urbium, 
pulcherrimamque  omnium,  Taepe  audiftis.  Eft,  judices,  ita 
\U  dicitur. 

Accufat.  in  Verrem.  lib.  4.  edit.  Lend.  fol.  i68s.  p,  279, 

I  Lib-  6.  p.  415. 
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people  gained  and  preferved  their  conquefts,  and 
the  blood  and  treafure  it  coft  them  to  get  any  con- 
fiderable  footing  in  this  fmall  ifland. 

AG RIGE  NTU M  in  particular  is  faid  to  have 
contained  natives  and  ftrangers,  no  fewer  than 
200,000.  Now  if  thefe  are  reckoned  only  the  heads 
of  families,  or  the  fighting  men,  the  inhabitants 
mufthave  been  above  800,000  •,  but  fuppofing  the 
whole  inhabitants  only  200,000,  Agrigentum  was  a 
populous  and  a  mighty  city.  It  was  likewife  fplen- 
did,  and  abounded  with  fumptuous  buildings*; 
and  fome  of  its  citizens  were  immenfely  rich. 
When  Gelon  the  Praetor  of  Syracufe  had  deftroyed 
the  Carthaginian  army  which  was  befieging  Hime- 
ra ,  and  had  taken  a  great  number  of  captives,  he 
made  a  prefent  to  fome  of  the  citizens  of  Agrigen- 
turn  of  500  fiaves  a-piece  f .  In  the  time  of  the 
elder  Dionyfius ,  one  of  the  citizens  was  fo  riclr, 
that  he  kept  open  houfe  for  all  paffengers  ;  and  he 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  at  one  time  500  riders, 
who  came  from  Gela>  and  when  they  departed,  (it 
being  in  winter)  he  furnifhed  all  of  them  with 
cloaths,  y  x/ruw,  out  of  his  own  ward- 

robe  %.  Policlitus  the  hiftorian,  as  quoted  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  \ ],faw,  in  his  cellar,  a  quantity  of  wine, 
which  in  our  meafure  amounts  to  more  than  34x4 
Englijh  hoglheads. 

But 

*  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib,  13.  §  84.  go, 

•j-  Diod.  Sic,  lib.  n.  §  25. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  13.  §  S3, 

||  Ibid. 
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But  the  wealth  and  power  of  Sicily  may  efpeck 
ally  be  learned  from  the  greatnefs  of  Syracufe , 
which  notwithstanding  could  never  gain  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  whole  ifland.  It  we  confider  its  o- 
ther  ftates,  what  footing  the  Carthaginians  had  in 
it,  and  that  the  whole  is  not  fo  large  as  the  fifth 
part  of  England ,  we  mult  needs  acknowledge  that 
the  territory  of  Syracufe  was  very  fmall  •,  yet  Sy¬ 
racufe  was  able  to  defend  itfelf  againft  the  molt 
powerful  maritime  ftates  in  thofe  ages. 

The  Carthaginians  were  very  powerful  at  that 
time,  and  had  made  feveral  attempts  on  Sicily , 
before  they  were  engaged  in  any  wars  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Hiftory  takes  notice  of  their  having  e- 
quipt  prodigious  fleets  and  armies  in  this  view  *. 
In  Gelon’s  time  they  fent  a  fleet  of  2000  Ships  of 
war,  and  3000  tranfports,  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men  on  board,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar^ 
This  is  the  account  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ■,  and  Hero¬ 
dotus  agrees  with  him  in  the  number  of  the  army, 
300,000,  TpiaKctra  /j.vpiaS'tt;  "f .  Under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  this  Hamilcar’s  grandfon,  they  fent  ano¬ 
ther  great  army  in  a  fleet  of  60  great  fliips,  and 
1500  tranfports.  According  to  the  account  of  E- 
f horns  mentioned  in  Diodorus  Siculus  f,  this  army 
confifted  of  200,000  foot,  and  4000  horfe ;  but 
Dimceus,  quoted  by  the  fame  author,  computes 

I  them 

*  Diod.  Sic.  book  n.  §  20. 

f  Herodot.  book  7.  p.  499. 

J  Diod,  Sic.  book  15.  §  54., 
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them  to  have  been  only  a  few  more  than  100,000. 
Soon  after  this  they  fent  another  grand  fleet  and 
army  under  the  fame  commander  *,  confifling, 
according  to  Ephorus ,  of  300,000  men  ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  Limbus,  of  120,000,  in  a  fleet  of  1000 
tranfports,  befides  many  ihips  of  war.  Not  long 
afterwards,  they  fent  an  army  againft  the  elder 
Dionyfms,  of  300,000  foot,  4000  horfe,  400  cha¬ 
riots,  with  a  fleet  of  400  fhips  of  war,  and  more 
than  600  tranfports.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Ephorus  in  Diodorus  Siculus  -f*;  but  Limbus  makes 
the  army  confift  only  of  100,000  men.  And 
tho*  this  army  was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed, 
they  fent  another  againft  the  fame  Dionyjius ,  of 
80,000  men  J. —  But,  notwithstanding  all  thefe 
mighty  fleets  and  armies,  they  could  not  gain 
much  ground  againft  the  Syracusans,  and  were  fe¬ 
ver  al  times  repulfed  with  great  lofs. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Gelon ,  that  Syracufe  be¬ 
gan  to  make  fuch  a  Aiming  figure.  He  lived  at  the 
time  of  Xerxes's  expedition  againft  Greece-,  and  if  the 
Greeks  would  have  given  him  the  chief  command, 
which  he  thought  he  might  well  pretend  to,  as  he 
had  more  numerous  forces  than  either  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  or  Lacedemonians,  offered  to  fupply  them  with 
200  triremes,  20,000  men  compleatly  armed,  2000 
horfe,  2000  bowmen,  2000  {lingers,  2000  light 

horfe ; 

*  Diod.  Sic.  book  13.  §  80* 
f  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  cap.  54. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  book  14,  §  95. 
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horfe ;  and  befides,  to  furnifh  all  the  Greek  army 
with  corn  during  the  whole  time  of  the  war*.  This 
fhews  his  power,  and  the  ftrength  of  Syracufe  in 
thofe  early  times.  To  raife  the  fiege  o i’Himera,  a- 
gainil:  which  the  Carthaginians  had  encamped  with 
300,000  men,  he  levied  50,000  foot,  and  5000 
horfe,  and  defeated  them -ft  and  as  powerful  as 
the  Carthaginians  were,  the  elder  Dionyfius  ventured 
to  make  war  upon  them.  In  which  view  he  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  fhort  time  1 40,000  Ihields,  as  many 
darts  and  helmets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other 
arms  of  various  forts,  a  fleet  of  200  new,  and  no 
old  fhips,  perfectly  well  repaired,  and  began  the 
war  with  80,000  foot,  3000  horfe,  200  fhips  of 
war,  and  500  tranfports  j.  The  younger  JDiony- 
fms  |j  had  an  army  of  1 00, coo  foot,  1 0,000  horfe, 
a  fleet  of  400  fhips  of  war,  with  magazines  of  pro- 
vifions,  and  treafures  fufficient  to  maintain  and 
pay  them.  Princes  capable  of  undertaking  fuch 
great  deflgns,  and  preparing  fuch  numerous  fleets 
and  armies,  muft  furely  have  had  great  numbers 
of  people,  as  well  as  great  riches  in  their  domini¬ 
ons  :  and  unlefs  Sicily,  tho1  it  is  lefs  than  one 
fifth  of  England \  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
little  inferior  to  it  in  riches  and  numbers  of  people, 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  account  for  the  great  tranf- 
adions  which  happened,  and  the  mighty  fleets  and 

*  Herodot.  lib.  7.  p.  496.  497. 

Diod.  Sic.  book  11.  §  21. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  book  14.  §  42.  43.  47. 

]|  Diod.  Sic.  book  16.  §9,] 
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armies  which  were  raifed  and  fupported  in  it,  du^ 
ring  the  fpace  almoft  of  300  years,  from  the  time 
that  Gelon  made  himfelf  matter  of  Syracufe ,  till  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

Before  the  Roman  conquefts,  the  Gauls  were  a 
great  and  populous  nation.  Gaul  was  indeed  an  ex- 
tenfive  country  ;  for  it  contained  not  only  all  France, 
but  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Netherlands,  andfome 
part  of  Switzerland-,  but  it  feems  to  have  been  e- 
qually  populous,  nay,  to  have  contained  more 
inhabitants  than  the  fame  extent  of  country  does 
at  prefent,  tho’  fome  of  the  beft  peopled  fpots 
in  Europe,  and  even  the  province  of  Holland  itfelf 
are  included. 

According  to  Cefar’s  defeription,  Gaul  was  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  ftates,  many  of  which  could  fend 
numerous  armies  into  the  field.  When  Cefar  firft 
invaded  the  country,  its  inhabitants  were  not  in 
the  fame  barbarous  ftate  as  the  Germans ,  and  other 
Northern  nations,  who,  according  to  Strabo  *, 
did  not  exercife  agriculture,  nor  lay  up  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  but  living  in  cottages  which  they 
could  raife  in  a  day,  fubfifted  chiefly  by  their  flocks, 
like  the  Nomades  and  therefore  were  obliged  fre¬ 
quently  to  change  their  places  of  abode  for  want 
of  provilions,  tranfporting  their  families  and  fur¬ 
niture  in  carts,  and  wandering  from  place  to  place 
with  their  cattle.  His  account  of  Gaul  is  quite 
different :  Narbonne  (fays  he)  produces  all  kinds  of 

t  ■ 

fruits 

*  fijb.  7.  p.  44 6. 
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fruits  that  grow  in  Italy.  Farther  North,  the  foil 
yields  every  thing,  except  oil,  figs,  and  ripe 
grapes  :  all  the  reft  of  Gaul  produces  much  corn 
and  other  grain,  and  is  flocked  with  cattle  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  no  part  of  it  uncultivated,  but 
the  rnarfhes  and  woods,  occafioned,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  by  the  men’s  being  too  much  addicted  to 
war.  But  as  he  admits  at  the  fame  time,  that 
multitudes  Uvea  even  in  thefe  marfhy  and  woody 
grounds,  which  were  not  fufficiently  taken  care  of, 
the  country  in  general  muft  have  been  well  peopled. 
It  is  true,  the  Gauls  refembled  the  Germans  in  ma¬ 
ny  of  their  cuftoms  and  inftitutions,  as  well  as  in 
their  fiercenefs,  bulk  and  colour  •,  but  they  were 
much  more  civilized,  and  neither  negledted  com¬ 
merce  nor  agriculture  *. 

Czesar,  when  he  defcribes  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  thefe  two  nations,  gives  much  the  fame 
reprefentation  with  Strabo j.  Formerly,  fays  he, 
the  Gauls  were  fuperior  in  valour  to  the  Germans , 
and  as  they  had  not  lands  fufficient  for  the  multi- 
Jude  of  their  people,  they  ufed  to  fend  colonies 

beyond 


*  Strabo,  lib.  4.  p.  268.  269. 

■f  Of  the  Germans  he  relates.  Vita  omnis  in  venationibus, 
atque  in  ftudiis  rei  militaris  confiftit. —  Agricultural  non  ftu~ 
dent  j  m  a  jerque  pars  victus  eorum  in  lade,  cafeo,  carne  con- 
Mit.  Neque  quifquam  agri  modum  certum  aut  fines  habet 
proprios. —  Civitatibus  maxima  laus  eft,  quam  latiflimas  cir~ 
cum  fe  vaftatis  finibus  folitudines  liabere. 

de  bell,  Gall,  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  22.  23, 
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beyond  the  Rhine  but  they  were  become  inferior 
to  them  in  his  time,  which  he  imputes  to  their 
growing  commerce.  And  it  feems  evident,  that 
the  Gauls  did  not,  as  the  Germans ,  live  by  paftur- 
age  and  hunting,  but  that  when  C<efar  invaded 
them,  they  were  poffeffed  of  flourifhing  and  power¬ 
ful  cities,  and  had  many  appearances  of  wealth 
and  greatnefs. 

The  flourifhing  condition  and  mighty  'opulence 
of  the  Gallic  Hates*,  appears  from  that  im- 
menfe  treafure  at  Tholoufe ,  which,  according  to  Po- 
fidonius ,  on  whom  Strabo  -f  chiefly  relies,  amount¬ 
ed  to  1 5,000  talents  of  gold  and  filver  in  bullion. 
This  treafure  (had  it  been  wholly  filver)  would 
have  been  worth  2,561,250  l.Jlerling',  but  had  it 

'  t  ! 

been  wholly  gold,  according  to  the  modem  pro¬ 
portion  of  gold  to  filver,  that  is,  16  to  i.  its  va¬ 
lue  had  been  above  40  millions  :  it  muft  at  any 
rate  have  been  a  vaft  treafure  for  one  place  *  and 
as  the  Gauls  had  feveral  facred  treafures  in  other 
places,  what  an  idea  muft  we  have  of  their  im- 
menfe  wealth  ! 

As 

*  Ac  fuit  antea  tempos,  quum  Germanos  Galli  virtute  fu» 
perarent,  ultro  bella  inferrent,  propter  hominum  multitude 
nem,  agrique  inopiam,  trans  Rhenum  colonias  mitterent.— ~ 
Gallis  autem  provincial  propinquitas,  &  tranfmarinarum  re¬ 
rum  notitia,  multa  ad  copiam  atque  urns  largitur.  Paulla- 
tim  adfuefa&i  fuperari,  multifque  vidi  prcdiis,  ne  fe  quidem 
ipfi  cum  illis  virtute  comparant. 

Caf,  debell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  cap.  24P 

f  Lib.  4.  p.  287. 
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As  the  Gauls  wanted  neither  filver  nor  gold, 
they  abounded  greatly  in  people  -,  which  may  be 
concluded  from  the  great  armies  they  drew  toge¬ 
ther,  on  feveral  occafions,  to  oppofe  C<efar. 

In  the  fecond  book  of  his  Commentaries  *,  he 
gives  a  particular  lift  of  the  levies  made  in  Belgi- 

60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
1 5,000 
10,000 
25,000 
9,000 
10,000 
10,000 
19,000 
40,000 


298,000 

Now,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  this  was  a  levy 
of  all  the  fighting  men  in  Belgium  \  for  Ctffar' s  in¬ 
formation  was,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have 
brought  100,000  to  the  field,  tho’  they  en¬ 
gaged  only  for  60,000.  Taking  the  whole  there¬ 
fore  in  this  proportion  of  10  to  6,  the  fum  of 
fighting  men  in  all  the  ftates  of  Belgium  was 
496,666  j  and  quadrupling  this  laft  number,  Bel¬ 
gium 

*  Csefar  in  bell.  Gall  lib.  2.  cap.  4, 


um ;  and  on  this  occafion 
The  Bellovaci  undertook  to  raife 
The  Suejfiones 

The  Nervii  - — ■  — - 

The  Atr elates  — -  -— > 

The  Ambiani 
The  Morini 

The  Menapii  ■ — ■  — - 

The  Caleti  —  — - 

The  Velocajfes  and  Veromandui 
The  Aduatuci  — - 

The  Germani 


Sum 
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giurn  muft  have  had  1,986,664  inhabitants,  whom 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  free,  or  not  employed  in 
fervile  offices  *. 

But,  befides  thofe  who  were  inlifted  in  their 
armies,  there  was  certainly  a  great  number,  who 
were  of  no  account  in  war ;  for  among  the  Gauls , 
as  well  as  feveral  other  nations,  there  were  many 
who  were  either  in  the  condition  of  flaves,  or  on¬ 
ly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  fuch  mechanic 
arts  as  were  thought  unworthy  of  brave  men.  This 
appears  from  what  Ctefar  relates  -f,  when  he  treats 
of  the  different  orders  among  the  Gauls,  and  di¬ 
vides  fuch  as  were  of  any  account  into  two  forts, 
the  Druids  and  the  Equites :  the  reft  he  calls  Plebes , 
and  defcribes  them  as  flaves  ;  but  the  Equites  are 
warriours :  for  when  any  war  arifes,  omnes  in  hello 

verfantur. 

4 

*  In  fane  copies  of  Cacfar’s  Commentaries,  the  Aduatuci  fend 
29,000,  inftead  of  19,000,  as  it  is  fated  in  the  preceeding  cal~ 
culation  ;  at  which  rate  the fghting  men  in  all  Belgium  would 
have  been  513,333  •*  fo  may  reckon  them  about  half  a  mil * 
lion . 

•f  In  omni  Gallia  eorum  hominum,  qui  aliquo  funt  nu- 
mero  atque  honore,  genera  funt  duo  :  nam  plebes  pame  fer~ 
cuorum  habetur  loco,  quie  per  fe  nihil  audet,  &  nullo  adhibe- 
tur  confilio.  Plerique,  quum  aut  aere  alieno,  aut  magnitu- 
dine  tributorum,  aut  injuria  potentiorum  premuntur,  fefe  in 
fervitutem  dicant  nobilibus.  In  hos  eadem  omnia  funt  jura. , 
qum  dominis  in  fervos .  Sed  de  his  duobus  generibus  alterum 
eft  Druidum,  alterum  eft  Equitum. — -Alterum  genus  eft  Equi- 
turn.  Hi,  quum  eft  ufus,  atque  aliquod  belium  incidit,  omnes 
in  bello  verfantur. 

Caf  de  bell.  GalL  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  ij. 
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•verfantur.  Does  not  this  fuggeft,  that  when  levies 
of  the  Gauls  for  fighting  againft  Cafar  are  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Plebes  rriuft  fcarce  be  confidered,  as  they 
were  left  to  labour  the  ground,  or  work  at  meaner 
employments  ?  And  if  we  make  this  lower  order 
of  perfons  to  have  been  thrice  as  numerous  as  the 
reft  ;  which  proportion  is  confirmed  from  what  was 
the  cafe  at  Athens ,  and  may  be  obferved  in  moil 
places,  that  the  laborious  working  people  are  much 
more  numerous  than  their  mailers,  we  mull  rec¬ 
kon  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  about  8,000,000. 

Now  Belgium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  fourth  part  of  Gaul :  for  it  was  bound¬ 
ed,  on  the  one  fide  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  other  by 
the  ocean,  and,  on  the  third,  by  the  rivers  Seyne  and 
Marne.  But  Gaul  was  bounded,  on  one  fide  by 
the  Alps  which  divided  it  from  Italy ,  next,  by  the 
Rhine  which  divided  it  from  Germany ,  and,  on  all 
other  fides  by  the  ocean,  except  where  the  Pyren- 
nees  divided  it  from  Spain.  This  was  a  vaft  tradl 
of  land  ;  and,  if  it  was  four  times  greater  than 
Belgium,  (and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
lefs),  we  may  compute  32,000,000  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  Gaul. 

In  another  pafiage,  Cafar  *  gives  an  account  of 
numerous  levies  which  the  Gauls  refolved  to  make 
in  order  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Alejia ,  where  Vercin - 
getorix  had  Unit  himfelf  up  with  a  great  army. 
In  this  meafure,  tho’  they  fhewed  great  fpirit  and 

Kr 

^  unani- 

*  Csf.  de  bell,  Gall,  lib,  7.  cap,  7c.  7 6, 

*  &  i  J  4 
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unanimity,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  could  not 
make  a  levy  through  the  whole  extent  of  Gaul ;  for 
a  confiderable  part  of  it  was  in  fubjeCtion  to  the 
Romans ,  and,  by  the  fituation  of  Ccefar’s  army,  it 
would  have  been  impofilble  for  feveral  of  the 
provinces  to  have  fent  their  quotas.  We  may  e- 
ven  fuppofe,  they  would  not  be  entirely  free  from 
difienfion,  and  that  fome  of  the  ftates  would  be 
backward  in  joining  •,  befides,  at  a  general 
council  of  the  chiefs,  it  was  refolved,  that  all 
the  fighting  men  fhould  not  be  raifed,  left  their 
great  number  ftiould  occafion  confufion,  and  it 
fhould  be  impofilble  to  maintain  them  :  but  that 
every  ftate  fhould  fend  only  a  certain  number. 
By  comparing  this  with  the  pafiage  in  the  fecond 
book,  which  mentions  the  levies  in  Belgium,  it  will 
appear,  that  this  levy  was  very  fmall  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  Gaul  could  have  furnifhed  before  it 
was  fo  miferably  wafted  by  Cafar.  For  the  Bellovaci , 
before  the  war,  could  have  raifed  1 00,000  men  but 
10,000  are  only  demanded  at  this  time  :  the  Nervii , 
who,  in  the  fecond  book,  offered  50,000,  are  only 
marked  for  5000 :  the  Morini  for  no  more,  tho’  they 
had  offered  25,000:  the  Atr elates  for  4000,  tho’  they 
are  formerly  marked  for  1 5,000.  And  from  the 
confideration  of  all  circumftances,  it  may  be  conje¬ 
ctured,  that,  as  all  the  ftates  of  Gaul  neither  were, 
nor  could  be  concerned  in  this  levy ;  and,  as  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  was  demanded  from  thofe 
which  agreed  to  it,  the  army  they  raifed,  on  this 

occafion. 
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occafion,  was  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  Equites ,  or 
fuch  as  were  commonly  employed  in  war,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Gauly  at  the  time  that  this  na¬ 
tion  was  firft  invaded  by  C<efar, 

Now  the  army  they  actually  raifed  in  this 

manner  was  —  — •  248,000 

Hence  the  number  of  free  citizens  able 

to  fight  — >  —  2,480,000 

The  quadruple  of  this  laft:  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  free  citizens,  —  9,920,000 

And  thrice  the  laft  fum  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Plebes  or  Haves  —  29,760,000 

Hence  the  number  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  is  39,680,000 

..  -•  ■  •  v  '  K  y  ±  •-  *.  >  ..  ,  .  ^  .  .  -  .  .  -  •  \  ; 

Tho*  the  preceeding  numbers  may  appear  high 
to  fuch  as  have  not  been  ufed  to  fpeculations  of  this 
kind,  and  are  apt  to  meafure  antiquity  by  their 
own  confined  views,  and  the  prejudices  of  modem 
times ;  they  will  be  yet  more  furprifed,  when  they 
are  informed,  that  other  Hiftorians  have  affigned 
larger  numbers  than  Cfar.  According  to  Plutarch's, 
account  *,  Cfar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  took  more 

than 

*  Plutarch  in  C&far.  edit,  Prancofurt.  foh  1599.  Pa2-  7l 4* 
7*5- 

In  the  life  of  Pompey ,  the  numbers  are  different,  and  Ccefar 
is  faid  to  have  taken  by  force  1000  cities,  fubdued  more  than 
300  nations,  killed  one  million  of  men,  and  taken  another  million 
prifoners,  pag.  655.  This  difference  in  the  numbers  does  not 

fo 
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than  800  cities,  fubdued  300  nations  or  tribes 
of  people,  fought  againft  3,000,000  of  men  in 
his  feveral  battles;  killed  1,000,000,  and  made 
1,000,000  prifoners.  Now,  fuppofing  thefe 
3,000,000  to  have  been  all  the  men  in  Gaul ,  that 
were  commonly  employed  in  war,  there  mull  have 
been  12,000,000  of  this  fort:  and,  if  we  add 
thrice  as  many  Haves,  the  whole  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  was  48,000,000. 

Or,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  3,000,000,  againft 
whom  Cafar  fought,  were  compofed  of  the  Equites 
and  Plebes  without  diftindtion ;  ’ds  not  reafona- 
ble  to  think,  that  a  third,  nay,  we  can  hardly  rec¬ 
kon,  that  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  men  able 
to  bear  arms  were  levied  on  this  occafion.  Now, 
if  they  were  a  fourth  part,  the  number  of  fighting 
men,  of  all  forts,  was  12,000,000,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  whole  people  48,000,000,  as  before. 

-  J  r 

If  we  ftippofe  them  to  have  been  a  third  part, 
the  number  of  fighting  men  was  9,000,000,  and 

-  v  V  * 

of  the  whole  people  36,000,000. 

As  Plutarch ,  in  both  paflages,  computes  the 
number  which  C<efar  killed  to  have  been  1,000,000, 
unlefs  we  affirm  that  he  killed  more  than  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  whole  people,  the  Gauls  muft  have  been 
30,000,009. 

In  all  thefe  calculations,  formed  on  the  accounts 

-  v  •  -  ■  '  ■  *  •  "  ’  ■{ 

given 

fo  much  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  teftimony,  as  it  fhews,  in 
general,  what  an  high  opinion  the  ancients  pnqeiyed  of  thq 
populoufnefs  of  GauL 
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given  by  Plutarch ,  we  muft  exclude  the  Druids  and 
their  families,  as  they  were  wholly  exempted  from 
war,  which  will  proportionally  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul. 

In  fine,  in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  this  part 
of  Europe  appears  to  have  been  more  populous  in 
the  days  of  Cafar ,  than  ever  it  has  been  fince,  and 
never  to  have  recovered  the  flourilbing  ftate  in 
which  antient  hiftory  reprefents  it,  before  it  was 
attacked  and  ravaged  by  this  mighty  Conqueror. 

,  \  if  '  . 

I  fhall  not  attempt  any  more  calculations;  tho’, 
no  doubt,  many  others  might  be  made,  were  all 
the  antient  authors  infpedted  with  fuch  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy  as  the  fubjeci;  deferves.  I  fhall  only  obferve 
Further,  that  it  fee  ms  probable,  that  feveral  other 

A 

countries  were  antiently  more  populous  than  at 
prefent,  tho’  ’tis  difficult  to  find  materials  for  form¬ 
ing  particular  calculations.  This  is  the  condition 
of  almoft  all  the  ifiands  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mgean  feas,  which,  in  the  happy  days  of  Greece , 
were  full  of  people ;  of  Lejfer  Afia  which  flourished 
fo  greatly  in  antient  times  ;  of  the  whole  coafl.  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  on  the  African  fide,  or,  at 
leaft,  of  a  great  part  of  it ;  of  Colchis ,  and  the 
tradt  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cafpian 
feas  •,  of  the  antient  Hyrcania ,  and  other  countries 
on  the  North  or  North-Eaft  of  Perjia ,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny ,  there  were  antiently  many  popu¬ 
lous  and  flourilhing  nations  or  tribes  ;  but  fcarce 


any  thing  at  prefent  fave  forefts  and  defarts.  A¬ 
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mong  other  things  Pliny  *  mentions  a  city  in  Col¬ 
chis  called  Diofcurias ,  which  was  defected  in  his 
time  (nunc  defer  to),  but  fo  confiderable  of  old,  that, 
according  to  (Timofthenes ,  300  nations,  all  of 
different  languages,  traded  with  it  •,  and  that  even, 
in  later  tiqnes,  the  Romans  had  130  interpreters  for 
carrying  on  their  commerce  in  this  country.  He 
mentions  another  city  (oppidum  opulentijfmum )  that 
had  been  plundered  by  the  Heniochi.  This  ihews, 
that  thefe  parts  of  the  world  had  antiently  flourifh- 
ed,  but  were  then  in  the  decline.  That  little  traft 
of  land  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  fe a  and  the 
Palm  Maotis ,  the  parts  around  this  lake,  the  Greater 
and  Leffer  Armenia ,  Albania ,  Iberia,  and  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  ly  towards  the  South  and  the  Eaft  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  contained  many  different  nations,  and 
feveral  great  cities.  A  confiderable  commerce  was 
carried  on  between  Europe  and  India ,  by  means  of 
feme  great  rivers  which  communicated  with  one  a- 
nother,  and  with  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  feas. 
Much  the  fame  account  is  given  by  Strabo  ff  of  the 
popuioufnefs  and  commerce  of  thofe  countries  5 
but,  in  later  ages,  they  have  all  been  difpeopled, 
and  fcarce  any  veftige  remains  of  what  they  were 

'  7  1 

in  antient  days. 

It  muff  be  obferved,  at  the  fame  time,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  modern  policy,  that  there  have  been  great 

changes 

*  Hiiu  nat.  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

t  Lib.  11.  pag.  762.  763.  764.  765.  772.  773,  776.  777. 
783.  783. 
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changes  to  the  better  in  fome  countries.  Our  ifland 
of  Britain  has  been  fortunate,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  and  from  that  antient  rudenefs  and  barbarity 
with  which  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the  flourifhing  a- 
ges  of  Greece  and  Rome ,  has  gradually  reared  up 
its  head.  How  much  would  C<efar  or  Agricola  be 
furprifed  to  fee  the  once  inconfiderable  and  defpifed 
Britain , 

- — ■ — Renitus  toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos, 

now  become  an  abode  of  peace  and  feat  of  liberty. 
Happy  illand !  ftudious  of  agriculture,  flourifhing 
in  arts,  and  enriched  by  commerce. 

But  other  countries  have  not  been  fo  fortunate. 
Befides,  from  the  preceeding  calculations  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  even  Britain  itfelf,  and  the  nations  that 
are  mod  civilized  at  prefent,  are  not  near  fo  po¬ 
pulous  as  thofe  regions  of  the  earth  which  were  beft 
cultivated  in  antient  times :  fo  that  it  may  be  a 
quefxion.  Whether  the  happier  condition  of  Bri¬ 
tain^  and  fome  other  places  is  able  to  compenfate 
the  ruin  and  deftrudlion  of  fo  many  antient  nations  ? 

Having  thus  travelled  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea;  taken  a  view  of  Egypt ,  Paleftine , 
Greece ,  Italy,  Sicily  and  Gaul ;  and,  from  particu¬ 
lar  calculations,  formed  fome  probable  conjectures 
about  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  thefe  countries 
in  antient  times  •,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the 
caufes  of  this  phtencmenon.  And,  if  we  fhall  find 
that  antient  policy,  antient  manners,  and  antient 

cuftoms 


8o 
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cuftoms  were  better  calculated,  to  make  nations 
great  and  populous,  than  modern  policy,  modern 
manners,  and  modern  cuftoms ;  this  will  be  an  ar¬ 
gument  a  priori ,  for  the  truth  of  that  hypothefis, 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  pofieriori. 

Now  thefe  caufes  are  either  phyfical  or  moral. 

Whatever  alterations  may  have  happened  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  whatever  decay  of  heat 
in  the  fun,  or  diminution  of  the  falubrity  and  nou- 
rifhing  virtue  of  the  earth,  are  phyfical  caufes ;  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  an  effect  on  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies,  and  either  prevent  generation,  or 
cut  off  greater  numbers  in  all  the  different  periods 
of  life. 

Causes  of  this  nature  may  be  fuppofed  to  ope¬ 
rate  in  the  fame  climates  in  different  ages,  and  in 
different  climates  in  the  fame  age.  Mankind  may 
be  greatly  wafted  by  plagues  and  famines,  and  a 
fruitful  land  may  become  a  defart.  Yet  neither  do 
caufes  of  this  kind  feem  fufficient  for  explaining 
the  phenomenon  of  fo  great  a  decay  of  people. 
Nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  there  has  been  any 
fuch  alteration  in  the  ftate  of  nature  as  could 
make  any  confiderable  difference,  either  over  all 
the  earth,  or  in  particular  regions :  we  do  not 
therefore  build  on  natural  caufes  ol  this  fort. 

There  may,  however,  be  natural  caufes  of 
another  kind  which  may  have  produced  no  in- 
confiderable  effedts.  Thus  fome  difeafes,  unknown 
to  antiquity,  may  have  made  great  havock  in  mo¬ 
dern 
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dern  times :  among  thefe,  two  are  remarkable,  the 
Lues  Venerea ,  and  the  Small  Pox  5  concerning  which 
the  learned  Author  of  An  Efay  on  the  vital  and  0- 
ther  involuntary  Motions  of  Animals,  was  pleafed  to 
give  me  his  opinion  in  the  following  words : 

“  Among  the  natural  caufes  which  have  contra 
“  buted  in  latter  times,  to  lefien  the  number  of  in- 
habitants  in  Europe  and  the  weftern  parts  of  AJia , 
“  the  Small  Pox  and  Lues  Venerea  are  not  the  leaft: 
“  remarkable.  The  former  difeafe  feems  to  have 
“  made  its  appearance  in  the  world  much  about 
“  the  fame  time  with  Mahomet ;  the  firft  who 
“  mentions  it  being  One  Aaron ,  a  prieft  and  phy- 
“  fician  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt ,  who  flourifhed  a- 
“  bout  the  year  622 :  nor  was  the  Small  Pox 
“  known  in  Europe  to  the  Greek  phyficians  till  af- 
“  ter  the  year  640.  It  appears  from  pretty  exadh 
“  accounts,  that  in  feveral  towns  of  Torkjhire , 
“  and  fome  other  places  of  England ,  and  in  Bofton 
“  in  New  England \  the  Small  Pox  carry  off  about 
“  2  of  x  x  who  are  feized  with  them  *  ;  but  as  o- 
“  ther  countries  may  be  more  healthful  in  this  re- 
“  fpecl,  and  as  many  people  efcape  this  difeafe  al- 
together,  we  cannot,  from  the  above  account, 
“  determine  what  proportion  of  the  whole  race  of 
<c  mankind  die  of  the  Small  Pox.  Doctor  Jurin 
“  however,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
“  tality  in  London  for  42  years,  has  Ihewn,  that  in 
“  and  about  this  Metropolis ,  above  -h  part  of  all 

^  thofe 

*  Philofopho  Tranfaft.  Abrid,  voL  7.  p.  6*6, 
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“  thofe  who  are  born,  die  of  this  difeafe*:  and 
“  as  it  is  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  other  places 
“  in  Europe  may  not  be  more  healthful  in  this  re- 
“  fpeft  than  London ,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
“  that  t?  part  of  mankind  are  carried  off  by  the 
5‘  Small  Pox,  and  thefe  moftly  in  their  younger 
“  years,  before  they  can  have  any  children.  Now, 
“  as  there  is  no  antient  difeafe  that  has  ceafed  in 
“  latter  ages,  which  was  near  fo  deftru£tive ;  the 
“  Small  Pox  may  be  juftly  numbered  among  the 
“  caufes  which  have  contributed  to  difpeople  the 
“  world. 

“  The  Lues  Venerea ,  or  Great  Pox ,  made  its 

“  firft  remarkable  appearance  in  Europe ,  at  the 

“  fiege  of  Naples ,  anno  1493.  At  firft  it  made 

“  great  havock ;  and  altho’  it  is  not  now  near  fo 

“  mortal  as  the  Small  Pox,  yet  as  it  frequently 

“  renders  both  fexes  unfruitful,  or  at  bell  debili- 

“  tates  them,  fo  as  to  make  their  pofterity  fickly, 

“  infirm,  and  often  barren,  it  may  be  juftly  quef- 

“  tioned,  which  of  thefe  difeafes  have  had  the 

# 

“  worft  effefts  in  leffening  the  numbers  of  man- 
“  kind.  Further,  it  merits  confideration,  whe- 
“  ther  the  growing  luxury  of  each  fucceeding  age 
“  does  not  deferve  a  place  here,  as  by  this,  dif- 
<c  eafes  are  at  the  fame  time  rendered  more  fre- 
“  quent,  and  much  lefs  obedient  to  the  ufual  re- 
“  medies.” 

But 

*  Philofoph.  Tranfaft.  Abrid.  vol.  7.  p.  613.  &c. 
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But  notwithftanding  the  bad  effedls  of  particu¬ 
lar  difeafes,  or  other  phylical  caufes  which  may 
be  afllgned,  fuch  caufes  alone  are  by  no  means  fuf- 
ficient.  In  order  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in 
a  more  perfect  and  fatisfadlory  manner,  recourfe 
mull  be  had  to  moral  caufes  :  fuch  as,  1 .  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  religion,  and  of  religious  or  moral  inftitu- 
tions.  2.  Different  cuftoms  with  refpedt  to  fer- 
vants  and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  3.  Dif¬ 
ferent  rules  of  fucceffion  to  eftates  ;  and  the  right 
of  primogeniture.  4.  The  little  encouragement 
given  to  marriage  in  modern  times.  5.  The 
great  number  of  foldiers  in  the  landing  armies  of 
Europe,  6.  Too  extenfive  trade.  7.  Negledt  of  a- 
griculture.  8.  The  different  extent  of  antient  and 
modern  governments.  9.  The  ruin  of  the  anti¬ 
ent  Hates  by  the  greater  monarchies,  efpecially  by 
the  Roman  empire.  10.  And  laft  of  all,  The  lofs 
of  that  antient  fimplicity  which  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed  *,  Some  of  thefe  caufes  will  appear  to  be 

more 


*  Some  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  the  greater  tyranny 
and  oppreffion  of  many  modern  governments,  is  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  great  depopulation  of  the  world, 
fince  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  defpotick  and  arbitrary  power 
has  had  a  baneful  influence,  and  caufed  in  France,  Spain ,  /- 
taly,  Greece,  the  Grecian  iflands,  Leffer  Ajia ,  and  other 
countries,  a  fcarcity  of  people  extraordinary,  when  compared 
with  the  vaft  abundance  of  antient  times.  But  befides  this 
obvious  one,  there  muft  be  fome  other  hidden  fources  of  de¬ 
cay. 
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more  powerful  than  others  •,  but  each  of  them,  I 
prefume,  rauft  have  had  its  influence,  and  all  of 
them  together  been  able  to  produce  thofe  great 
alterations. 

Firjl.  Religion  cannot  be  without  its  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  furely  of  great  importance  that  it  do  not 
teach  any  doctrines,  or  inculcate  precepts,  which 
are  unfriendly  to  fociety.  Now,  there  have  been 
two  great  changes  in  religion  fince  the  more  anti- 
ent  times  ;  for,  inftead  of  Paganifm,  firft  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  afterwards  Mahometanifm,  have  been 
introduced  and  eftablilhed.  Let  us  confider  their 
different  effects. 

As  polygamy  is  an  hinderance  to  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  Chriftianity  cannot  have  any 
bad  influence  in  this  refpefl :  on  the  contrary,  it 
rauft  be  profitable  to  fociety.  Whatever  ftrange 
and  wonderful  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
difproportion  between  males  and  females,  and 
the  more  numerous  births  of  the  latter  in  fome 

v  '  < 

Eaftern  nations  *,  according  to  the  beft  obfer- 
vations,  which  have  been  made  in  the  Weftern 
parts,  the  proportion  between  the  births  of  males 
and  females  appears  to  be  nearly  equal.  To  p^p~ 
vide  therefore  moft  equally  for  the  whole  human 

race, 

cay,  as  the  former  calculations  make  it  credible,  that  even 
the  moil  populous  and  molt  flourilhing  nations  at  prefent, 
and  thofe  which  enjoy  the  greateft  liberty,  fuch  as  England 
and  Switzerland,  are  far  from  being  fo  populous,  as  the 

jnore  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

2  *•  >  *••*'*  *  ■*  •-  1  • 
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race,  and  make  all  of  them  moft  ufeful  in  propa¬ 
gating,  one  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  marry 
but  one  woman  at  once.  Thus  polygamy,  by 
which  many  men  are  deprived  of  wives,  and  feve- 
ral  women  being  married  to  one  man,  become  lefs 
fruitful,  muft  have  a  baneful  influence.  Hence 
Mahometanifm  is  pernicious  in  this  refpedt ;  and 
if,  to  the  influence  of  polygamy,  we  add  the  in- 
ftitution  of  eunuchs  for  guarding  the  fair,  and  of 
female  (laves  who  affift  thefe  eunuchs,  and  feldom 
marry  ;  this  muft  have  no  inconfiderable  effect  in 
all  thole  countries,  where  the  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gion  is  eftabliffied  at  prefent,  and  where  polyga¬ 
my  and  eunuchs  were  not  allowed  in  antient  times. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  more  Eaftern  places  of 
Europe  and  Weftern  parts  of  Afia.  But  whatever 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  thofe  nations  which 
are  fituated  farther  to  the  Eaft,  cannot  be  account¬ 
ed  for  in  this  way,  lince  polygamy  prevailed, 
and  eunuchs  fwarmed  in  thofe  countries  from  very 
antient  times. 

Some  reckon  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  divor¬ 
ces,  according  to  the  Chriftian  inftitution,  another 
hinderance  of  the  increafe  of  mankind,  as  perfons 
may  be  childlefs  by  being  improperly  matched, 
tho’  either  of  them  might  have  children  in  another 
marriage,  if  divorces  could  be  eafily  obtained. 
But,  as  there  are  many  dangers  both  to  parents 
and  children,  from  allowing  divorces  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  too  eafily  ;  and  as  whatever  lofs  is  fuftained 

by 
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by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  is  more  than 
compenfated  by  other  advantages ;  allowing  di¬ 
vorces,  merely  for  want  of  children,  muft  have  but 
an  inconfiderable  effect,  as  few  inftances  can  be 
fuppofed,  where  a  married  couple,  pleafed  in  other 
refpefts,  would  feparate  on  this  account  alone. 

Neither  ought  it  to  be  reproached  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  if  any  of  the  facred  writers 
fhould  be  found  to  declare,  that  celibacy  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  marriage  in  fome  particular  fituations, 
finee  it  is  certainly  true  :  for  circumftances  may 
be  fo  difcouraging,  that  neither  of  the  fexes  are 
obliged  to  marry,  merely  from  publick  fpirit,  and 
to  raife  up  citizens  to  the  world. 

But  tho’  Chriftianity,  in  its  genuine  purity,  is 
not  unfriendly  to  fociety  •,  like  the  bell  inftitutions, 
it  may  be  abufed,  and  perverted  to  the  moll  perni¬ 
cious  purpofes.  It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed,  that 
a  dangerous  opinion,  unfavourable  to  propagation, 
as  if  celibacy  was  to  be  preferred  to  marriage, 
crept  in  very  early  into  the  Church ;  neither  perhaps 
fhall  we  be  able  to  juftify  every  edicft  of  the  Chri-  . 
ftian  Emperors  on  this  head  *,  and  it  has  been  yet 
more  unfortunate,  that  this  opinion  daily  gained 
ground.  Undoubtedly  the  great  number  of  un¬ 
married  priefts  in  all  the  Roman  catholick  coun¬ 
tries,  which  make  fo  great  a  part  of  Europe ,  and 
the  multitude  of  women  who  live  unmarried  in 
convents,  and  profefs  perpetual  virginity,  foolilhly 
imagining,  that  celibacy  is  a  more  holy  ftate  than 

marriage, 
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marriage,  may  juftly  be  accounted  one  of  the 
caufes  of  the  fcarcity  of  people  in  all  the  countries 
under  the  Pope’s  dominion  *.  This  fuperftitious 
and  dangerous  tenet  moft  juftly  deferves  to  be  e- 
fteemed  a  doftrine  of  thofe  devils ,  who  are  the  fe~ 
ducers  and  deftroyers  of  mankind  +,  and  is  very 
fuitable  to  the  views  and  defigns  of  a  church, 
which  has  difcovered  fuch  an  enormous  ambition, 
and  made  fuch  havock  of  the  human  race,  in  or¬ 
der  to  raife,  eftablifh,  and  preferve  an  ufurped 
and  tyrannical  power.  Befides,  as  fo  great  a  part 
of  the  riches  of  every  Popifh  country,  is  in  the 
hands  of  priefts  and  religious  houfes,  this  muft 
hurt  trade,  and  prevent  the  culture  of  the  lands, 
which  cannot  but  have  a  bad  effed  in  diminifhing 
the  numbers  of  the  people. 

Secondly.  Another  caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of 
people  in  modern  times,  is  the  difference  of  anti- 
ent  and  modern  cuftoms,  with  refped  to  fervants 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

For  many  ages  Europe  has  been  over- run  with 
vaft  multitudes  of  beggars,  and  has  alfo  abounded 

with 

-  ■  * 

*  It  will  not  deftroy  the  force  of  this  argument,  that,  in 
the  Popifli  countries,  abflinence  from  marriage  often  proceeds 
rather  from  policy,  and  interefled  views,  than  devotion  ; 
for  as  devotion  is  often  at  bottom,  fo  even  when  it  is  other- 
wife,  it  is  the  pernicious  policy  of  the  Popifh  church,  which 
gives  an  opportunity  to  execute  fuch  dangerous  fchemes, 

f  1  Tim,  iv.  1.3, 
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with  fuch  as  having  no  fubftance  of  their  own,  can 
only  fupport  themfelves  by  daily  labour.  As  fre¬ 
quently  neither  the  firft  of  thefe  can  be  comfort¬ 
ably  fupported  by  begging,  nor  the  fecond  by  the 
profits  of  their  labour  ;  and  few  of  either  kind  are 
able  to  provide  for  more  than  themfelves,  little 
can  be  expedited  from  perfons  in  this  fituation  : 
for  either  they  do  not  marry  at  all •,  or  their  mar¬ 
riages  are  not  fruitful  ;  or  their  children  die,  or 
become  fickly  and  ufelefs,  through  the  poverty  or 
negligence  of  their  parents.  According  to  T emple- 
man ,  there  are  1,500,000  inhabitants  in  Scotland , 
among,  whom  it  has  been  computed  *,  that  there 
are  no  fewer  than  1 00,000  beggars  or  poor  people, 
fupported  folely  at  the  expence  of  others :  and  if 
to  thefe  we  add  the  vail  multitude  of  the  lower  fort, 
in  different  imployments,  who  are  pinched  with 
poverty  •,  as  this  is  the  cafe  almoft  every  where  in 
Europe ,  we  may  perceive  one  plain  fource  of  fcar- 
city  of  people.  In  antient  times,  things  were  on 
a  different  footing.  For  men  were  either  able  to 
fupport  themfelves,  or  if  they  fell  into  poverty, 
became  mofl  commonly  the  property  of  rich  men  ; 
and  the  mafters  finding  their  account  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  flaves,  for  cultivating  their  lands, 

and 

\ 

*  This  is  the  computation  of  that  worthy  Patriot,  and  in¬ 
genious  inquirer  into  political  inftitutions,  Mr.  Fletcher  of  SaU 
ton.  See  his  works  printed  at  Glafgo'w ,  1749*  p.  100. 

Probably  this  computation  is  too  high,  as  well  as  Temple* 
mans,  of  the  whole  people  of  Scotland. 
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and  working  in  all  kinds  of  trades,  encouraged 
them  to  marry,  and  took  good  care  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  became  their  property,  and  a  valuable 
part  of  their  riches. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  aflertj  either  that  in 
the  antient  world  none  of  thofe  who  were  free,  were 
in  ftraitned  circumftances,  or  that  all  the  flaves 
were  married,  or  were  well  taken  care  of.  Nothing 
lefs.  The  contrary  alas!  is  too  evident  from  antient 
hiftory,  But  we  may  prefume,  that  as  the  fubftance 
of  the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as  were  free, 
there  was  a  final ler  number  in  proportion  fo  poor, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  maintain  families  j  and  that 
the  numerous  crouds  of  flaves  being  the  property 
of  their  matters,  and  ufeful  to  them  by  their  la¬ 
bour,  they  were  in  general  tolerably  well  taken 
care  of,  at  leaft  till  they  were  old  and  ufelefs.  Fur¬ 
ther,  as  the  marriages  of  their  flaves  mutt  have 
been  often  for  the  advantage  of  the  matters ;  in 
fuch  cafes  they  would  commonly  be  encouraged  to 
marry,  and  their  children  be  taken  care  of,  and 
trained  up  to  labour,  and  not  to  begging. 

This  ftate  of  flavery  is  very  remote  from  mo¬ 
dern  manners,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  extremely 
wretched.  Undoubtedly  the  antient  flaves  were 
often  expofed  to  great  feverity,  cruelty,  and  in- 
juftice.-  Such  a  conftitution  would  require  parti¬ 
cular,  and  thefe  very  Ariel  laws,  to  prevent  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  this  order  of  men.  How¬ 
ever,  on  a  more  accurate  examination,  we  fhall 
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perhaps  find,  that  their  life  was  not  fo  miferable 
as  we  might  be  apt  to  imagine  at  firft  fight.  In 
fome  dates,  particularly  at  Athens ,  equitable  laws 
were  enafted  for  their  fecurity  ;  they  were  treated 
with  gentlenefs  and  mildnefs,  and  allowed  to  ac¬ 
quire  riches,  on  paying  a  fmall  yearly  tribute  to 
their  matters  ;  nay,  if  they  could  fcrape  together 
as  much  as  could  purchafe  their  liberty,  their  ma¬ 
tters  were  obliged  to  fet  them  free.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  feem  to  have  been  more  certain  of 
fubfiftence,  and  to  have  been  better  fed,  not  only 
than  the  beggars,  but  even  many  of  the  day-la¬ 
bourers,  and  lower  order  of  the  farmers  and  trades¬ 
men  of  modern  times.  It  would  be  chiefly  where 
flaves  were  treated  with  equity  and  mildnefs,  lived 
in  friendfhip  with  their  matters,  were  looked  on 
as  a  part  of  the  family,  and  interefted  in  its  wel¬ 
fare,  that  this  inftitution  could  beft  ferve  to  render 
nations  populous:  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
were  cruelly  ufed,  and  their  fpirits  broken  with  fe- 
vere  bondage,  they  mutt  have  been  lefs  fit  either 
for  labour  or  propagation. 

After  all,  it  is  not  eafy,  if  it  be  not  altogether 
impoflible  for  a  man  of  humanity,  to  reconcile 
himfelf  perfeftly  to  the  inftitution  of  domeftic  Ha- 
very.  With  whatever  particular  advantages  it  may 
be  accompanied,  one  can  fcarce  ever  think  of  it 
without  fenfible  horror  and  deep  compaflion.  Like 
too  many  of  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  cuftoms  of 
the  world,  it  is  highly  difgraceful  to  human  na¬ 
ture  : 
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turc :  nor  can  it  ever  produce  any  advantages, 
which  might  not  be  gained  by  a  better  and  more 
human  policy.  God  forbid !  that  I  fhould  ever 
be  an  advocate  for  flavery,  ecclefiaftic,  civil,  or 
domeftic,  on  account  of  any  accidental  advanta¬ 
ges  which  it  may  happen  to  produce  ;  yet  it  mull 
be  confeffed,  that  confidering  it  only  with  refpeft 
to  the  phaenomenon  we  are  at  prefent  examining, 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  antient  condition  of  fer- 
vants  contributed  fomething  to  the  greater  popu- 
loufnefs  of  antiquity,  and  that  the  antient  flaves 
were  more  ferviceable  in  raifing  up  people,  than 
the  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  modern  times. 

What  we  have  obferved  on  this  fubjetff,  is 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  hiftorians  have  given  of 
the  prodigious  number  of  flaves  in  antient  times. 
From  Athenaus  we  have  conjeftured,  that  in  A~ 
them ,  where  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
as  well  as  navigation  and  the  art  of  war  were  ho¬ 
noured,  they  were  thrice  as  many  as  the  free  citi¬ 
zens  :  and  we  may  reafonably  believe,  they  were 
more  numerous  in  other  Hates,  where  the  free  citi¬ 
zens  negleding  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  left 
thefe  to  their  flaves,  employing  themfelves  wholly 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  war, 
as  was  the  cuftom  in  Lacedaemon  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  Lacedamonians  had  a  prodigious 
number.  Herodotus  relates  *,  that  at  the  battle 
of  Platea ,  there  were  5000  Lacedemonians ,  each 

of 

*  Lib.  9.  p.  587.  597. 
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of  whom  had  feven  Haves  to  attend  him.  But  ’ris 
needlefs  to  be  more  particular  ;  almoft  every  page 
of  antient  hiftory  demonftrates  the  great  multitude 
of  Haves  ;  which  gives  occafion  to  a  melancholy  re¬ 
flexion,  that  when  the  world  was  belt  peopled,  it 
was  not  a  world  of  free  men,  but  of  Haves. 

'Thirdly.  The  rules  of  fucceffion,  and  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  by  which  the  eldeft  fon,  not 
only  of  the  moft  opulent,  but  even  of  the  middling 
and  inferior  families,  carries  off  the  greateft  part 
of  the  father’s  eftate,  that  the  family  may  be  fup- 
ported  in  grandeur  and  affluence,  while  the  younger 
children  get  but  a  fmall  patrimony,  may  juftly  be 
accounted  another  caufe  of  the  lcarcity  of  people 
in  modern  times.  This  was  unknown  in  antient 
times ;  for  both  Greeks  and  Romans  divided  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  eftate  more  equally  among  all  the  children ; 
nor  did  the  antient  world  in  general,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  give  fo  great  a  proportion 
to  the  eldeft  fon.  This  cuftom  no  doubt  may  be 
accompanied  with  great  advantages,  if  it  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  great  families,  who  by  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  riches  may  be  greatly  ferviceable  to  their 
country.  In  a  monarchy  it  feems  to  be  abfolutely 
neceflary  \  nay,  in  every  fuch  government,  the 
moft  dreadful  defpotifm  feerns  unavoidable,  where 
there  is  not  a  fplendid  nobility  or  gentry.  But  if  it 
becomes  fo  extenfive,  as  to  produce  a  general  in¬ 
clination  to  raife  and  fupport  families  by  fuch  an 
unequal  divifion  of  the  father’s  eftate,  it  will  prove 
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a  fource  of  idlenefs  to  the  eldeft,  and  prevent  the 
other  Tons  from  marrying,  fince  being  born  of  the 
fame  parents,  and  educated  in  the  fame  manner, 
they  will  naturally  incline  to  live  fomewhat  on  a 
level  with  their  elder  brother  ;  which  they  will  fei- 
dom  find  pofiible,  unlefs  they  keep  the mfe Ives  free 
from  the  embarafl'ments  of  a  family.  At  Venice 
the  cuftom  is  faid  to  go  fo  far,  that  often  only  one 
of  the  fons  marries.  This  mull  furely  have  a 
bad  effedt  in  modern  times,  and  make  a  fenfible  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  modern  and  the  antient  w'orld, 
in  which  the  eftate  being  more  equally  divided  a- 
mong  the  children,  all  of  them  had  greater  en¬ 
couragement  to  marry,  and  were  morp  able  to 
maintain  families. 

If  then  we  join  thefe  two  cuftoms  together,  by 
which  the  younger  fons  are  fo  often  difcouraged 
From  marrying,  and  the  eldeft  keeps  many  un¬ 
married  fervants ;  thefe  two  muft  caufe  a  fenfible 
difference  between  antient  and  modern  times. 

Fourthly.  Add  to  this,  that  there  is  now  left 
care  taken  to  encourage  marriage.  The  antients 
conferred  certain  privileges  and  honours  on  fuch 
as  were  married.  In  Greece ,  not  to  marry  was 
reckoned  a  crime  ;  nor  could  marriage  in  fome 
cafes  be  delayed  beyond  a  certain  age  ^  nay,  it 
was  even  allowed  to  treat  batchelors  with  con¬ 
tempt.  By  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ,  thofe  who  con¬ 
tinued  unmarried,  were  held  to  be  infamous* 
they  were  excluded  from  certain  proceffions,  and 

compelled 
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compelled  to  march  naked  round  the  market  place 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  finging  a  fong  to  their  own 
difgrace ;  the  younger  fort  were  difpenfed  from 
paying  them  that  reverence  which  they  were  other- 
wife  obliged  to  pay  to  their  elders.  Hence  the 
treatment  which  Dercyllidas ,  a  man  of  confiderable 
rank,  met  with  from  one  of  their  youth,  who,  in- 
ftead  of  riling,  and  making  room  for  him  when 
he  came  into  a  public  affembly,  told  him,  “  You 
&i  rauft  not  expert  that  honour  from  me,  when  I 
am  young,  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me  by 
4‘  a  child  of  yours,  when  I  fhall  be  old*,”  The 
antient  cuftoms  of  Rome  greatly  favoured  marriage. 
In  modern  times  there  is  a  wide  difference  j 
the  laugh  is  often  againfl  matrimony  :  married 
perfons  have  no  privileges ;  and  a  prevailing  luxury 
often  makes  it  be  thought  imprudent  to  marry  at 
the  moft  proper  feafon  of  life :  men  muff  firft  pur- 
chafe  fuch  an  eftate,  and  be  able  to  live  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  they  cannot  often  afford  to  do  till  they 
are  grown  old.  In  antient  times  there  was  a  greater 
fimplicity  of  tafte.  I  do  not  know  if  batchelors 
are  incapable  of  offices  at  prefent  any  where  but  in 
Switzerland  f.  It  is  perhaps  only  in  that  country, 
where  marriage  is  encouraged  by  the  ftate  :  it  is 
only  among  the  Swift  Cantons ,  and  in  Holland , 
where  eftates  are  fo  equally  divided  among  the 

children, 

*  Plutarch  In  the  life  of  Lycurgus . 

See  an  account  of  Switzerland  publifhed  at  London  1714* 
chap.  4.  p.  92* 
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children,  and  thefe  two  countries  are  the  belt 
peopled  in  Europe. 

Fifthly.  Another  caufe  of  the  want  of  people,  is 
the  great  number  of  foldiers  in  modern  armies,  a- 
mong  whom  there  are  few  who  marry,  and  by 
whole  means  fo  many  women  are  debauched,  and 
venereal  didempers  fpread  fo  wide  and  fo  fatally. 
This  is  an  unhappy  policy  on  many  accounts,  ad¬ 
apted  in  particular  to  increafe  idlenefs,  and  lefien 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  is  entirely  different 
from  the  policy  of  the  mod  antient  ages. 

Sixthly.  The  extenfive  trade  carried  on  between 
Europe ,  and  the  mod  remote  corners  of  both  the 
eadern  and  wedern  world,  fee  ms  to  be  another 
caufe  of  the  fcarcity  of  people  in  Europe. 

The  antient  commerce,  even  when  mod  exten¬ 
five,  whether  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians,  Car¬ 
thaginians,  or  any  other  antient  nation,  was  much 
more  confined  than  the  trade  in  modern  times, 
fince  America  was  difcovered  by  Columbus ,  and  Vafco 
de  Gama  failed  to  the  Eafi  Indies  around  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope.  By  thefe  two  difcoveries  trade  has 

/ 

indeed  been  greatly  extended,  but  at  the  fame 
time  a  great  number  of  Europeans  have  been  ex¬ 
cited  to  defert  their  native  land,  and  fettle  in  di- 
ftant  countries,  and  many  have  been  lod  by  long 
voyages  and'trafficking  in  unwholefome  climates. 
Such  an  extenfive  trade  may  enrich  fome  particular 
cities  or  nations  -,  yet  it  mud  help  to  drain  Europe 
in  general,  and  mud  prevent  the  increafe  of  inha¬ 
bitants. 
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bitants,  in  countries  which  have  abundance  of  ter¬ 
ritory  at  home.  Nations  in  this  happy  fituation 
would  often  be  more  populous,  by  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  trading  with  lefs  diftant  regions,  where 
the  climate  and  air  more  nearly  refembled  their 
own,  and  were  more  adapted  to  their  particular 
conftitutions.  Indeed  one  can  fcarce  regard  it  but 
as  a  fecret  fafcination,  that  fo  many  Europe¬ 
ans  go  in  queft  of  diftant  feats  in  America ,  while 
the  lands  in  Europe  are  fo  poorly  cultivated,  and 
with  a  proper  policy  might  plentifully  maintain  a 
much  greater  number  of  people. 

Antient  policy  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  feems  to  have  been  far  preferable.  The  anti- 
ents  did  not  negleft  trade,  but  had  a  greater  turn 
to  agriculture  •,  they  traded  with  nations  which  were 
not  at  a  great  diftance,  and  whofe  climate  better 
fuited  their  conftitutions  ;  but  agriculture  was  their 
chief  employment,  and  they  managed  it  well. 

In  this  refpett  therefore  the  antients  had  much 
the  advantage  •,  among  them  fewer  hands  were 
employed  in  trade  ;  trade  was  more  confined ;  a- 
griculture  was  more  encouraged,  and  was  indeed 
their  principal  occupation. 

Seventhly.  A  tafte  for  this  peaceful  and  rural 
life,  which  prevailed  fo  much  in  antient  times, 
muft  be  numbered  among  the  caufes  of  the  great 
populoufnefs  of  the  antient  world,  and  the  decay 
of  this  tafte  among  the  moderns  helps  to  account 
for  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  people. 


It 
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It  is  needlefs  to  inquire  minutely  in  what  man- 
her  the  antients  cultivated  their  lands,  and  who 
were  employed  for  this  purpofe* ;  this  much  is 
certain,  that  many  of  them  made  ufe  of  Haves, 
while  they  themfelves  had  the  chief  overfight:,, 
Agriculture  was  of  old  in  great  honour  ;  the  plow 
was  in  the  hand  of  the  proprietor,  who  himfelf 
took  the  chief  direftion  of  the  tillage  of  his  farm. 
Thus  the  lands  were  wonderfully  improved.  Among 
the  moderns  ’tis  quite  otherwife.  Ruftic  labour  is 
in  little  honour  ;  and  as  people  of  rank  often  de- 
fpife  it,  the  methods  of  culture  are  left  to  be  in¬ 
vented  and  brought  to  perfedtion  by  the  mean  and 
the  ignorant,  and  the  expences  ly  upon  the  poor 
labourer.  In  this  fituation  neither  are  the  bell 

N  methods 

*  In  the  more  antient  and  firnpie  times,  tis  probable  every 
man  cultivated  his  little  held  with  the  afiidance  of  his  own 
family.  In  after  times,  thofe  who  had  acquired  large  pof* 
feffions,  fometimes  fent  Haves  to  till  their  lands,  the  charge 
of  whom  they  committed  to  overfeers ;  at  other  times  they  feC 
out  their  lands  to  Coloni ,  an  order  of  men  much  refembling 
our  farmers,  who  paid  a  certain  rent.  Columella  determines 
when  it  is  bed  to  labour  ground  by  Haves,  when  to  let  it  out 
to  Colon i9  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  for  the  mod  part, 
even  tho’  an  overfeer  might  be  carelefs*  greater  profits  were 
to  be  made  by  the  fird  than  by  the  lad  way  of  cultivating,, 
Caterum,  cum  medio cr is  adejl  &  falubritas ,  £ff  terra  bonitas,  nun~ 
quam  non  ex  agro  plus  fua  cuique  cur  a  reddidit ,  quam  Coloni ;  nun « 
quam  non  etiam  Villi  d ,  niji  Ji  maxima  ns  el  negligent  a  ferns: ,  <vel 
rapacitas  internjenit.  On  which  account  ’tis  probable  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cultivating  by  Haves  was  more  commonly  in  ufe. 

Qolmellade  re  rujU  lib ,  1,  cap .  7, 
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methods  found  out,  nor  are  the  labourers  able  to 
purfue  them.  This  mu  ft  occafion  barrennefs  of 
lands,  and  greatly  hinder  the  increafe  of  the  people. 

How  much  agriculture  was  in  efteem  in  the 
happieft  times  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Republics, 
is  evident  from  their  hiftory.  It  was  reckoned  the 
moft  innocent,  moft  ufeful,  moft  pleafant,  and 
molt  honourable  employment.  The  greateft  men 
took  delight  in  it.  Thofe  who  commanded  victori¬ 
ous  armies,  Ihone  in  the  moft  auguft  affemblies, 
and  had  the  chief  direction  of  public  affairs,  did  not 
only  amufe  themfelves  with  agriculture,  but  ftudied 
it,  and  often  employed  much  of  their  time  in  it. 
In  this  way  they  fupported  their  families  in  a  fimple 
and  frugal  manner  *,  in  this  way  they  promoted  the 
intereft  of  their  country.  Sometimes  thefe  antient 
hufbandmen  have  been  fuddenly  called  from  the 
plow,  and  the  tillage  of  their  little  farms,  to  the 
command  of  armies,  and  the  defence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  having  vanquifhed  their  enemies,  and 
delivered  the  ftate  from  the  danger  which  threatned 
it,  been  crowned  with  laurels,  and  then  returned 
with  pleafure  to  their  rural  employments. 

Jn  antient  times ,  the  /acred  plow  employ'd 
'The  Kings,  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind : 

And  fome,  with  whom  compar'd,  your  infeEl-tribes 
Are  but  the  beings  of  a  fummer's  day. 

Have  held  the  / :ale  of  empire ,  rul'd  the  form 
Of  mighty  war  %  then ,  with  victorious  hand, 

Difdaining 
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jpifdaining  little  delicacies ,  feiz'd 

<The  plow ,  and  greatly  independent  f corn'd 

All  the  vile ftores  corruption  can  bejtow** 

This  fimplicity  of  tafle  continued  long  among  the 
Romans ,  and  was  only  deftroyed  by  the  ruin  of  their 
commonwealths  and  by  that  univerfal  corruption 
of  manners,  which  was  both  the  caufe  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  it. 

This  is  evident  from  Columella^  whofe  ufeful  work 
de  re  rujlica ,  fhews  how  much  a  man,  who  lived  in 
corrupted  times,  laments  the  lofs  of  the  antient  tafle^ 
and  praifes  the  manners  of  the  old  Romans  f. 

These 

*  Thomfonh  Spring. 

f  Sola  res  ruftica,  quas  line  dubitatlone  proxima,  &  quail 
confanguinea  fapientiae  eft,  tam  difcentibus  egeat,  quam  ma- 
giftris.  Adhuc  enim  fcholas  rhetorum,  &,  ut  dixi,  geome- 
trarum  mulicorumque,  vel  quod  magis  mirandum  eft,  con- 
temptifiimorum  vitiorum  officinas  gulofius  condiendi  cibos,  8c 
luxuriofius  fercula  flruendi,  capitumque  &  capillorum  concin- 
natores  non  folitm  efie  audivi,  fed  &  ipfe  vidi.  Agricolatio- 
nis  neque  do&ores  qui  fe  proliterentur,  neque  difcipulos 
cognovi.— -  Quo  magis  prodigii  Umile  eit, —  ut — fperneretur 
genus  amplificandi  retinendique  patrimonii,  quod  omni  cri* 
mine  caret. 

Then  he  compares  and  prefers  agriculture  to  the  profejfon  of  a 
foldier  or  lawyer,  to  trajfick  and  navigation,  to  putting  out  money 
to  interejl ,  and  attendance  on  great  men  ;  and  then  concludes , 

Superelt,  ut  dixi,  unum  genus  liberale  &  ingenuum  rei  fa- 
jniliaris  augendae,  quod  ex  agricolationc  contingit  Cujus 
praecepta  fi  vel  temere  ab  indottis,  dum  tamen  agrorum  pof- 
fefToribus  antique  more  adminiftrarentur,  minus  ja&urae  pa- 
terentur  res  rufticse,  nam  induftria  dominorum  cum  igno- 

rantiae 
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These  manners  and  this  tafte  for  agriculture 
continued  among  the  Romans  till  the  days  of  Cato 
the  cenfor,  who  endeavoured  ftrenuoufly  to  pre- 

ferve 

rantiae  detrimentis  multa  penfaret. -  Nunc  &  ipfi  prsdia 

noftra  colere  dedignamur,  &  nullius  momenti  ducimus  peri- 
tiffimum  quemque  villicum  facere. — Qus  cum  animadvertam, 
Aepe  mecum  retradans  ac  recogitans,  quam  turpi  confenfu 
deferta  exoluerit  difciplina  ruris,  vereor,  ne  flagitiofa,  & 
quodammodo  pudenda  aut  inhonefta  videatur  ingenuis.  Ve- 
rum  cum  plurimis  monumentis  fcriptorum  admonear  apud  an~ 
tiquos  noftros  fuifie  gloriae  curam  rufticationis  (ex  qua  Quin? 

tius  Cincinnatus  obfefli  confulis  &  exercitus  liberator,  ab  ara- 

,  *  >. 

tro  vocatus  ad  didaturam  venerit,  ac  rurfus  fafcibus  depo- 
fitis,  quos  feftinatius  vidor  reddiderat,  quam  fumpferat  Impe- 
rator,  ad  eofdem  juvencos,  &  quatuor  jugerum  avitum  hse- 
rediolum  redierit.  Ttemque  C.  Fabricius  &  Curius  Denta- 
tus,  alter  Pyrrho  finibus  Italic  pulfo,  domitis  alter  Sabinis, 
accepta  quae  viritim  dividebantur  captivi  agri,  feptem  jugera, 
non  minus  induftrie  coluerit,  quam  fortiter  armis  quaefterat, 
Et  ne  fmgulos  intempeftive  nunc  perfequar,  cum  tot  alios  Ro« 
jnani  generis  intuear  memorabiles  duces,  hoc  Temper  duplici 
Audio  floruifie,  vel  defendendi,  vel  colendi  patrios,  quaefi- 
tofve  fines),  intelligo  luxuriae,  &  deliciis  noftris  priftinum  mo- 
rem,  virilemque  vitam  difplicuifte.  Omnes  enim  (ficut  M. 
Varro  jam  temporibus  avorum  conqueflus  eft)  patres  familice 
falce,  &  aratro  relidis,  intra  murum  correpfimus,  &  in  circis 
potius  ac  theatris,  quam  in  fegetibus  &  vinetis  manus  move- 
mu  s  :  attonitique  miramur  geftus  effbeminatorum,  quod 
a  natura  fexum  viris  denegatum,  muliebri  motu  mentiantur, 
decipiantque  oculos  fpedantium.  Mox  deinde  ut  apti 
veniamus  ad  ganeas,  quotidianam  cruditatem  Laconicis 
^xcoquimus,  &  exudo  fudore  fitim  quaerimus,  nodefque 
libidinibus,  &  ebrietatibus,  dies  ludo  vel  fomno  con- 
fumimus,  ac  nofmetipfos  ducimus  fortunatos,  quod  nec 
oriejitem  folem  yidenjus  nec  occidentem :  itaque  iftam  vi¬ 
tal^ 
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ferve  the  remains  of  the  old  fimplicity  and  fruga¬ 
lity,  and  to  flop  the  growing  corruption  of  his  age. 

Agriculture 

tarn  focordem  perfequitur  valetudo.  Nam  fic  juvenum 
corpora  fluxa  Sc,  refoluta  funt,  ut  nihil  mors  mutatura 
videatur.  At  mehercule  vera  ilia  Romuli  proles  afliduis  ve- 
natibus,  nec  minus  agreftibus  operibus  exercitata,  firmiflimis 
prasvaluit  corporibus,  ac  militiam  belli,  cum  res  poftulpvit, 
facile  fuftinuit,  durata  pacis  laboribus,  femperque  rufticam 
plebem  praepofuit  urbane, - Nundinarum  etiam  conven¬ 

es  manifeftunt  eft  propterea  ufurpatos,  ut  nonis  tantum- 
modo  diebus  urbanae  res  agerentur,  reliquis  adminiftrarentur 
rufticae :  illis  enim  temppribus,  ut  ante  jam  diximus,  proceres 
civitatis  in  agris  morabantur.  Sc  cum  confilium  publicum  deli- 
derabatur,  a  villis  arceflebantur  in  fenatunp.  Ex  quo  qui  eos 
evocabant,  viatores  nominati  funt :  ifque  mos  dum  fervatus 
eft  perfeverantiflimo  colendorum  agrorum  ftudio,  veteres  illi 
Sabini,  Quirites,  attavique  Romani,  quanquam  inter  ferrum. 

Sc  ignes  hofticifque  ineurfionibus  vaftatae  fruges,  largius  ta- 
men  condidere,  quam  nos,  quibus  diuturna  permittente  pa¬ 
ce  prolatare  licuife  rem  rufticam.  Itaque  in  hoc  Latio  Sc  Sa- 
turnia  terra,  ubi  Dii  cultus  agrorum  progeniem  fuam  docu- 
erunt,  ibi  nunc  ad  haftam  locamus,  ut  nobis  ex  tranfmarinis 
provinciis  advehatur  frumentum,  ne  fame  laboremus :  Sc  vin- 
demias  condimus  ex  infulis  Cycladibus,  ac  regionibus  Baeti- 
cis,  Gallicifque.  Npc  mirum  cum  fit  publice  concepta,  &  con- 
firmata  jam  vulgaris  exiftimatio,  rem  rufticam  fordidum  opus. 
Sc  id  die  negotium,  quod  nullius  egeat  magifterio  prseceptoris. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  fhew  what  a  variety  of  knowledge  is 
necejjary  to  make  one  perfectly  Jkilled  in  agriculture . 

Colum.  de  re  ruftic.  prcef. 

7 his  pctjfage  from  Columella  gives  a  difinfl  view  of  the 
tafe  of  the  Romans  both  in  more  early  and  later  times » 

To  the  fame  purpofe  are  the  two  following  pajfages  : 

Nam  is  demum  cultiftimum  rus  habebit,  ut  ait  Tremellius, 
qui  &  colere  fciet,  Sc  poterit^  Sc  volet ;  neque  enim  feire  aut 
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Agriculture  was  his  conftant  bufinefs,  when  not  em¬ 
ployed  either  in  pleading  caufes,  or  in  the  public 
lervice :  and  tho’  he  was  fo  great  a  man  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  ftate,  he  found  time  to  compofe  a  treatife  on 
this  fubjeft,  fome  part  of  which  has  been  preferved 
to  our  times  *.  . 

The  Greeks  were  both  polifhed  and  corrupted 
in  more  early  times  than  the  Romans  ;  and  not- 

withftanding 

velle,  euiquam  fatisfuerit  fine  fumptibus,  quos  exigant  opera. 

ColumelL  dereruji.  lib.  I.  cap.  i. 
Nec  dubium  quin  minus  reddat  laxus  ager  non  re£le  cultus, 
quam  anguftus  eximie.  Ideoque  poll  reges  exa&o.s,  Licini- 
ana  ilia  feptena  jugera,  quae  plebis  tribunes  viritim  diviferat, 
majores  quaeflus  antiquis  retulere,  quam  nunc  nobis  praebent 
amplifTima  verva&a.  Tantaquidem  Curias  Dentatus,  quern 
paulo  ante  retulimus,  profpero  dudhi  parta  vi&oria  ob  exi- 
miam  viitutem  deference  populo  praemii  nomine  quinquagin- 
ta  foli  jugera,  fupra  confularem,  triumphalemque  fortunam 
putavit  efie.  Repudiatoque  publico  munere,  populari  ac 
plebeia  menfura  contentus  fuit. —  More  praepotentium  qui 
poffident  fines  gentium,  quos  ne  circumire  equis  quidem  va¬ 
lent,  fed  proculcandos  pecudibus,  &  vaflandos,  ac  populandos 
feris  derelinquunt.  ColumelL  dereruji .  lib.  i .  cap.  3. 

*  In  this  little  treatife ,  at  the  beginning9  <we  have  the  fol~ 
lowing  pajfage  : 

Majores  noftri —  virum  bonum  cum  laudabant,  ita  lauda- 
bant,  bonum  agricolam,  bonumque  colonupi.  Ampliffime 
laudari  exiftimabatur,  qui  ita  laudabatur.  Mercatorem  au» 
tem  flrenuum  fludiofumque  rei  quaerendae  exiftimo,  verum 
(ut  fupra  dixi)  periculofum  &  calamitofum,  At  ex  agricolis 
&  viri  fortiffimi  &  milites  firenuiffimi  gignuntur,  maximeque 
pius  quasflus,  flabiliffimufque  confequitur,  minimeque  invidi« 
ofus :  minimeque  male  cogitantes  funt,  qui  in  eo  Audio 
cupati  funt. 
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withftanding  the  greateft  refinement,  agriculture 
was  highly  honoured  in  many  of  their  dates. 

How  much  it  was  honoured  at  Athens  in  the 
days  of  Socrates,  appears  from  Xenophon’s  book  of 
Oeconomics  *,  where  in  the  perfon  of  Ifchomachus, 
whom  he  introduces  in  converfation  with  Socrates , 
he  lets  before  us  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
Athenians  lived,  and  how  ftudious  they  were  of 
agriculture. 

Nor  was  agriculture  in  much  efteem  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  alone :  it  was  fo  too  among 
other  wife  and  mighty  nations.  Xenophon  relates 
in  the  fame  book  what  palled  between  the  younger 
Cyrus  and  Lyfander ,  and  how  much  Cyrus  valued 
himfelf  on  his  knowledge  and  his  practice  in  agri¬ 
culture.  I  myfelf  (fays  Cyrus  to  Lyfander)  defign- 
ed  and  meafured  out  the  whole  garden,  (meaning  a 
fine  garden  at  Sardis ; )  many  of  the  plants  I  planted 
with  my  own  hands  ;  and  when  I  am  in  health,  I 

never 

*  Tie  c/'t  ciKtrcaz  Trpovfiteripx,  ij  yurcmci  qdtay,  l\ 

TBMOIC  7T03-W07ef>0t}  *1  (DthOiq  kvyxf>l7oHf>Ot  ;  ZUOl  jAy  $OLV~ 

(j.&soy  dcxet  moil  el  n ;  thzvSipot;  ctvd-j>o)7roc  n  xTr^ucc  n  tutu 
ridiov  KtxTVTcU'i  w  Z7ri/AtheiQiy  rid ico  Tirol  tqlvtik  tvpwzv  yj 
ucpikty.  corhoiv  els  toy  fit  or.  Xenophon,  oeconom. 

Kukug  ePt  xoixetyog  ei7TiY  og  i<fr\  tyiv  yzupytay  tcoy  ctkkooy 

7i)(YU>V  JUYlTtjiOi  J  TpOfOY  etVOLl .  tU  fAv  yO  <pipC/A£VWS  TV,g  yitop- 
y/ac,  IppuvTcu  Kj  oil  dikkoii  reyvcu  oIttoujcu*  ottov  cT*  av  ccyccy- 
nacdii  y\  yn  yjipvium^  curotrGtyyuyTcu  £  dt  ochkou  Ttyvoa 
diy  rt  4  xarcc  yfjy  4  xard  3*a koiTray* 
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never  dine,  till  I  have  firHmademyfelf  fweat  at  fome 
warlike  or  rural  exercife.  T Ana.  dt,  5  K^ToSm,-  iyd 

diijyov /xca,  tpv  o  'ZaKfd.Tn c,  on  r He  ytopytxc  oud’  hi  i retry 

f/.a.x.ctpiot  Jlrccrrai  <Thefe  things  I  mention  to 

you,  0  Critobulus,  /aid  Socrates,  becaufe  the  mofi 
fortunate  and  mofi  happy  of  men  cannot  hinder  them - 
f elves  from  having  the  highefi  inclination  to  rural 
bufinefs*. 

Eighthly.  We  may  further  derive  the  fcarcity  of 
people  in  modern  times,  from  the  extent  of  many 
of  the  modern,  compared  with  that  of  the  antient 
Hates. 

Before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  and 
even  in  fucceeding  times,  till  the  Roman  empire 
was  eftablilhed,  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world  con- 
fifted  of  fmall  and  independent  governments.  Ctefar 
deferibes  many  fuch  in  Gaul.  Italy ,  Greece ,  th zLeffer 
AJia,  and  the  African  coafts,  confifted  of,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Aegean 
feas  were,  independent  Hates  of  this  kind,  contain¬ 
ing  commonly  one  city,  and  around  it  a  fmall  ter¬ 
ritory,  that  was  well  improved  :  for  lands  which 
ly  near  confiderable  cities,  may  generally  be  ob- 
ferved  to  be  richly  cultivated*  The  extent  of  moH 

of 

*  Teona,  rolvvy,  u  Avo'xvdpi,  tyu  7rdvra  £  dieyirpma.  £ 

duro^a:  ici  d’  olvtuv,  pdvea,  a  £  ipvTiwra.  dvToe. - 

’Ounipi  <70i  Toy  fjfynv,  otxv  7rf  vyiatru,  yn  7ra7rcrt 
deiTrvmcci  orpiy  idpmai  r!  ray  otoMjuixay  n  n  Tat  yiapyixat 
ipyuv  jxi\c.Tuy,  y  del  h  ye  n  pixon/xovyevoc. 
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of  the  governments  of  Europe  is  much  larger  in 
modern  times.  This  continent  was  antiently  di¬ 
vided  into  many  hundreds,  perhaps  fome  thou- 
fands,  of  independent  governments :  there  are 
not  perhaps  fifty  at  prefent.  in  confequence  of  this 
a  finall  fpot  near  the  metropolis,  or  any  confider- 
able  city,  is  finely  cultivated,  while  places  at  a 
diftance  ly  negledted.  From  hence  it  evidently 
appears,  that  ftates  of  fmall  extent  mull  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  be  favourable  to  populoufnefs :  for 
the  territory  of  fuch  ftates,  extending  but  a  fmali 
way  round  the  metropolis,  cannot  fail  to  be  cul- 
tivated  to  the  full. 

Mr.  Fletcher*,  while  he  indulged  his  tafte  of 
inquiring  into  all  kinds  of  political  inftitutions  • 
among  thofe  other  fpeculations,  with  which  he  a- 
mufed  himfelf,  propofed  a  fcheme,  according 
to  which  Britain  might  have  been  divided  into 
ten  or  twelve  independent  ftates  of  this  kind. 
Such  a  difpofition  of  things  might  have  its  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  in  particular,  as  we  have  faid,  w'ouid 
produce  great  numbers  of  people.  -  However,  the 
frequent  wrars,  contefts  and  divifions  among  the 
ftates  of  Greece,  Italy ,  Gaul  and  Spain ,  which  made 
them  at  length  a  prey  to  the  Romans ;  the  ftruggles 
for  power  and  dominion,  with  which  Britain  was 
molefted  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  the  many 
bloody  battles  between  the  Englijh  and  Scots ,  be¬ 
fore  the  union  of  the  crowns  and  kingdoms,  which 

O  not 

*  P.  312.  &c. 
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not  only  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  the  people,  but 
likewife  produced  an  hatred  between  the  na¬ 
tions,  may  convince  every  impartial  obferver,  that 
it  would  be  not  a  little  rafh  to  indanger  the 
liberty,  peace  and  tranquillity  we  at  prefent  enjoy, 
for  any  advantages  which  might  refult  from  fuch 
an  imaginary  conftitution.  I  would  not  therefore, 
that  what  is  faid  above,  were  conftrudted,  as  if  by 
it  I  intended  to  hint,  it  were  better  Britain  lhould 
be  crumbled  down  into  fo  many  fmall  ftates.  I 
mean  nothing  lefs,  and  think  it  would  be  the 
greateft  degree  of  madnefs  to  exchange  the  prefent 
happy  conftitution  of  this  country,  for  the  moft 
perfect  ideal  one,  which  imagination  could  deli¬ 
neate.  All  I  pretend  is,  that  fuch  fmall  ftates 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  great  numbers  of 
people ;  and  that  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  times, 
before  the  huge  monarchies  arofe,  was  owing  in 
fome  degree  to  the  fmallnefs  of  the  antient  go¬ 
vernments. 

Ninthly.  This  points  out  another  fource  of  the 
deftrudlion  of  Europe ,  clofely  connected  with  the 
caufe  juft  now  given  of  the  phenomenon  into 
which  we  are  inquiring ;  for  the  fcarcity  of  people 
in  later  times  feems  to  be  not  a  little  owing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  antient  governments  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  and  the  havock  the  Romans  made  among  the 
fmaller  ftates  and  cities,  before  they  could  fully 
eftablifh  their  fovereign  power. 

If  we  may  indulge  conje&ures  about  the  in- 

creafe 
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creafe  of  mankind  in  the  more  early  ages,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  moft  antient  inhabitants  of 
the  world  peopling  the  earth  by  degrees,  feized 
on  thofe  trafts  firft  which  were  moft  fertile  and 
moft  inviting  :  it  was  thus  they  formed  fmall  fo- 
cieties,  and  built  cities,  according  to  their  diffe¬ 
rent  views  and  fancies.  Thefe  cities  grew  by  de¬ 
grees,  mankind  multiplied,  and  the  earth  might 
have  been  well  ftored  with  inhabitants  much  fooner 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  •,  but  thefe  ftates  would 
be  formed,  and  thefe  cities  built  at  firft,  where 
mankind  had  their  firft  abodes. 

Now,  according  to  the  traditions  of  moft  na¬ 
tions,  mankind  made  their  firft  appearance  in  the 
Eaft  •,  and  according  to  facred  hiftory,  a  Angle 
pair  was  formed  by  the  creating  hand  of  God, 
and  placed  in  Eden,  to  be  the  parents  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  Thus  the  whole  country  around  the 
primaeval  feat  of  man  would  be  firft  peopled.  Af¬ 
ter  the  deluge,  the  pofterity  of  Noah  growing  daily 
more  and  more  numerous,  would  by  degrees  remove 
themfelves  from  their  original  abode,  which  appears 
alfo  to  have  been  in  the  Eaft ;  then  they  would 
fpread  themfelves  over  the  reft  of  the  adjacent 
countries  •,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  long  ere  they 
would  chufe  to  defert  the  fertile  plains  of  Afia , 
and  go  in  queft  of  unknown,  uncultivated,  and 
perhaps  barren  habitations.  But  their  growing 
numbers  would  at  laft  reduce  them  to  this  necef- 
fity.  Some  of  them  would  then  tranfport  them¬ 
felves 
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felves  into  Europe ,  others  go  towards  Africa ,  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  peopling  the  Weft.  So  that 
Europe  and  Africa ,  according  to  this  account, 
inuft  only  have  been  peopled  fome  time  after  the 
peopling  of  the  Eaft.  Hence  whatever  progref- 
fions  in'  government,  and  whatever  changes  in  the 
fkuation  of  human  affairs,  are,  from  the  nature  of 
man,  and  the  gradual  courfe  of  things,  moft  like¬ 
ly  to  have  happened,  and  to  have  fucceeded  each 
other  gradually,  mult  from  this  account  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  happened  firft  in  the  Eaft.  Thus 
mankind  would  here  firft  form  themfelves  into 
thofe  fmall  focieties  or  ftates  I  fpoke  of.  And 
even  before  Europe ,  and  the  weftern  parts  were 
fully  peopled,  while  they  were  as  yet  only  divi¬ 
ding  themfelves  into  ftates  of  the  fame  kind,  fome 
ambitious  and  turbulent  nation  of  Afia  might  have 
already  raifed  its  views,  aimed  at  general  empire, 
and  perhaps  accomplifhed  its  defigns.  This  is 
e,xa«ftly  agreeable  to  the  accounts  of  hiftorians, 
who  every  where  talk  of  great  empires  that  were 
eftablifhed  in  the  Eaft  in  the  moft  early  times. 
And  from  hence  it  is  probable,  that  the  great  Af~ 
fyrian ,  Babylonian ,  Median  and  Perfian  empires  had 
fwallowed  up,  and  been  formed  on  the  ruins  of 
the  fmall  ftates  of  Afia  •,  and  that  not  only  Europe, , 
but  alfo  Afia,  was  beft  peopled  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  great  monarchies. 

But  at  this  time,  when  monarchs  domineered 
ip  the  Eaft,  we  read  only  of  fmall  ftates  in  Eu¬ 
rope  5 
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rope-,  for  thefe  ftates  had  had  but  juft  time  to  form 
themfelves,  and  none  had  ariien  to  afpire  at  uni- 
verfal  dominion.  However  in  a  few  years  the  fate 
of  this  part  became  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  world.  Rome  arole,  and  by 
the  havock  and  deftrudtion  of  the  other  ftates,  ob¬ 
tained  the  empire  of  the  Weft. 

From  this  account  of  the  gradual  peopling  of 
the  world,  and  its  formation  into  fmall  ftates,  it 
appears  probable,  that  there  was  a  point  of  time, 
when  at  leaft  Europe  was  better  peopled  than  it  has 
ever  been  fince,  or  fhall  ever  be  hereafter,  unlefs 
Ibme  mighty  revolution  produces  unforefeen  chan¬ 
ges  :  to  wit,  when  it  was  moft  replenifhed  with 
fmall  ftates,  and  thefe  ftates  had  had  fufficient  time 
to  improve  their  lands  :  for  hiftory  allures  us, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  did  once  adtually 
confift  of  fuch  fmall  ftates  *. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  determined  with  precilion, 
in  what  age  this  point  of  time  fhould  be  placed :  in 

fuch 

*  The  wars  and  Uruggles  for  power  and  dominion,  which 
might  happen  to  arife  between  them,  would  perhaps  be  nei¬ 
ther  fo  frequent,  nor  fo  dangerous  ip  the  moll  early  timesf 
and  of  courfe  could  not  prevent  the  increafe  of  mankind  fo 
much  as,  at  firft  fight,  may  be  fuppofed ;  for  while  great 
trafts  of  the  earth  remained  unoccupied,  and  it  was  eafy  to 
find  convenient  habitations  without  fighting,  as  moll  men  na¬ 
turally  love  cafe,  and  would  rather  purchafe  what  they  want 
without  than  with  danger,  ’tis  probable  that  wars  would  be 
more  deltruclive  fometime  after  the  world  was  well  reple- 
nifhed  with  inhabitants,  and  there  was  lefs  empty  room  for 
new-comers, 
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fuch  matters  there  muft  be  a  latitude  :  one  coun¬ 
try  flourifhes,  while  another  decays,  and  countries 
by  turns  either  increafe  or  are  diminifhed.  This 
much  feems  certain,  that  we  ought  not  to  place 
fuch  a  point  of  time  in  the  moft  early  ages, 
as  before  the  fiege  of  Troy,  but  rather  in  an  af¬ 
ter-age,  when  cities  and  ftates  had  got  time  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands,  and  improve  their  whole  terri¬ 
tory. 

Now,  by  the  common  chronology,  there  paf- 
fed  from  the  fiege  of  Proy  to  the  building  of  Rome , 
about  430  years,  and  near  as  many  from  the 
building  of  Rome  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Perfian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great :  during  feme  part 
of  this  period,  it  feems  probable,  that  many  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  better 
peopled  than  afterwards,  and,  in  general,  were  in- 
creafing  in  people.  How  long  this  might  have 
continued,  fuppofing  no  univerfal  monarchy  to 
have  been  eftablifhed,  cannot  be  determined :  it 
feems  evident,  that,  after  the  building  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  turbulent  city  of  Rome ,  a  ftop  was  put 
to  the  increafe  of  many  of  the  ftates  of  Italy,  by 
the  continual  wars  and  deftruftion  caufed  by  that 
haughty  and  ufurping  republic  * ;  and  that  from 

the 

I  1 

*  Tho1  the  former  wars  of  the  fmaller  independent  Hates 
of  Greece ,  and  other  antient  nations,  could  not  but  prevent 
fuch  a  fpeedy  increafe  of  mankind,  as  would  otherwife  have 
happened  in  conference  of  antient  manners  yet  thefe  wars 

were 
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the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  which 
happened  only  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander ,  many  countries  in  Europe ,  Afia  and  A- 
frica ,  began  to  decay  by  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  Romans ,  who  plundered  their  provinces,  razed 
their  cities,  and  put  to  death  fo  many  thoufands, 
nay  millions  of  people :  nor  could  ever  thefe  na¬ 
tions  recover  their  antient  vigour,  their  fpirits  be¬ 
ing  broken,  and  their  moft  generous  efforts  pre¬ 
vented,  or  defeated  by  Roman  oppreffion.  Thus 
inftead  of  growing  more  populous,  the  world 
declined  under  the  Roman  yoke,  till  by  the  in¬ 
roads  and  conquefts  of  the  Goths,  and  other  barba¬ 
rous  and  uncivilized  nations,  ignorant  of  induftry 
and  agriculture,  it  was  ftill  more  miferably  dif- 
treffed.  And,  by  an  almoft  total  ruin  of  antient 
manners  and  cuftoms,  and  the  introduction  of  o- 
thers,  not  fo  well  calculated  for  the  increafe  and 
improvement  of  fociety,  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  thefe  inroads,  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world, 
which  had  been  well  cultivated  in  antient  times, 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
regain  their  antient  ftrength  and  fplendor. 

It  will  not  be  neceffary  to  illuftrate  at  great 
length  the  oppreffion  by  the  Romans, and  the  dread¬ 
ful  havock  they  made  in  every  country  which  they 
invaded.  This  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  their 

hiftory. 

«  *  * 

were  but  fkirmiflies,  and  the  efFe£i  of  them  inconfiderahle* 
in  companion  of  the  more  dreadful  devaluation  by  the  Rg> 
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hiftory.  We  need  only  produce  two  examples, 
and  take  notice  of  the  ruin  they  brought  on  the 
Samnites  and  their  allies  within  Italy  ^  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  abufed  the  Epirots ,  for  their 
joining  with  Perfeus  king  of  Macedon.  Thefe  are 
dreadful  fcenes  of  their  hiftory  but  in  many  other 
cafes  they  exercifed  their  power  with  great  feverity. 

During  the  war  with  the  Samnites,  they  not 
only  killed  very  great  armies  in  the  field,  but 
even  put  the  inhabitants  of  whole  cities  to  the 
fword.  Thus  they  treated  Aufona ,  Miniums, 
Vefcia  and  Luceria,  deftroying,  as  Livy  exprefies 
it,  the  whole  nation  of  th tAufones*,  tho5  they 
were  only  fufpected  to  favour  the  Samnites.  They 
almoft  extirpated  the  nation  of  the  Adqui,  over¬ 
run  and  laid  wafte  their  whole  country,  and  took 
forty  one  of  their  cities,  moft  of  which  they  razed 
and  burnt  f.  After  this,  two  confular  armies  ra¬ 
vaged,  and  entirely  depopulated  the  whole  coun¬ 
try 

*  Tria  oppida  (Aufona,  Minturnae  &  Vefcia)  eadem  ho- 
ra,  eodemque  confilio  capta.  Sed,  quia  abfentibus  ducibus 
impetus  eft  fadtus,  nullus  ?nodus  casdibus  fuit ;  deletaque  Aa- 
fonum  gens,  vix  certo  defedtionis  crimine,  perinde  ac  fx  in* 

ternecivo  hello  certaffet. - Lucerini  ac  Samnites  ad  interne- 

donem  cadi. 

Lb v.  lib.  q.  cap.  25.  26 .■ 

f - Ad  fingulas  urbes  circumferendo  bello,  mum  & 

quadraginta  oppida  intra  dies  quinquaginta  omnia  oppugnan* 
do  ceperunt  ;  quorum  pleraque  dirut  a  atque  incenfay  nomen- 
que  ^quorum  prope  ad  internecionetn  deletum. 

Liv,  lib.  gs  cap.  45, 
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try  of  Santnium ,  wafting  it  for  five  months.  Du¬ 
ring  this  time  one  of  the  Confuls  moved  his  camp 
forty  five,  and  the  other  eighty  fix  times,  leaving 
every  where  fignal  monuments ,  of  ruin  and 
deftru<ftidn*  ;  and,  continuing  their  devaftations, 
they  at  length  forced  the  army  of  the  Sammies  to 
fly  to  Etruria  :  upon  which  they  immediately  at- 
tacked  their  cities^  and  in  a  few  months  plundered 
Murgantia ,  in  which  they  took  2100  Samnites ; 
Romuleal in  which  they  killed  2300,  and  took  6000 
prifoners  %  Ferentinum,  in  which  they  killed  3000  j 
and  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,  they  made 
themlelves  mafters  of  Milionia ,  killing  3200,  and 
taking  4200  prifoners  1  Amitemum ,  killing  almoft 
2800,  and  making  4270  prifoners*,  Duronia , 
much  of  the  fame  ftrength  5  Cominium ,  where 
4380  were  killed,  and  15,400  furrendered  them- 
felves  prifoners.  This  city  and  Aquilonia  they 
plundered  and  burnt  in  one  day.  They  took  like- 
wife  Volana ,  Palumbinum ,  and  Herculaneum ,  in 
which  three  cities  10,000  were  killed,  or  made  • 
prifoners  ;  as  alfo  Sapinum,  where  they  killed 
f  7400,  and  took  3000  prifoners.  In  Ihort,  during 
;  their  war  with  the  Samnites ,  which  lafted  about 
half  a  century,  the  Roman  Generals  triumphed 
twenty  four  times,  and  fo  entirely  fubdued  the 
|  country  of  Samnium ,  and  deftroyed  the  very  ruins 
of  its  cities,  that,  according  to  Flams  -[*,  Samni- 

i  :  P 

*  Livy,  lib.  10.  cap.  15.  »?,  34.  39.  43,  44.  45. 
f  Lib.  1.  cap,  16, 
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um  in  ipfo  Samnio  requiratur ;  me  facile  apparent 
materia  quatuor  &  viginti  triumphorum. 

*  fr 

As  an  example  of  what  they  did  without  the 
bounds  of  Italy ,  we  need  only  refledl  on  their  cruel 
order  to  Paulus  Mmilius,  to  plunder  and  deftroy 
the  cities  of  Epirus:  in  obedience  to  which  he 
feized  whatever  was  moft  valuable,  and,  referving 
it  for  the  public  treafury  at  Rome ,  gave  all  that 
remained  as  plunder  to  his  army  ;  befides,  he 
made  150,000  perfons  Haves,  and  difmantled 
feventy  cities  *.  Thus  the  exorbitant  power  and 
over-grown  empire  of  the  Romans ,  as  well  as  the 
means  employed  to  raife  both  to  fo  prodigious  an 
height,  contributed  greatly  to  the  ruin  of  the 
world.  Indeed  this  mud  always  be  the  confe* 
quence  of  too  extenfive  governments. 

! Tenthly .  We  may  view  in  another  light  the 
mighty  change  wrought  on  the  world  by  the  con* 
quefts  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  and  his  fuccefiors, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  empire ;  as  fuch  over¬ 
grown  governments  deftroyed  fimplicity  of  tafte  and 
manners,  and  introduced  a  degree  of  luxury  unknown 
to  more  antient  ages,  which  helped  gradually  and 
infenfibly  to  diminifh  the  number  of  mankind. 

If  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  antient  world, 
while  governments  were  fmall,  before  fo  ma¬ 
ny  arts,  merely  ornamental,  had  been  invented ; 
mankind,  we  fhall  find  from  the  accounts  of 
hiftorians,  lived  in  a  fimple  and  frugal  man¬ 
ner, 

*  Liv.  lib.  45.  cap.  34.  &  Plutarch,  in  Paul.  iEraiL 
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tier,  and  were  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
and  the  neceflary  arts  of  life ;  equality  obtained  in 
a  great  meafure;  and  even  when  the  fortunes  of 
particular  perfons  happened  to  be  unequal,  fimpli- 
city  in  general  prevailed  both  among  high  and 
low.  There  was  little  grandeur,  fumptuoufnefs, 
or  operofe  vvorkmanlhip  in  their  equipages,  cloaths, 
or  tables,  in  relpeCt  of  that  which  was  introduced 
under  the  great  monarchies,  This  frugal  and 
Ample  manner  of  living  continued  long  *,  it  was 
not  banifhed  at  once,  but  decayed  gradually,  as 
luxury  and  a  falfe  tafte  prevailed.  During  the 
period  of  800  years,  from  the  flege  of  Troy  to 
the  conquefts  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  finer  arts  of  painting,  fculpture  and  archi¬ 
tecture  had  attained  the  greateft  perfection,  much 
of  the  antient  fimplicity  and  fobriety  remained  in 
other  refpeCts,  and  was  chiefly  deftroyed  by  that 
corruption  of  tafte  which  was  introduced  by  the 
greater  monarchies.  Till  they  arofe,  the  changes 
of  manners  were  much  flower  ;  but  fo  foon  as  fuch 
mighty  empires  were  raifed,  falfe  refinements, 
and  extravagant  fumptuoufnefs  fuddenly  over-run 
the  world  ;  and  beginning  at  courts  and  palaces, 
made  rich  by  oppreflion,  they  fpread  by  degrees 
to  places  ‘  more  diftant,  till  at  length  the  infe&ion 
growing  univerfal,  a  tafte  for  all  kinds  of  expen- 
five  ornaments  increafing  continually,  and  the 
great  people  requiring  fo  much  attendance,  a  much 
greater  number  in  proportion  applied  themfelves 

to 
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to  arts  rrjerely  ornamental,  fewer  to  agriculture 
and  necefiary  occupations.  In  confequence  of  this, 

A  ?  .  *  f  ■'  ’  i 

great  trafts  of  land  being  left  uncultivated  every 

*  *  »  , 

where  j  food,  and  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  became 
fcarce  and  dear.  This  again  prevented  marriage, 
as 
to 

'  *  ;  t  *  w  ^  .  .  «  .  .  .  t  y  ...  i  • 

plunge  into  debauchery  and  irregular  amours.  Be- 

\  '  T  a  j 

jfides,  the  greater  monarchies  raifing  high  taxes,  and 

oppreffing  the  more  diftant  parts  under  their  ju- 

*  •  , 

rifdidtion,  multitudes  would  leave  thefe  diftant 
provinces,  and  take  up  their  refidence  near  the 
center  of  the  government :  their  not  being  married, 
would  make  this  more  eafy  :  the  magnificence  and 
fplendor,  fhows  and  diverfions,  excefies  and  de¬ 
baucheries  of  the  courts  of  princes,  would  allure 
vaft  numbers.  By  all  thefe  methods,  the  world 
daily  declined  in  temperance,  frugality  and  vir¬ 
tue,  and  of  courfe  the  people  were  continually  di- 
minifhed,  tho’  after  a  manner  fo  flow  as  was  hardly 
to  be  perceived.  Nor  indeed  has  the  world  ever 
recovered  the  antient  tafte  of  frugality  and  fimpli- 
city,  but  is  either  barbarous,  and  in  a  great  rnea- 
fure  deftitute  of  arts  and  agriculture,  or  corrupted 
by  luxury  and  falfe  refinements. 

The  natural  progreffion  from  fimplicity  to  re¬ 
finement,  and  from  that  to  luxury,  would  take 

i  j 

place  in  fmall  ftates,  as  well  as  in  extenfive  mo¬ 
narchies  •,  but  in  the  latter,  the  fucceflive  changes 
would  follow  each  other  more  quickly,  at  the  fame 
.  -  time 


many  would  not  choofe  to  fubjed  themfelves 
the  incumbrance  of  a  family,  but  would  rather 
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time  that  luxury  would  be  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  in  the  former.  Thus  in  the  falfe  refine¬ 
ments  and  extravagancies  of  fuch  over-grown  mo¬ 
narchies,  we  may  fee  one  confiderable  caufe  of  the 
ruin  of  the  world. 

All  this  may  be  illuftrated  by  what  we  find  re¬ 
corded  in  hiftory  concerning  the  fmajlnefs  of  e- 
ftates  among  the  Romans,  even  in  the  later  times 
of  their  commonwealth.  When  Rome  was  built*, 
a  Roman  family  was  decently  maintained  upon 
two  jugera,  or  1*  Engl'tjh  acres.  Plutarch  +  re¬ 
lates,  that  when  Appius  Claufus  left  the  Sabines,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  he  brought  along  with  him  5000 
Sabine  families,  to  each  of  which  the  Romans  gave 
two  plethra  of  ground,  and  twenty  five  to  Appius 
himfelf.  If  the  plethrum  was  equal  to  the  jugerum , 
as  fome  think  t,  each  family  had  1 2  Englijh  acres, 
?nd  Appius  about  fifteen  :  but  if  the  plethrum  was 
only  10,000  feet  fquare,  it  was  not  the  half ;  for  a 
jugerum  contained  28,800  feet  fquare :  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  it  was  only  1444  feet  fquare,  it 
was  much  lefs.  In  the  year  of  Rome  292,  Lucius 
Quintius  Cincinnatus  the  di&ator  had  only  fourja- 
gera,  or  2I  acres  ||.  The  famous  Attilius  Rega¬ 
ins, 


v 

*  Plin.  pat  hilt.  lib.  18.  cap.  2. 

*f  In  the  life  of  Poplicola. 

$  See  Arbuthnofs  tables  of  antient  coins,  chap.  8. 
jj  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  4.  cap.  7. 

He  had  feven  at  iirft,  but  loft  three  of  them  by  a  fine, 
fo  four  only  remained  ;  yet  according  to  Valerius  Maximus ,  Ei 

h  •  k  Jr.4  .  '  '  v  »•  /  Y  ■  .  >' 

qiiatuor 
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lus,  in  the  time  of  the  firft  Carthaginian  war,  had 
only  feven  jugera ,  or  44  acres  *,  It  is  recorded, 
that  Manias  Curias  Dentatus,  who  was  confui  about 
the  year  of  Rome  463,  faid,  he  was  a  dangerous 
citizen,  who  was  not  contented  with  feven  jugera  -j*. 
This  had  been  the  quantity  allotted  to  the  PlebeSy 
after  the  kings  had  been  expelled :  and  if  their 
confuls  and  dictators  long  afterwards  had  no 
greater  quantity,  douhtlefs  this  was  reckoned  a  de¬ 
cent  allowance.  However,  as  the  love  of  riches  crept 
in,  and  increafed  gradually,  many  without  doubt 
became  avaritious,  and  polTefled  greater  eftates. 
This  occafioned  the  law  enabled  under  the  tribune- 
fhip  of  Licinius  Stole ,  about  the  year,  of  Rome  378, 
that  none  Ihould  poffefs  above  500  jugeray  or  a- 
bout  312  Englijh  acres  t.  Now,  when  the  Roman 
confuls  and  dictators  had  only  fo  fmall  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  they  laboured  with  the  help  of  their 
(laves,  and  often  with  their  own  hands  :  this  jfhews 
in  what  a  frugal  and  fimple  manner  they  mull 
have  lived ;  how  few  arts  there  mull  have  been 
merely  ornamental  ;  and  how  eafy  it  mull  have 
been  to  fupport  a  family.  In  fuch  a  dictator's  or 

conful’s 

quatuor  jugera  aranti ,  non  folum  dignitas  fairis  families  conflitit% 
fed  etiam  dittatura  delata  eft.  This  circumftance  is  iikewife  ob- 
ferved  by  Pliny .  Nat.  hill.  lib.  i8.  cap.  3. 

*  Val.  Max.  lib.  4.  cap.  6/ 

-j-  Pirn.  nat.  hift.  lib.  18.  cap.  3. 

t  Ibid.  See  alfo  Livy,  book  6.  chap.  35.  * 
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conful’s  family,  we  may  reckon  the  hufband  and 
wife,  two  or  three  children,  and  a  Have  or  two,  or 
perhaps  more,  as  (laves  were  very  numerous.  A 
Roman  family  therefore,  which  had  not  above  feven 
jugera ,  or  41  Englijh  acres,  to  maintain  them, 
might  confift  of  feven  perfons  or  more,  and  had 
lefs  than  an  acre,  often  perhaps  not  more  than 
half  an  acre  for  each  in  the  family.  But,  according 
to  cTempleman’ s  calculations,  the  eight  millions  of 
inhabitants  of  England  have  very  near  thirty  two 
millions  of  acres  to  fupport  them,  or  four  acres 
per  head.  The  Roman  territory  therefore  muft 
have  been  four  times  as  populous  as  England :  nor 
can  any  (late  be  faid  to  be  populous,  where  there  are 
great  trafts  of  land  uncultivated,  and  where  great 
c ilates  go  to  the  maintaining  of  a  few,  who,  not- 
withdanding,  through  the  luxury  of  the  times,  may 
dand  in  need  of  fo  many  ornaments,  that  it  is 
often  with  difficulty  they  can  purchafe  the  necefla- 
ries  of  life :  whereas  among  the  Romans ,  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life  being  all  they  wanted,  a  fmall 
piece  of  ground  furniffied  a  family  with  abun¬ 
dance  :  hence  their  territory  in  general  was  more 
populous  than  England ,  in  proportion  to  the  fmaller 
extent  of  ground,  which  was  allotted  for  the  fup¬ 
port  of  the  fame  number  of  perfons. 

Not  only  among  the  Romans ,  but  alfo  among 
the  antients  in  general,  there  was  a  great  fimpli- 
citv  of  tade  and  manners;  the  great  expence 

arofe 
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arofe  from  food;,  the  generality  of  the  people  wanted 
fewer  ornaments,  and  could  fupport  themfelves,’ 
and  maintain  families  more  eafily,  than  the  bulk, 
of  mankind  at  prefent  i  nor  did  this  arife  from 
fcarcity  of  money,  but  from  the  abundance  of  pro- 
vifions,-  and  from  the  euftoms  of  the  times,  which 

*  \  .  ’  i  ■  r 

made  ornaments  much  lefs  neceflfary. 

Without  defcending  into  a  tedious  and  parti¬ 
cular  difcufiion  of  the  fubjeft,-  I  lhall  only  take 
notice  at  prefent  of  fome  pafiages  of  authors,- 
which  fhew,  that  in  antient  times  there  was  a  great 
difproportion  between  the  prices  of  neceflaries  and 
thofe  of  things  ornamental  •,  that  while  the  latter 
were  very  high,  the  former  were  very  low  •.  and  that 
even  in  times  of  luxury,  and  great  plenty  of  mo¬ 
ney,  food  and  the  common  neceflaries  of  life 
might  have  been  purchafed  at  a  very  low  rate. 

In  the  more  early  times,  during  the  Ajfyrian$ 
Babylonian ,  Median  and  Perfian  empires,  there 
was  great  pomp  in  many  of  the  countries  in  Afia„ 
and  fiiver  and  gold  were  more  plentiful  than  in 
Europe.  The  courts  of  the  Afiatic  monarchs  were  ve¬ 
ry  fplcndid.  Softnefs,  delicacy,  and  luxury  reigned 
in  their  capital  cities.  Thus  the  Perfian  emperors 
lived  in  mighty  grandeur,  and  had  great  treafures 
of  gold  and  fiiver  in  their  dominions.  The  magni¬ 
ficence  with  which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  the  de¬ 
licacy  and  fumptuous  methods  of  living,  which 
appeared  among  the  governors,  and  many  of  the 
fubje&s  of  the  Perfian  empire  •,  the  great  fums  ex¬ 
pended 
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pended  on  their  numerous  fleets  and  armies,  and 
remitted  to  bribe  and  to  divide  the  Grecian  ftates  % 
efpecially  the  vaft  riches,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander  the  Greats  when  he  overthrew  the  Per- 
fian  empire,  plainly  demonftrate,  how  much  mo¬ 
ney  abounded  in  the  Eaft. 

During  this  period,  the  Greeks ,  Italians ,  and 
feveral  other  nations  of  Europe  did  not  want  a 
good  deal  of  money,  tho’  indeed  it  feems  to  have 
been  fcarcer  than  in  Aft  a.  Authors  make  early 
mention  of  very  great  funis ;  and  while  the  moll 
necelfary  provifions  were  very  cheap,  fuch  things 
as  were  only  ornamental  gave  a  good  price. 

The  taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  was  a  very 
antient  event :  even  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  chronology,  which  places  it  almofl:  300 
years  lower  than  the  common  account,  it  was  more 
than  300  years  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus  5  yet  in 
this  antient  age,  as  we  may  fee  from  Homer ,  both 
filver  and  gold  abounded,  and  many  fine  arts  and 
manufactures  had  been  introduced  into  Greece  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  ,  and  it  is  reafonable 
to  prefume,  they  would  be  on  the  growing  hand, 
till  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  through 
all  this  period,  and  long  afterwards,  a  great  deal  of 
the  antient  fimplicity  remained,  and  the  common 
necelfaries  of  life  might  have  been  eafily  pur- 
chafed; 

Solon,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  Archon  at 
Athens  more  than  250  years  before  the  reign  of 

Alexander  5 
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Alexander ;  yet  there  were  many  rich  citizens  in 
Athens  in  his  time,  to  whom  great  fums  of  money 
were  owing  by  the  poorer  fort.  When  he  was  called 
to  fettle  the  ftate,  and  had  adtually  dilcharged  the 
debts,  he  himfelf  loft  by  it,  according  to  fome, 
five  talents,  or  968/.  1  ^s.  Sterling:  according  to 
others,  15  talents,  or  290 61.  $s.*.  I  cannot 
find  he  was  among  the  richeft  citizens.  Plutarch 
feems  rather  to  be  of  opinion,  that  his  family  was 
poor,  and  that  his  eftate  had  been  much  lefifened 
by  his  father.  ’Tis  at  leaft  probable  there  were  many 
richer  citizens,  and  that  many  loft  more  than  So¬ 
lon  at  this  time.  Plutarch  takes  notice,  that  while 
Solon  was  deviling  fchemes  for  difcharging  the 
debts  of  the  Athenians ,  fome  of  his  intimate  friends 
knowing  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  divifion  of  lands,  borrowed  great  fums 
of  money  from  rich  men,  with  which  they  pur- 
chafed  fome  large  farms :  it  feems,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  debts  already  contracted,  there  was  ftill  much 
money  to  be  lent.  Now,  fucli  confiderabie  debts 
Ihew  the  Athenians  did  not  want  money  in  thofe 
early  ages ;  yet  we  lhall  find,  that  at  this  time 
the  prices  of  cattle  and  of  corn  were  very  low. 

According  to  Plutarch ,  the  price  of  a  fheep  in 
Solon’ s  time  was  a  drachma ,  or  feven  pence  three 
farthings  Sterling ,  and  the  price  of  an  ox  five 
drachma or  three  Ihillings  two  pence  three  far¬ 
things. 

He 


*  Plutarch,  in  Solon. 
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He  obferves,  that  the  poorer  citizens  tilled  the 
lands  of  the  rich,  and  paid  them  one  lixth  part  of 
the  produce.  This  would  be  reckoned  in  many 
cafes  a  cheap  rent  among  us,  and  fhews  how  eafily 
a  poor  man  might  live  by  cultivating  lands. 

Corn  at  that  time  was  valued  at  a  drachma  the 
medimnus  *,  which  contained  nearly  an  Englifh  bu- 
Ihel  and  an  half ;  fo  the  Englifh  quarter  coft  only 
three  {hillings  and  feven  pence  ft. 

When  a  woman  went  out  of  town,  fhe  was  re- 
ftrifted  in  her  provifions  to  the  expence  of  an  obo- 
lus,  or  one  penny  is  farthings  Sterling. 

Solon  was  obliged  to  reftrain,  by  fumptuary 
laws,  many  abufes  and  pieces  of  extravagance 
that  had  crept  into  the  ftate  :  it  was  not  therefore 
fcarcity  of  money  which  occafioned  the  cheapnefs 
of  provifions. 

The  age  of  Solon  was  illuftrious  in  many  re- 
ipefts.  He  was  contemporary  with  Crcefus  king  of 
Lydia ,  a  country  at  no  great  diftance  from  Greece , 
whofe  court  at  Sardis  was  remarkably  fplendid, 
whofe  riches  have  even  become  a  proverb,  and 
who  notwithftanding  his  great  conquefts  in  Afia 

Minor, 

*  See  Plutarch  in  Solon. 

ft  I  calculate  according  fo  the  Medimnus  Georgicus ,  at  which 
rate  the  Scotch  peck  would  have  coft  about  1 1  pence  Sterling, 
and  the  boll  not  more  than  half  a  crown,  which  fhews  the 
plenty  of  provifions,  and  how  eafily  the  lower  fort  of  the 
people  could  maintain  families. 

N.  B.  In  all  the  following  computations,  the  Scotch  mea- 
fure  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Linlithgow  barley  meafure. 
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Minor ,  in  which  there  were  many  Greek  cities, 

ftudied  to  preferve  the  friendfhip  of  the  Greeks  in 

> 

Europe ,  fent  rich  prefents  to  their  temple  at  Del- 
phos  *,  and  was  much  interefted  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Now  when  riches  abounded  fo  much,  and 
there  were  fo  many  great  and  fplendid  Greek  cities 
in  Afia,  can  we  imagine  that  Greece  itfelf  was 
poor  ? 

From  the  Archonfhip  of  Solon  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon ,  there  were  about  ioo  years  ;  from  the 
battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Leudira ,  about  1 1 6  ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  38. 
This  was  an  illuftrious  period,  in  which  arms, 
arts,  learning  and  commerce  fiourifhed  in  Greece 
and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Great  fums  of  mo¬ 
ney  are  mentioned,  and  high  prices  are  recorded 
by  hiftorians  to  have  been  given  for  things  merely 
ornamental,  while  the  prices  of  necefTaries  appear 
to  have  been  wonderfully  low. 

Plutarch-}-  relates,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea ,  the  Greeks,  before  they  divided  the  fpoils,  let 
apart  80  talents,  or  15,500 /.  Sterling ,  for  building 
a  temple,  and  erecting  a  ftatue  to  Minerva :  the 
plateaus  built  the  temple,  and  adorned  it  with  pi¬ 
ctures,  which  retained  their  original  beauty  in  the 
age  of  Plutarch.  This  wasaconfiderable  fum,  and 
fhews,  that  the  Greeks,  in  thofe  early  times,  had 
an  idea  of  magnificent  and  expenfive  works  ;  yet 
obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  it  was  left  to 

•4  s  - 

Arijiides 

*  Herod,  lib.  i. 

4-  In  the  life  of  Arijiides « 
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Ariftides  to  tax  the  Grecian  ftates,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  conftant  war  againft  the  Perfians ,  he  taxed 
them  only  at  the  rate  of  460  talents,  or  89,125/. 
Sterling .  With  this  inconfiderable  fum,  an  army 
of  10,000  foot,  1000  horfe,  and  joo  fhips  of 
war  were  to  be  fupported.  Now,  fuppofmg  100 
in  each  jfhip  (tho’  the  antient  fhips  of  war  had 
often  many  more)  each  man  and  horfe  will  not 
have  three  pence  for  daily  maintenance,  tho’  no¬ 
thing  be  allowed  for  other  neceffary  expences  of 
fuch  an  army  and  navy.  This  Ihews  how  little 
was  thought  fufficient  for  purchasing  the  neceflaries 
of  life. 

The  fame  conjecture  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  which  Plutarch  *  gives  of  the  generofity 
of  the  Prizemans,  who,  by  a  public  decree,  or¬ 
dered  the  parents,  wives  and  children  of  thofe  A- 
thenians ,  who  had  generoufly  left  their  city,  and 
betaken  themfelves  to  their  {hips,  during  the  Me¬ 
dian  war,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  •, 
for  this  purpofe  they  diftributed  daily  two  oholi  to 
each  of  them,  or  two  pence  2}  farthings  Sterling. 

More  than  50  years  after  this,  about  the  end 
of  the  Beloponnefian  war,  the  feamen  in  the  Grecian 
fleets  had  only  three  oholi,  or  lefs  than  four  pence 
a  day-f.  The  Lacedaemonians  indeed  gave  four  oholi , 
which  is  almoft  5?  pence.  But  this  was  not  ne¬ 
edrary  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  did  it  only  to  en¬ 
courage 

*  Plutarch,  in  ThemiftocL 

f  Idem  in  Alcibiad, 
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courage  them,  as  the  money  they  received  from 
Cyrus  enabled  them  eafily  to  bear  the  expence. 

Plutarch  *  takes  notice,  that  two  women,  ve¬ 
ry  nearly  related  to  Ariftides ,  when  they  were  poor, 
had  but  half  a  drachma ,  or  about  3!  pence,  a  day 
allowed  them  out  of  the  public  treafury  for  their 
fubfiftence  :  indeed  afterwards  this  allowance  was 
doubled.  At  any  rate  this  was  a  fmall  matter  for 
perfons  of  their  rank,  if  necefiaries  had  not  been 
got  almoft  for  nothing. 

Socrates  fays  to  Critobulus  -f",  that  he  believed, 
if  he  was  to  fell  his  houfe  with  all  he  had,  and 
could  make  a  good  bargain,  he  might  get  five 
min#  for  it,  or  16/.  2  s.  1 1  d.  So  poor  was  Socra¬ 
tes.  He  was  indeed  reckoned  poor  at  that  time ; 
yet  he  fays  in  the  fame  pafiage,  that  he  could  fup- 
ply  himfelf  plentifully  with  all  the  necefiaries  of  life. 
We  may  be  apt  perhaps  to  attribute  this  to  the 
moderation  of  fo  great  a  man,  and  the  willingnefs 
of  his  friends  to  affift  him  ;  but  we  ought  to  con- 
fider  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  a  reprefentation 
had  been  improper,  if  both  houfes  and  living  had 
not  been  very  cheap  at  Athens. 

If  we  confider  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  affairs, 
we  fhali  find,  that  during  the  fame  period,  that  is, 
from  die  days  of  Tarquin  the  elder,  until  a  little 
after  the  death  of  Camillus ,  a  fmall  portion  of 
ground  was  fufficient  to  maintain  very  good  fami¬ 
lies. 


*■  In  the  life  of  Ariftides * 
Xenophon  oecononu 
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lies,  and  that  the  prices  of  neceffaries  were  very 
low ;  nay,  that  long  afterwards,  when  Italy  had 
grown  very  rich,  there  was  ftill  a  great  difpropor- 
tion  between  the  prices  of  neceffaries  and  thole  of 
ornaments ;  and  that  there  was  fuch  plenty  of 
provifions,  as  gave  great  encouragement  to  marry. 

In  the  life  of  Valerius  Poplicola ,  Plutarch  gives 
account  of  the  prices  of  fheep  and  oxen.  A  fheep 
was  valued  at  ten  oholi ,  or  very  near  thirteen 
pence  Sterling ,  and  an  ox  at  ten  times  the  fum,  or 
ten  fhillings  ten  pence.  Poplicola  died  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon:  hence  it  is  pro* 
bable,  that  provifions  were  much  about  the  fame 
price  at  this  time,  both  in  Italy  and  Greece . 

In  the  manners  of  the  elder  Cato,  who  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  Scipio  Africanus ,  we  may  fee  the 
frugal  laborious  life  of  the  more  antient  Romans ; 
how  little  they  flood  in  need  of,  and  of  courfe  at 
how  fmall  an  expence  they  might  fupport  families. 
Plutarch  relates  *,  that  even  while  he  was  General 
or  Conful,  he  never  wore  cloaths  which  coll  more 
than  ioo  drachm#,  or  3/,  4J.  7  d.  Sterling ;  and 
that  the  provifions  for  his  table  at  dinner  never 
coll  more  than  30  much  about  two  fhil¬ 

lings. 

But  notwithftanding  the  cheapnefs  of  living, 
and  the  low'  prices  of  what  was  neceffary  for  the 
bulk  of  men,  there  was  much  money  at  this  time 

both 


*  Jr.  Cat.  Cenfor. 
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both  in  Greece  and  Italy  ;  for  ornaments,  delica¬ 
cies  and  curiofities  often  gave  a  great  price. 

Alcibiades  got  with  his  wife  a  fortune  of 
20  talents,  or  3875/.  Sterling  ;  he  had  a  favourite 
dog,  which  coil  him  70  minay  or  22 61.  Sterling*, 

Thucidides  introduces  Pericles  acquainting  the 
Athenians ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
Jian  war,  that  their  allies  contributed  yearly  600 
talents  ft  of  taxes,  or  116,250/.  ;  that  at  that  time 
there  were  6000  talents  of  coined  money  in  their 
caftle,  or  1,162,500/.  y  that  there  had  been  in  it 
not  long  before  9700  talents,  or  1,879,375 /.  5 

but  that  4000  talents,  or  775,000  /.  had  been  fpent 

_  *  * 

upon  the  gates  of  their  caftle  %,  and  other  buildings, 
together  with  what  was  fpent  upon  the  expedition 
to  Potidea  ;  that  the  uncoined  gold  and  filver  of 
the  public  and  private  donations,  and  the  facred 
veffels  for  their  proceffions  and  exereifes,  the  Me¬ 
dian  fpoils,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  nature, 
could  not  be  valued  at  lefs  than  500  talents,  or 
96,875/.;  that  there  were  great  riches  in  their 
temples;  and  that  the  ftatue  of  their  goddefs 
weighed  about  40  talents  of  pure  gold  |j. 

That 

*  Plutarch,  in  Alcibiad. 

-}•  Thueidid.  lib.  2.  cap.  13. 

+  T a  7T p07TVKCci <X  Ttic  axPOTTOhlWC- 

*  Jr  ' 

||  This  was  the  ftatue  of  Minerva ,  made  by  the  celebrated 
Phidias .  Now,  reckoning  gold  to  filver,  as  io  to  x,  which 
was  the  antient  proportion,  the  gold  of  this  ftatue  was  77,500 
/.  but  if  we  reckon  according  to  the  modern  proportion  of 
16  to  1,  it  was  much  more  valuable* 
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That  the  Athenians  had  10,000  talents  in  their 
treafury,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnejian 
war,  is  confirmed  by  Ifocrates  *,  who  obferves  al- 
fo,  that  Pericles  brought  into  it  8000  talents -fa 
befides  what  was  declined  for  facred  ufes;  and 
that  the  Perftans  had  given  the  Lacedemonians 
5000  talents  to  maintain  the  war  againft  the  Athe- 
niansX. 

Heliodorus,  as  quoted  by  Suidas  ||,  relates > 
that  the  caftle  of  Athens  was  completed  in  five 
years,  had  five  gates,  and  coft  2012  talents,  or 
389,825/. 

Demosthenes  fays,  that  the  revenues  of  Athens 
were  once  130  talents,  0125,187/.  ior.  Sterling**  j 
that  afterwards  they  amounted  to  400  talents,  or 
77,500  /.  And  Xenophon  -j~j“  calculates,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnejian  war,  they  were 
1000  talents,  or  193,750/. 

The  fame  Xenophon  after  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  fold  his  horfe  for  50  Darics,  a  gold  coin, 
reckoned  worth  1/.  12s.  %ld.  According  to 
which  computation  he  got  for  his  horfe  Sol.  14 s, 

& 

*  Ifocrat.  de  pace,  p,  287* 

t  Ibid,  p.  302. 

Ec  cTfc  T Y1V  dyfQTTChlV  CLYMiyKiY  OKTlXKl ;  TCthtyTOl 

'  **  f  ** 

YUV  ItpQy, 

f  Ibid.  p.  295, 

Jj  Suidas  in  voce  irpoirvKeuat* 

**  Philippic.  4. 

ft  Anabaf,  lib,  7. 
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9  d.  *.  But  this  was  an  inconfiderable  price,  when 
compared  with  that  which  Alexander  gave  for  Bu¬ 
cephalus ,  during  his  father’s  life,  viz.  13  talents, 
no  lefs  than  2518/.  A  great  price  indeed  f  ! 

The  elder  Tarquin  is  faid  to  have  laid  out  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  Capitol  40,000  librae  of  fil- 
ver,  or  109,284/.  j. 

After  thefe  examples,  and  fo  plain  documents 
of  the  great  fums  of  money,  and  high  prices  of 
things  merely  ornamental  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ,  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  living,  and  the  low  prices  of  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  food,  were  occafioned  by  fcarcity  of  money  : 
’tis  more  probable  this  arofe  from  that  vaft  plen¬ 
ty  of  neceflaries,  which  proceeded  from  hence, 
that  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  applied 
themfelves  to  pafturage  and  agriculture. 

But  what  I  fhall  obferve  immediately,  will  go 
near  to  be  decifive.  3Tis  certain,  that  even  after 
the  lecond  Punic  war,  and  the  conquefts  of  Sicily 
and  Macedonia ,  when  there  was  furely  great  plen¬ 
ty  of  money  in  Italy,  the  neceflaries  of  life  were 
extremely  cheap  ;  nay,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  when  riches  flowed  from  all  quarters, 
when  luxury  rofe  to  the  higheft  pitch  at  which  per¬ 
haps  it  ever  arrived,  and  when  the  Rodmans  were 
giving  extravagant  prices  for  trifles  and  delicacies, 
common  provifions,  which  were  neceflfary  for  the 

bulk 

*  Anabaf.  lib.  7. 

f  Plutarch,  in  Alexanch 

X  Plutarch,  in  Poplicola* 
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bulk  of  the  people,  were  not  proportionally  dean 
This  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unlefs  they 
were  in  very  great  plenty. 

According  to  Polybius ,  the  Sicilian  medimnus  of 
wheat  was  even  in  his  time  fold  commonly,  in 
fome  parts  of  Italy-,  for  four  oboli  ;  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  barley  for  two  oboli  •,  the  metretes  of  wine 
for  the  fame  price.  Now,  if  the  medimnus  Siculus 
did  not  differ  much  from  the  medimnus  Atticus 
Georgians,  it  contained  more  than  fix  Englijh,  or 
four  Scotch  pecks ;  that  is,  fix  Englijh  pecks  of 
wheat  were  fold  for  $\d.  Sterling ;  fix  Englijh  pecks 
of  barley  for  half  as  much  and  more  than  ten 
Englifa  gallons  of  wine  for  the  fame  low  price. 
Such  being  the  ftate  of  the  cafe  in  the  age  of  Poly¬ 
bius,  when  there  was  no  fcarcity  either  of  men  or 
money,  this  fhews  the  prodigious  abundance  of 
common  food.  At  this  rate  the  Englijh  quarter  of 
wheat  would  coll  but  half-a-crown,  the  quarter  of 
barley  but  fifteen  pence,  and  the  Scotch  boll  lefs 
than  one  fhilling  Sterling.  This  brings  the  prices 
lower  than  in  the  days  of  Solon  ;  and  proving  too 
much,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  prove  nothing; 
or  at  leaft,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  the  mea- 
fures  are  not  exactly  known.  But  what  Polybius 
adds,  will  ferve  to  obviate  this  objection,  and 
fhew,  that  at  any  rate  we  cannot  be  much  miftaken : 
for  he  obferves  further,  that  there  was  fuch  plenty 
of  provifions  in  the  north  of  Italy  at  that  time,  that 
a  traveller  was  well  entertained  in  an  inn  with  all 

necefiaries 
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necefiaries  he  wanted,  and  feldom  paid  more  than 
the  quarter  of  an  obolus ,  lefs  than  one  third  of  a 
penny  Sterling  *.  How  cheap  and  abundant  mud 
provifions  have  been,  and  how  eafily  might  a  fa¬ 
mily  be  maintained  in  fuch  a  fituation !  And  how 
eafily  might  a  family  be  maintained  Hill,  what  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  food  might  be  railed,  and 
how  cheap  would  provifions  be  in  Britain ,  were 
all  or  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  are  at  pre- 
fent  employed  in  procuring  ornaments,  as  indu- 
ftrious  in  railing  grain,  and  breeding  cattle,  as 
they  are  in  providing  toys,  and  adminiftring  to 
luxury ! 

From  the  days  of  Polybius ,  the  Romans  increaled 
in  power  and  riches :  and,  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus ,  and  for  fome  time  afterwards,  riches  and 
luxury  came  to  the  greateft  height  •,  the  molt  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  were  paid  for  delicacies ;  and  the 
rich  lived  at  an  expence  unknown  to  modern 
ages ;  of  which  I  lhall  give  a  few  examples  from 
Arbuthno? s  tables  of  antient  coins,  &c. 

In  thofe  times  many  of  the  Romans  were  im- 
menfely  rich. 

Apicius  was  worth  807,291 /.  13*.  4 d. 

Crispus,  a  Burgher  of  Verniks,  1,614,583/, 

6  s.  8  d. 

Marcus  Crassus  was  worth  the  fame  fum. 

Demetrius,  a  libertus of  Pompey ,  4000  talents, 
or  775,000 1. 

Pallas,  a  libertus  of  Claudius.,  2,421,875/. 

L 

Seneca 

?  Polybius,  Parifiis,  1609,  folio,  lib.  2.  p.  103. 
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.  s 

Seneca  the  philofopher  in  four  years  made 
2,421,875/. 

Lentulus  the  Augur  was  worth  3,229,166/. 
1 3  j.  4  d. 

C.  CLecilius  Isiodorus,  altho’  he  had  loft 
much  in  the  civil  war,  left  by  will  41 16  (laves, 
3600  yoke  of  oxen,  of  other  cattle  257,000,  and 
inreadymoney  484,375/. 

Pomponxus  Atticus  got  from  his  father 
16,145  L  16  s.  8  d. 

The  patrimony  of  Cato  Minor  was  19,375  /. 
Servius,  in  Virgil's  life,  fays,  he  was  worth 
80,729/.  3  s.  4  d. 

Cicero?s  effedls  muft  have  been  confiderable  : 
he  owns  that  he  had  in  AJia  17,762  /.  gs.  4  d. 

Great  debts,  as  they  are  the  effedt  of  great  cre¬ 
dit,  are  an  indication  of  great  riches ;  fome  inftances 
of  which  are  as  follow : 

Curio  contradled  a  debt  of  484,375  /. 

Julius  Caesar’s  debts,  before  he  had  been  in 
any  office,  according  to  fome,  were  2,018,229 /. 
%s.  4-d,  According  to  others,  807,291 /.  13 
4  d.  According  to  others,  251,875/.  Crajfus 
was  his  furety  for  1 60, 8 1 2  /.  10  s. 

Milo  contradled  debts  to  the  fum  of  565,104/. 
3  s.  4  d. 

Antony,  at  the  ides  of  March,  owed  322,916/. 
131.  4  d.  i  which  he  paid  before  the  kalends  of  April, 
Otho,  before  he  was  emperor,  run  in  deb; 
1,602,083 /.  6  s.  8  d. 


There 
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There  are  fome  circumftances  with  refpeft  to» 
the  eftate  of  M.  Crajfus ,  which  will  further  illu- 
ftrate  this  fubjeft.  He  had  left  him  by  his  father 
300  talents,  or  58,125 1.  which  Plutarch  fays  he 
improved  to  7100  talents,  or  1,375,625/.  He 
had  done  this  before  he  went  on  his  Parthian  expe¬ 
dition  ;  nay  he  had  this  great  eftate,  tho’  he  had 
feafted  the  Roman  people,  and  given  every  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  a  donative  of  three  months  provifion  of 
corn. 

There  were  fome  of  very  low  rank  and  profef- 
fions,  who  acquired  great  eftates.  Coolers,  dyers, 
and  lhoemakers,  gave  publick  fhows  to  the  people. 

As  both  eftates  and  debts  among  the  Romans 
were  often  vaftly  great,  fo  their  expences  were 
great  in  proportion. 

Apicius,  after  having  fpent  in  his  kitchen 
807,291/.  and  fquandered  immenfe  grants  and 
penfions,  being  at  Iaft  forced  to  look  into  his  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  firft  time,  found  he  had  a  remain¬ 
der  of  80,729/.  3  a  4 d,  but  thinking  this  too 
little,  he  poifoned  himfelf,  for  fear  of  ftarving. 

Tigellius  a  finger  fpent  in  five  days  8072/. 
1 8  s.  4  a. 

Alagaeaeus  laid  out  on  a  fupper  24,218/. 

15  A 

Caligula  fpent  on  a  fupper  80,729/.  3  a  qi. 

Yitellius,  in  eating  and  drinking  within  the 
year,  fpent  7,265,625 /.  Nay,  Tacitus  faith,  he 
fpent  the  fame  fum  in  a  few  months. 

Lucullus’s 

l  v 
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Lucullus’s  eftablilhment  for  each  fupper  in 
the  Apollo,  was  1614/.  in.  8 d. 

Vitellius  eat  four  times  a-day •,  no  fupper, 
breakfaft  or  collation  under  3229  /.  3  s.  4 d. 

Great  fums  were  given  as  donatives  to  the  fol¬ 
diers. 

Pa  ulus  JEmilius  gave  to  each  of  his  foldiers 
ys.  if d. 

Lucullus  gave  to  each  of  his  foldiers  30  /. 
13  r.  6\d.  After  the  taking  of  Tigranocerta ,  he 
gave  to  each  25/.  i6r.  8  d.  out  of  the  fpoils 
taken  from  Tigranes’s  army,  and  befides  left  the 
town  to  be  plundered,  except  king  ‘figranes’s  trea- 
fure'j  where,  among  other  riches,  he  found  in  ready 
money  1,550,000  /. 

Pompey,  after  he  had  overcome  the  pirates,  in 
his  triumph,  gave  to  the  public  and  the  queftors, 
193,750/,  and  to  each  foldier  48 /.  8  s.  $d. 

Julius  Caesar  gave  at  one  time  to  each  foldier 
of  the  veteran  legions  16/.  2  s.  11  d.  and  to  the 
equites  193/.  15  r.  At  another  time  to  each  man 
80/.  14s.  yd.  At  another  time,  to  each  man 
161/.  gs.  2d.  To  the  commander  of  a  company 
double,  or  322  /.  18  s.  4 d.  To  the  tribuni  mi~ 
litum  and  the  equites ,  645  /.  1 6  s.  8  d. 

Brutus  gave  to  each  foldier  1 1.  12  s.  lid. 

Augustus  Caesar  gave  to  each  foldier  of  the 
praetorian  bands,  after  he  had  ferved  fixteen  years, 
161 1.  9  s.  2d.  He  left  to  each  foldier  of  the  ur- 

bans. 
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ban<e  cchortes  4/.  8f  d.  To  the  praetorian  foldiers 
8  l.  is.  5! d. 

At  taking  Alexandria each  Roman  foldier  got 
21.  is.  51  d.  to  fave  the  town. 

Nero  laid  out  on  donatives  at  feveral  times, 
17,760,416 1.  16  s.  4  d. 

The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  gave  a  donative 
to  each  foldier  of  96/.  lys.  6  d.  And  his  col* 
legue  Lucius  gave  1 6 1  /.  9  s.  2  d. 

Pertinax  affirms,  that  he  gave  a  donative  to 
the  foldiers  of  2,179,687/.  ioj. 

Herod  king  of  Judaea  gave  in  his  life  at  once 
4 1.  1 6  s.  4f  d.  •,  and  at  his  death  1  /.  1 2  s,  1  *  d.  to 
each  of  his  foldiers. 

Besides  donatives  to  the  foldiers,  the  Roman 
emperors  gave  congiaria ,  or  gifts  to  the  people. 

Julius  Caesar  gave  to  each  citizen,  befides 
ten  modii  of  corn,  and  ten  pounds  of  oil,  3  l.  ^.s.  yd. 
He  bequeathed  to  each  of  the  people  2 1.  8  s.  5'  d.  *, 
or,  as  fome  fay,  only  16  s.  il  d. 

Augustus  gave  feveral  fmaller  congiaria  to  the 
people.  But  at  one  time  he  gave  2 1.  is.  id. 
not  omitting  the  very  children,  tho’  the  common 
cuftom  was  not  to  give  to  any  under  the  age  of 
eleven.  Eufebius  in  his  chronicon  writes,  that,  after 
the  battle  of  Aftium,  there  were  reckoned  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  4, 1 60,000  :  fuppofe  there  were  only 
two  millions  of  thefe  who  received  the  foremen- 
tioned  fum  of  2  /.  2  s.  1  d.  it  would  amount  to 
4,036,458/.  6s.  2d. 


Augustus 
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Augustus  left  by  his  teftament  to  each  of  the 
common  people,  2  /.  8  s.  $%d. 

Nero  gave  a  congiarium  of  3  /.  4  s-  7  ^ 
Antoninus  Philosophus  gave  a  very  large 

congiarium  of  6  /.  9  s.  2  d. 

His  fon  Commodus  gave  23  /.  8  j. 

Sever  us  gave  a  congiarium  of  ten  amount- 
ingto  1,614,583  /.  6s.  8  d. 

The  ambitus,  or  bribing  for  offices,  was  very 
expenfive. 

Milo,  when  he  flood  for  the  confulate,  gave 
to  each  voter  32  /.  8  r.  10  d. 

Julian  promifed  to  each  of  the  foldiers  201 1. 
16  s.  gid.  if  they  would  chufe  him  emperor. 

A  man,  employed  as  a  fpy  in  Catiline' s  confpi- 
racy,  got  1614/.  us.  8  d. 

Paulus  the  conful  was  bribed  by  Julius  C<efar 
to  be  of  his  party,  with  a  fum  of  56,510/.  8  s. 
4 d.  Others  call  the  fum  290,625/. 

Two  confiderable  bribes  are  mentioned  in  law- 
fuits,  one  of  8072  l.  18  r.  4  d.  Another  of 
51 66/.  13.?.  4  d. 

\  Gaeinius  was  accufed  of  taking  a  Sum  of 
*,937>5ooI‘ 

The  revenues  of  the  Roman  empire  feem  to 
have  been  vaflly  great. 

Paulus  TEmilius,  after  he  had  conquered  Per- 
feus  king  of  Macedon,  brought  into  the  treafury 
1,856,770/.  16  s.  8  d. 


Scipio 
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Scipio  having  conquered  Antiochus ,  brought 
into  it  1,614,583  l.  16  s.  8  d. 

Before  the  third  Punic  war,  there  was  in  the 
treafury  in  the  confulate  of  Sextus  Junius  and  Lu¬ 
cius  Aurelius ,  in  gold  and  filver,  bullion  and 
coined  money  (reckoning  the  gold  only  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  filver)  566,577  l.  12s.  Sid. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  focial  war,  it  is  faid. 
there  were  above  fifty  two  millions  in  the  treafury  5 
but  it  is  thought  that  the  fum  is  too  extravagant, 
and  that  the  numbers  are  not  correft. 

Julius  Caesar  brought  at  once  into  the  treafu¬ 
ry  12,593,75°/. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  into  Rome,  he  took  out  of  the  treafury,  inn 
gold  and  filver,  bullion  and  ready  money 

*>°95>979l-  3  s-  4-d. 

Tiberius  left  in  the  treafury  21,796,875/, 
And  the  revenues  of  the  whole  empire  muft  have 
been  very  great,  tho’  it  is  thought,  that  what  Ve- 
fpafian  faid  at  his  acceffion  to  the  empire,  was  ex~| 
travagant,  viz.  that  more  than  522  millions! 
Sterling  were  neceflary  to  fupport  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  prices  of  fome  parti¬ 
cular  commodities. 

Pliny  mentions  a  jack-afs  for  a  ftallion,  bought: 
for  3229/.  3  r.  4  d.  And  that  in  Geltiberia,  a* 
province  of  Spain ,  a  fhe-afs  has  brought  colts  to, 
the  value  of  3229 1.  3  s.  4  d. 


Varrog 
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Varro  fpeaks  of  an  afs  fold  in  his  own  time  at 
Rome  for  484  l.  ys.  6  d. 

The  price  of  a  peacock  was  1  /.  12  s.  31  d. 

A  flock  of  an  hundred  of  them  was  fold  at  a 
much  dearer  rate,  for  322/.  1 8  s.  4  d.  One  of 
•their  eggs  was  worth  3  s.  2 Id. 

Fine  doves  were  fold  the  pair  for  1  /.  12  s.  fd. 
Others  of  a  finer  kind  were  much  dearer.  Varro 
relates,  that  Axius  refufed  to  give  a  pair  of  his  un- 
der  12/.  1 8  s.  4  d,  when  the  merchant  offered 
him  8  /.  is.  fd. 

The  Romans  were  more  extravagant  in  the 
prices  of  fifh  than  of  fowl.  Juvenal  tells  us  of  a 
mullus  bought  for  48  /.  8  s.  9  d.  According  to 
Macrobius,  there  was  paid  for  another  the  fum  of 
56  l.  10  s.  lid ,  For  a  third,  according  to  Pli¬ 
ny,  64  /.  11s.  8  d,  which  he  reckons  the  more 
wonderful,  the  mullus  being  a  fifh  that  feldom 
exceeded  two  pound  weight. 

C.  Hirrjus  fold  his  fifh  ponds  for  32,291  /. 
113,1.  4 d.  This  man  would  not  fell,  but  he  lent 
1 6000  lampreys  for  C<efar’ s  triumphal  fupper. 
hucullush  fifh,  after  his  death,  were  fold  for  the 
fame  price  of  3 2, 29 1  /.  x  31.  4  d. 

Peaches  were  fold  at  fir  ft  for  y\  d.  but  after¬ 
wards  they  rofe  to  4  s.  10  d. 

Large  afparagus  was  fometimes  fold  for  fix 
pence  a-piece. 

The  pound  of  wool  or  cloth  dyed  a  violet 
purple,  coft  3 /.  iqs.  11  d.  The  Tyrian  double 

dye 
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dye  could  fcarce  be  bought  for  35  /.  9  s.  it  d.  per 
pound.  And  the  dying  of  one  Englijh  pound  of 
wool  in  fome  cafes  coft  4  /.  10  s.  5  d. 

Lollia  Paulina,  when  dreffed  out  in  her 
jewels,  wore  about  the  value  of  322,916/.  13  s. 

4  da 

The  tnclinaria,  or  quilts  or  carpets  were  dear. 
One  is  faid  to  have  paid  for  fuch  carpets  6458  /. 
6s.  8  d.  Nero  paid  32,291 1.  13  s.  4  d.  Some 
paid  for  one  piece  of  linnen  8072  /.  18  s.  4  d. 

The  veftes  Byjfma  were  very  dear  :  the  weight 
of  a  po  und  Averdupois  of  fuch  cloths  coft  49  /. 
iz  s. 

The  price  of  fuch  flaves  as  were  well  {killed  in 
the  finer  arts  was  very  high.  Seneca  relates, 
that  Calvifius  Labinus  had  many  Anagnojl<e  flaves, 
or  fuch  as  were  learned  and  could  read  to  their  ma¬ 
tters,  and  that  none  of  them  was  purchafed  under 
807/.  55.  10  i.  According  to  Pliny,  Daphnis 
the  grammarian  coft  5651/.  10  d.  Rofcius  the 
aftor  could  gain  yearly  4036  /.  9  s.  2  d.  A  mo¬ 
no  or  fool  was  fold  for  161  /.  9  s.  2  d. 

Pictures,  ftatues,  and  other  pieces  of  fine 
workmanfhip  gave  great  prices. 

The  Medea  and  Ajax  of  ’Timomachus  were 
bought  by  Julius  C<efar  for  15,500  /.  Hortenfms 
paid  for  Cy diets  Argonauts  1162/.  10 s.  The 
Venus  Anadyomene  (that  is,  iffuing  out  of  the  fea) 
was  valued  at  100  talents  (for  fo  much  tribute  was 
remitted)  or  19,375/.  The  Archigallus^  or  high- 
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prieft  of  Parrhajius,  of  which  Tiberius  was  very 
fond,  was  valued  at  484  /.  7  s.  6  d.  Lucullus 
bought  the  copy  of  Giycera,  Pampbilus’s  maid, 
the  original  being  painted  by  Pamphilus  himfelf, 
for  397/.  ioj.  The  ftatue  of  Apollo  in  the  Ca¬ 
pitol  brought  from  Pont  us  by  Lucullus ,  which  was 
very  large,  coft  29,062  /.  io;.  Lucullus  bought 
the  Protoplafma,  or  model  of  Venus  Genetrix,  for 
484/.  7  s.  6  d.  A  model  of  pafte  of  a  cup  was 
purchafed  for  193/.  15  s.  C.  Gracchus  bought 
hlver  Dolphins  at  40  /.  7  s.  31  d.  the  pound.  Graf- 
J us  had  feveral  filver  veflels  bought  at  48  /.  8  r. 
9  d.  the  pound.  And  reckoning  according  to  the 
ftandard  of  our  coin,  and  the  Englijh  pound,  the 
mere  workmanfhip  of  the  plate  comes  to  48  L 
19s.  id.  per  pound.  The  Romans  were  very 
coftly  in  their  vafa  mirrhina,  and  in  their  Trull#  : 
one  that  held  3I  pints,  coft  645  l.  1 6  s.  8  d. 

The  prices  of  books,  and  the  rewards  of  fuchas 
taught  the  fciences,  of  orators  and  phyficians, 
were  alfo  high.  In  fhort,  almoft  every  thing  that 
was  not  neceftary  for  the  bulk  of  the  people,  gave 
great  prices.  Indeed  modern  ages  can  fcarce 
form  an  idea  of  the  riches,  magnificence,  and  lu¬ 
xury  of  the  Romans  in  the  declenfion  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  beginning  of  their  monar¬ 
chy  *. 

As 

*  A?  Mr.  Arbutbnot  has  made  fo  large  a  colle&ion  of  the 
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As  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  great  men  in 
Rom  increafed  fo  prodigioufly,  this  mull  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  vaft  circulation,  and  a  general  plenty 
of  gold  and  filver  *,  nor  was  it  poffible  to  confine 
the  money  to  a  few  hands :  however,  the  necef- 
faries  of  life  continued  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
did  not  rife  in  their  value  in  proportion  to  the 
high  rates  which  were  fet  on  the  materials  of  lu¬ 
xury. 

W e  have  feen  already  from  Plutarch  *,  that  the 
price  of  fheep  and  oxen  was  very  low  in  the  days 
of  Valerius  Poplicola.  Yfe  may  further  learn  from 
Pliny }  that  Manius  Martins ,  an  iEdile,  procured 
corn  for  the  people,  at  the  rate  of  an  as  the  ma¬ 
dias  ;  which  is  lefs  than  two  fhillings  half  penny 
Sterling  the  Englijh  quarter,  or  about  one  drilling 
fix  pence  the  Scotch  boll.  And  that  Minutius  Au - 
gurinus,  the  eleventh  tribune  of  the  people,  re¬ 
duced  the  price  of  corn  to  this  rate  in  three  mar¬ 
ket  daysf, 

Varro, 

prices  of  various  forts  of  commodities  ;  and  as  it  is  generally 
known,  in  what  an  expenfive  manner  the  Romans  lived  for 
fome  time  before  and  after  the  age  of  Auguftus ,  I  have  fatis- 
fied  myfeif  with  taking  the  examples  I  have  given,  from  pa 
132.  and  the  calculation  of  the  value  in  our  money  out  of  his 
collection  ;  the  reft  of  the  quotations,  both  in  the  Differtation, 
and  Appendix ,  are  taken  from  the  original  authors. 

*  See  above  p.  1 27. 

f  Manius  Martius  sedilis  plebis  primumfrumentum  populQ 
in  rpodios  aftibusdonavit*  Minutius  Augurinus,  qui  Sp»  Meli- 
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Varro,  quoted  by  Pliny,  relates,  that  when 
L.  Metellus  led  a  great  number  of  elephants  in  tri¬ 
umph,  one  might  have  purchafed,  for  about  three 
farthings,  1.014  Englijh  pecks  of,  corn  (of  Scotch 
pecks  .688)  of  dried  figs  more  than  27  pounds 
Englijh  weight,  of  flefh  10  pounds  1 1  ounces,  and  of 
oil  more  than  9  pounds.  This  L.  Metellus ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  th tfajli  confulares ,  could  not  have  been 
fo  early  as  the  500  year  of  Rome  *. 

In  one  of  Cicero’s  orations  againft  Verves ,  we 
may  fee  the  prices  of  corn,  when  both  the  Roman 
power  and  luxury  were  become  high.  He  men¬ 
tions  two  kinds  of  corn  in  Sicily,  the  decumanum 
and  the  imperatum  •,  the  decumanum  was  bought 
for  three  fejlertii  the  Romdn  modius,  or  the  Englijh 
peck  for  five  pence  three  farthings,  and  the  Scotch 
peck  for  eight  pence.  The  imperatum  was  higher; 

for 

urn  coarguerat,  f arris  pretium  in  trims  nundinis  ad  alTem  re- 
degit  undecimus  plebei  tribunus.  Plin.nat.  hill.  Iib.‘i8.  cap.  3, 

*  M.  Varro  audtor  eft,  cum  L,  Metellus  in  triumpho  plu- 
rimos  duxit  elephantos,  aflibus  ftngulis  farris  modios  fuifte,  i~ 
tem  vini  congios,  ficique  ftccfe  pondo  30.  oleipondo  10.  car- 
nis  pondo  12.  Plin.  hift.  nat.  lib.  18.  cap.  3. 

He  adds  in  the  fame  chapter  : 

Qusenam  ergo  tantas  ubertatis  caufa  erat  ?  Xpforum  tunc 
manibus  imperatorum  colebantur  agri  (ut  fas  eft  credere) 
gaudente  terra  vomere  laureato,  &  triumphal!  aratore  :  live 
illi  eadem  cur  a  femina  tradabant,  qua  bell  a;  eadem* 
demque  diligentia  arva  difponebant,  qua  caftra  ;  five  honeftis 
manibus  omnia  lsetius  proveniunt,  quoniam .  et  curiofius 
hunt, 
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For  the  Roman  modins  coft  four  feftcrtii ,  or  the  Ehg- 
lijh  peck  feven  pence  two  farthings^  and  the  Scotch 
peck  eleven  pence.  According  to  this  eftimation 
the  fenate  ordained  money  to  be  given  to  Ferres 
for  buying  corn  in  Sicily.  But  it  appears  from 
this  oration,  that  no  body  in  Sicily  at  that  time  got 
more  than  fifteen  fefterces  for  the  medimnus  of  corn 
(which  was  fix  Roman  modii ),  At  this  rate  the 
Roman  mo  dim  coft  2 1  fefterces,  or  the  Englijh  peck 
four  pence  three  farthings,  and  the  Scotch  peck 
feven  pence.  But  while  Ferres  was  praetor  of  Si¬ 
cily,  the  prices  were  fometimes  lower,  and  the 
Roman  msdius  was  fold  for  two  fefterces  *. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding 
the  vaft  luxury  and  immenfe  riches  of  Italy ,  com 
might  be  bought  in  the  neighbouring  ifle  of  Sicily 
cheaper  than  it  is  often  with  us ;  and  that  the 
price  of  it  was  but  little  affefted  by  thefe  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  which  were  given  for  delicacies  and 
ornaments. 

After  Rome  was  burnt  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
we  learn  from  Tacitus  -f,  that  the  price  of  corn  was 

reduced 

*  In  medimna  lingula  video  ex  literis  publicis  tibi  Halefi- 
nos  H — s  quinos  denos  dediffe.  Oitendam  ex  tabulis  locu- 
pletiffimorum  aratorum,  eodem  tempore  neminem  in  Sicilia 
pluris  frumentum  vendidiffe. 

Eft  enim  modius  lege  H — s  111.  seftimatus.  fuit  autem,  te 
pnetore,  ut  tu  in  multum  epiftolis  ad  amicos  tuos  gloriaris, 
H — s  11.  Cic.  tert.  Verr. 

+  Pretiumque  frumenti  minutum  ufque  ad  ternos  nummos. 
Tacit,  annal.  lib.  15.  cap.  39. 
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redu  ced  to  three  nummi.  This  fhews  it  had  been 
higher  before :  but  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  it  had 
been  higher  than  four.  If  it  was  reduced  a  fourth 
part,  it  was  a  great  deal.  From  hence  it  appears 
plainly,  that  in  times  of  the  greateft  luxury, 
when  curiofities  gave  the  rooft  extravagant  prices* 
corn  never  rofe  in  proportion. 

I  do  not  however  pretend*  that  the  prices  of 
corn  were  never  higher *  but  it  feems  evident* 
that  they  are  often  higher  among  us,  than  they 
were  among  the  Romans  in  the  height  of  their  gran  • 
deur,  when  the  people  of  rank  lived  at  a  much 
greater  expence,  than  the  richeft  and  molt  extra¬ 
vagant  among  us,  and  when  they  had  eftates,  of 
which  we  moderns  have  fcarce  any  conception. 

But  the  truth  of  our  hypothefis  appears  in  the 
cleared:  light  from  what  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us, 
concerning  the  expences  of  Pomponius  Atticus : 
indeed  this  palfage  alone  is  aim  oft  decifive.  ITe 
obferves,  that  Atticus  had  a  very  good  houfe, 
made  ufe  of  all  the  beft  things,  entertained  perfons 
of  all  ranks,  and  yet  fpent  no  more  than  9  /.  iqs- 
yd.  in  the  month,  or  in  the  whole  year  116  L 
$5,*.  A  very  fmall  fum  for  one  of  the  moft 

T  rich 


*  Nam  cum  effet  pecuniofus,  nemo  iilo  minus  fuit  emax, 
minus  asdificator.  Neque  tamen  non  in  primis  bene  habita- 
vit,  omnibufque  optimis  rebus  ufus  eft,——  Elegans, 


non 


magnifies ;  fplendidus,  non  fumptuofus ;  omni  diligentia 
teunditiem,  non  affluentiam  affeftabat,  Supellex  modica. 
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rich  and  mod  eminent  citizens  of  Rome,  in  times; 
of  fuch  plenty  and  magnificence.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  the  molt  probable  way  by  what 
the  hiftorian  adds,  that  he  was  elegant,  not 
magnificent,  fplendid  not  fumptuous,  affected: 
neatnefs,  not  fuperfluity :  in  lhort,  that  he  loved! 
the  antient  fimplicity,  lived  on  plain  food,  and 
did  not  throw  away  his  money  on  delicacies* 
which  could  not  be  purchafed,  unlefs  for  extra¬ 
vagant  prices.  How  cheap  muft  plain  food  have 
been  at  that  time ! 

In  general,  a  great  deal  of  the  primitive  fim¬ 
plicity  remained  long  in  the  world  :  and  even 
when  luxury  increafed,  and  great  men  were  very 
expenfive,  the  antient  tafte,  accompanied  with 
an  induftry,  which  was  diredted  chiefly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture,  produced  the  necefiaries 
of  life  in  great  plenty.  Simplicity  and  frugality 
cannot  alone  make  nations  great  and  populous :: 
mankind  mult  alfo  be  induftrious,  and  their  indu¬ 
ftry  directed  in  a  proper  manner.  Thus  induftry, 
which  in  antient  times  was  diredted  to  the  provi- 

lion; 

r.on  multa,  ut  in  neutram  partem  cor.fpici  poflet.  Nec  hoc 
prateribo  (quanquam  nonnullis  leve  vifum  iri  putem)  cum 
in  primis  lautus  effet  eques  Romanus  &  non  parum  liberaliter 
domum  fuam  omnium  ordinum  homines  invitaret ;  fcimus 
non  amplius,  quam  terna  millia  aeris,  perxque  in  fingulos 
menfes,  ex  ephemeride  eum  expenfum  fumptui  ferre  i'olitum. 
Atque  hoc  non  auditum,  fed  cognitum  prasdicamus.  Sxpe 
enim  propter  familiaritatem,  domefticis  rebus  interfuimus. 

Vita  Pomp.  Attic,  cap.  13. 
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Hon  of  food,  caufed  a  wonderful  plenty:  and 
from  hence  in  an  efpecial  manner,  we  may  account 
for  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  many  antient  na¬ 
tions. 

To  what  has  been  faid  I  would  add,  that  the 
countries  we  have  chiefly  in  view  muft  have  been 
befl:  peopled,  when  all  the  caufes  operated  moft 
ftrongly  •,  that  is,  as  one  may  conjefture,  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  and  before  the 
Roman  empire  had  enflaved  the  world. 

Some  of  thofe  caufes  which  have  been  afligned 
for  the  lcarcity  of  people  in  modern  times,  viz. 
the  great  number  of  unmarried  priefts  and  women 
in  Popilh  countries,  the  difference  between  antient 
and  modern  cuftoms  with  refpedt  to  fervants  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  right  of  primo¬ 
geniture,  the  great  number  of  foldiers  in  Europe s 
the  extenfive  trade  with  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
the  largenefs  of  modern  governments,  compared 
with  that  of  the  antient,  and  finally,  the  greater 
fimplicity  of  the  antient  world,  feem  to  be  fo  fixed, 
and  the  methods  of  living  arifing  from  them,  and 
founded  upon  them,  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  there 
is  not  the  fmalleft  profpect  at  prefent  of  any  con- 
fiderable  alteration  in  thofe  articles.  Nay,  not 
only  is  there  not  the  leaft  appearance,  but  there 
feems  not  to  be  even  the  fmalleft  chance,  that  there 
fhall  be  any  fudden  increafe  of  mankind,  equal  to 
what  appeared  in  antient  times.  It  were  however 
to  be  wiihed,  that  as  the  bountiful  Author  of  na¬ 


ture 
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tore  formed  this  earth  chiefly  for  an  habitation  to 
man,  and  as  with  right  culture  it  might  fupport 
a  much  greater  number  than  actually  live  upon  it, 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  people  in  fo  many  countries 
was  more  attended  to,  and  that  proper  fchemes 
were  propofed  for  putting  things  on  a  better  foot¬ 
ing.  Indeed  it  is  true,  that  thofe  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  are 
alone  able  to  carry  fuch  fchemes  into  execution, 
yet  every  private  citizen  may  be  allowed  to  em¬ 
ploy  himfelf  in  {peculations,  about  fuch  matters 
as  may  tend  to  the  good  of  his  country.  This  is 
the  only  apology  I  fhali  offer,  for  making  a  few 
©bfervations  on  the  ftate  of  Scotland. 

In  general,  a  country  can  never  be  faid  to  be  fuffi- 
ciently  peopled,  while  either  there  are  great  trafts  of 
land,  that  are  not  cultivated  to  that  degree  which 
they  can  eafily  bear,  or  while  a  very  great  part  of  the 
grain,  fruits,  and  cattle  which  the  country  a&ually 
produces,  is  not  confirmed  at  home.  Indeed  it  may 
be  profitable  in  feveral  cafes  to  export  corn  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  other  commodities ;  yet  a  coun¬ 
try  is  furely  moft  powerful,  when  it  has  abundance 
of  people  to  confume  its  grain  and  cattle  at 
home,  and  when  its  lands  are  cultivated  to  the  full. 
Till  all  countries  are  peopled  in  this  manner,  the 
earth  is  not  replenifhed  with  that  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  which  it  is  able  to  maintain. 

However,  in  this  a  latitude  mull  be  allowed. 
For  this  fcherne,  if  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  would 

be 
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be  an  hindrance  to  mutual  commerce.  And  if 
the  whole  earth  were  cultivated  to  the  full,  and 
every  country  had  a  number  of  inhabitants  fuffi- 
cient  to  confume  its  own  product,  many  would 
perilh  at  particular  times  by  bad  crops  and  famines : 
but  a  danger  fo  diftant  needs  not  alarm,  as  from 
the  prefent  condition  of  the  world,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  earth  lhall  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  full,  and  every  country  be  plentifully 
ftored  with  inhabitants. 

In  particular.  Great  Britain,  efpecially  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  it,  is  not  peopled  to  the  full,  fince 
there  are  both  great  tradts  of  land  uncultivated, 
and  a  great  deal  of  grain  exported. 

The  caufes  of  this  may  be  eafily  deduced  from 
what  has  been  faid  above;  and  among  others, 
thefe  following  are  remarkable. 

Firft.  Many  of  our  youth  leave  the  country, 
and  go  abroad  to  puih  their  fortunes,  becaufe, 
thro*  fome  defedt  in  our  policy,  they  either  cannot 
have  bufinefs  at  home,  or  cannot  raife  fuch  for¬ 
tunes  as  will  fatisfy  their  ambition. 

Secondly.  Many  who  remain  at  home,  particu¬ 
larly  the  younger  fons  of  the  richer  families,  ei¬ 
ther  imagine  themfelves  not  to  be,  or  in  reality 
are  not  able  to  maintain  families  fuitable  to  their 
birth  ;  or,  tho’  able  during  their  own  life,  yet 
cannot  leave  a  fufficient  provifion  for  their  families 
after  their  death;  and  thus  are  difcouraged 

from 
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from  marrying :  for  both  which  reafons,  many 
of  our  women  are,  and  muft  be  unmarried. 

Further,  it  may  be  obierved,  that  our  lands  are 
not  fufficiently  cultivated,  even  where  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  improvement.  Hence  large  tracts 
ferve  only  to  maintain  a  fmall  number  of  people, 

If  we  afk,  why  our  lands  are  fo  ill  cultivated, 
befides  the  obvious  caufes  arifing  from  the  poverty 
and  unfkilfulnefs  of  many  of  our  farmers,  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  their  leafes,  and  other  things  which  will  occur 
upon  the  leaft  reflexion,  it  is  not  a  little  owing  to 
a  want  of  inclination  for  agriculture,  and  even  to  a 
contempt  of  it  in  many  of  the  richer  fort.  This  puts 
them  upon  educating  their  younger  fons,  either  to 
fome  of  the  liberal  profeflions,  or  to  the  army,  or 
merchandize,  or  fome  of  the  more  genteel  mecha¬ 
nic  employments,  but  feldom  or  never  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  is  true,  of  late,  a  better  fpirit  has  arifen 
for  improving  lands,  as  well  as  manufactures  j 
yet  it  muft  be  owned,  our  fchemes  are  ftill  very 
defective,  and  agriculture  has  never  been  fuffi¬ 
ciently  encouraged. 

Thus  having  taken  notice  of  fome  of  thofe  cau¬ 
fes,  which  prevent  the  culture  of  the  lands,  and 
of  courfe  the  increafe  of  the  people  in  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  it  is  plain,  that  things  might  be  greatly 
rectified,  were  due  attention  given  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  agriculture,  and  due  encouragement  given 
to  carry  it  on  with  fpirit. 

Jn 
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In  this  view  it  may  be  confidered,  that,  tho* 
it  Ihould  be  allowed,  we  have  often  more  grain 
and  cattle  than  we  confume  at  home,  whence  there 
is  lefs  encouragement  to  cultivate  our  lands ;  yet 
fince  in  the  prefent  condition  of  Scotland ,  of 
Britain ,  and  of  Europe ,  there  is  room  for  export¬ 
ing  both,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that  great  profits  may 
not  arife  from  cultivating  lands. 

But  if  inftead  of  having  grain  to  export 
out  of  Scotland ,  it  is  true,  more  is  imported 
than  exported,  and  that  we  often  want  fupplies 
from  England  or  Ireland ,  the  argument  for  en¬ 
couraging  agriculture  becomes  ftronger.  At  lead:, 
whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  our  agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  of  late  kept  pace  with  our  manufa¬ 
ctures,  which  makes  living  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Scotland  dearer  than  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
counties  in  England. 

Besides,  as  the  former  reafonings  tend  to  fhew, 
that  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  the  molt  fimple 
food,  is  the  great  encouragement  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  to  marry,  and  of  confequence  a  great 
fource  of  populoufnefs  :  on  this  account  grain  and 
cattle  can  fcarce  be  in  too  great  plenty,  or  their 
prices  too  cheap. 

’Tis  true  it  may  be  faid,  and  often  with  too 
much  truth,  that  great  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
provifions  hinder  labour,  render  fervants  and  the 
poorer  fort  of  the  people  idle  and  infolent,  and  im» 
poverilh  both  the  landed  gentlemen  and  the  farm- 
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ers.  But  this  is  only  a  very  partial  and  very 
narrow  view  of  the  matter  ;  for  this  idlenefs  and 
infolence  proceeds  chiefly  from  an  accidental  plen¬ 
ty,  which  happens  only  at  particular  times,  and 
in  fome  particular  feafons.  Were  there  a  conftant 
abundance  and  cheapnefs,  with  a  tolerable  policy 
in  other  refpedts,  this  would  have  the  happieft  in¬ 
fluence  in  ftrengthening  a  nation,  by  the  vaft  in- 
creafe  of  the  people. . 

Such  confined  obfervations,  and  fuch  narrow 
maxims  concerning  the  danger  of  plenty,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  juft,  if  the  great  body  of  a  people  are  on¬ 
ly  to  be  managed  and  treated  in  that  manner, 
which  may  render  them  moft  ferviceable  for  fup- 
porting  the  grandeur,  and  heightening  the  luxury 
of  a  few  ;  but  maxims  of  this  kind  can  never  fure- 
]y  ierve  to  make  a  nation  in  general  great  and  po¬ 
pulous,  or  fociety  happy. 

In  order  therefore  to  increafe  the  flock  of 
provifions,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  that 
rich  men,  inftead  of  breeding  all  their  children 
to  the  employments  before  mentioned,  would 
educate  fome  of  them  for  agriculture. 

Many  things  recommend  fuch  a  plan;  could 
young  gentlemen  once  be  brought  to  a  juft:  tafte 
of  life,  and  to  relifh  fo  ufeful  an  employment.  I 
fhall  only  obferve. 

That  there  are  many  places  in  Scotland,  where 
leafes  may  be  got  at  a  moderate  rent,  and  where 

plenty 
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plenty  of  lime,  marie,  and  other  materials  for  im¬ 
provement  may  be  found.  Now,  if  people  of  fub- 
ftance  were  well  inftruCted  in  country  affairs,  agri¬ 
culture  is  an  employment  which  they  might  turn 
to  great  account.  They  might  live  more  innocent¬ 
ly  and  agreeably,  and  bid  fair  to  be  more  rich  and 
more  happy  than  in  moft  profeffions.  Dirty  houfes 
and  naftinefs,  tho’  too  common  in  our  own,  and 
perhaps  moft  other  countries)  are  not  its  neceffary 
and  infeparable  attendants; 

And,  as  there  are  ftill  many  idle  hands  among  us, 
notwithftandirig  a  growing  fpirit  of  induftry  un¬ 
known  to  our  anceftors,  it  would  greatly  promote 
agriculture,  and  contribute  much  to  the  value  and 
improvement  of  lands,  if  the  moft  ufeful  manu¬ 
factures  were  ereCted  in  the  villages,  and  fupported 
by  rich  men  of  all  ranks.  Thus  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  would  encourage  agriculture,  by  providing 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  lands •,  the  hufband- 
men  would  encourage  manufacturers,  by  purcha- 
fing  their  commodities ;  and  both  together  would 
confpire,  by  united  endeavours,  to  make  the  lands 
fertile,  the  country  populous,  and  foeiety  flou- 
riflr  *. 


U  By 

*  It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  I  have  loft  fight  of  the 
preceeding  reafoning.  But  tho’  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
too  great  a  variety  of  manufactures  are  difad  van  tageo  us, 
fome  mull  always  be  allowed  to  be  neceffary  ;  and  as  it 
cannot  be  expected,  that  the  antient  tafte  can  all  at  once  be 
revived,  it  is  even  better  that  people  be  employed  in  lefs 
neceffary  arts,  than  be  altogether  idle. 
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By  fuch  methods,  the  better  fort  of  families  in 
Scotland  might  keep  many  of  their  fons  at  home, 
greatly  augment  the  number  of  the  people,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  lands  and  the 
growth  of  manufactures,  banifh  idlenefs,  and  fet 
a  good  example  before  thole  of  an  inferior  rank  : 
nor  could  this  fail  to  have  an  happy  influence  on 
the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people. 

A  fcheme  might  alfo  be  devifed,  for  fup- 
porting  the  families  of  fuch  as  can  ealily  provide 
for  themfelvcs  and  their  families  while  alive,  but 
cannot  fo  certainly  provide  for  their  widows  and 
children,  if  they  happen  to  die  at  an  early  time  of  life. 
This  fcheme  might  be  fomewhat  after  the  model  of 
that  lately  eftabliflied  by  law,  for  a  proviflon  for  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  minifters  of  the  church, 
and  the  mailers  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland,  viz, 
by  erefting  one  large,  or  feveral  fmall  focieties  of 
married  men,  who  Ihould  pay  either  all  at  once, 
or  annually,  during  their  lives,  certain  fums, 
greater  or  lefs,  as  they  might  judge  convenient, 
on  condition,  that  proportional  fums  be  paid  after 
their  death  to  their  widows  or  children,  in  fuch 
manner,  and  with  fuch  provifions,  as  might  be 
thought  moll  proper.  Such  focieties  might  be  a 
fecurity  for  the  fupport  of  , widows  and  children, 
on  the  event  of  the  hulband’s  or  parent’s  death,  be 
as  ufeful  in  policy  as  banks,  cafh  accounts,  and 
infurance  offices  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  marry.  It  is  chiefly  by 

encouraging 
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encouraging  marriage,  by  keeping  our  youth  at 
home,  and  by  taking  a  greater  turn  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  moil  ufeful  manufactures,  that  it 
i  feems  pofiible,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the 
world,  to  increafe  the  number  of  the  people  in  a- 
:  ny  one  country,  without  draining  other  places  of  a 
1  proportional  number  of  their  inhabitants. 

i  The  peculiar  fituation  and  wildnefs  of  one  part, 
il  mean  the  highlands  of  Scotland ,  make  me  pre¬ 
sume,  ere  I  conclude  this  Differ tation ,  to  addfome 
lobfervations  on  the  flate  of  a  part  of  my  country, 

1  which,  tho’  at  prefent  almoft  a  defert,  is  able  to 
maintain  a  great  number  of  people,  and  whofe  pre¬ 
sent  inhabitants  are  overwhelmed  with  ignorance 
land  barbarity,  tho!  capable  of  the  fame  civility, 
i  which  diftinguifhes  the  reft  of  the  fubjeCts  of  Britain . 

The  late  unprovoked  rebellion,  raifed  by  the 
irude  inhabitants  of  thefe  wilds,  in  order  to 
dethrone  the  beft  of  kings,  to  overturn  the  befl  of 
governments,  and  to  undo  the  liberty  of  Britain , 
having  come  to  fo  great  and  fo  unexpected  an 
height,  and  having  thereby  awakened  the  attention 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  who 
had  influence  with  thofe  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  has  produced  fome  excellent  laws,  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  whole  country  is  better 
fecured,  manufactures  and  other  kinds  of  labour 
are  encouraged  and  promoted  in  Scotland,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  highlands  may  be  brought  from 
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a  ftate  of  barbarity  and  flavery,  to  a  ftate  of  civi¬ 
lity  and  independence.  By  the  happy  influence  of 
thefe  laws,  a  fpirit  for  induftry  has  feized  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  in  a  few  years  wrought 
no  inconfiderable  change  on  the  country.  Indeed 
’tis  impoffible  to  exprefs,  how  great  obligations 
every  loyal  fubjedt  to  his  Majefty,  every  zealous 
Friend  to  the  Proteftant  Succeffion,  and  every  fin- 
cere  afiertor  of  the  liberty  of  Britain  has  to  thofc, 
whofe  hearty  regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  country 
has  produced  the  happy  profpedt  we  have  at  prefent, 
of  living  for  the  future  in  peace,  and  feeing  liberty 
penetrate  into  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  ifland. 

But  this  change  has  as  yet  chiefly  affedted  thofe 
parts  of  Scotland ,  which  were  tolerably  well  peopled, 
and  that  by  inhabitants,  who,  tho’  it  muft  be 
owned  they  were  not  over  induftrious,  were  yet  ci¬ 
vilized  before.  The  highlands  continue  ftill  in  their 
Former  ftate  of  barbarity  and  idlenefs  *,  and  indeed 
will  long  continue  in  it,  unlefs  fome  further  fcheme 
is  carried  into  execution,  which  may  have  a  more 
immediate  effedt,  and  may  make  opulence  and  in¬ 
duftry  penetrate  into  their  innermoft  and  moft  di- 
ftant  parts.  Unlefs  they  penetrate  thus  far,  we 
need  never  reckon  we  have  done  enough ;  for  then, 
and  not  till  then,  lhall  the  highlanders  be  civilized, 
as  well  as  the  highlands  improved.  How  this 
may  be  effedted,  and  induftry  be  made  to  pene¬ 
trate  thus  far,  muft  be  left  to  the  confideration  of 

J 

tfrofe  who  can  apply  the  proper  remedies. 
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However,  this  much  may  be  laid  in  general, 
that  it  is  not  by  tillage  chiefly,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  it,  that  either  the  greateft  part  of  the  high¬ 
lands  can  be  fully  cultivated,  or  the  highlanders 
themfelves  civilized  :  for  few  parts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  feem,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  foil,  or  their 
fituation,  to  be  fitted  for  producing  corn.  Crag¬ 
gy  rocks  and  high  mountains  cover  the  greateft 
extent  of  it.  There  are  indeed,  it  muft  be  owned, 
feme  charming  fpots  and  pleafant  valleys,  which 
admit  of  tillage. '  But  how  few  and  how  inconfi- 
derable  are  thefe ! 

It  feems  therefore  that  the  lands  ought  to  be 
improved  chiefly  for  pafture  5  and  no  doubt,  if  di¬ 
vided  into  well-difpofed  inclofures,  are  very  capable 
of  improvement  in  this  way,  and  well  able  to 
maintain  abundance  of  cattle. 

But  the  inhabitants  themfelves  can  only  be  civi¬ 
lized,  by  being  made  induftrious :  and  as  the 
country  does  not  feem  to  admit  of  much  tillage, 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  induftri¬ 
ous,  is  the  introduction  of  fome  fort  of  induftry 
among  them,  different  from  agriculture. 

The  abundance  of  their  lakes,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea,  and  the  hardinefs  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  feem  immediately  to  point  out  one  kind  of 
induftry,  which  it  might  be  proper  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  in.  In  this  way  they  might  provide  food 
in  plenty,  not  only  to  themfelves,  but  a  great 
number  of  others.  By  exporting  their  fifh,  they 

might 
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might  acquire  wealth  %  by  acquiring  wealth,  they 
would  become  induftrious ;  by  being  induftrious, 
they  would  be  civilized.  Thus  the  highlands 
might  at  laft  be  well  peopled,  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  help  to  promote  the  intereft  of  Britain . 

Further,  were  it  poffible  to  fend  fome  indu¬ 
ftrious  tradefmen  and  manufacturers  among  them, 
who  might  fet  an  immediate  example  of  induftry 
before  their  eyes,  this  might  engage  them  to  be¬ 
take  themfelves  fooner  to  honeft  labour.  For  the 
light  of  the  great  profits  of  labour,  and  of  the  afflu¬ 
ence  and  abundance  with  which  it  fupplies  the  la¬ 
bourer,  would  naturally  produce  a  love  of  thofe 
profits,  and  a  defire  of  that  affluence  and  abundance. 

Indeed  the  laws  which  have  been  enaCted,  and 
the  fchemes  which  in  confequence  of  thefe  laws 

f 

have  been  devifed  for  the  improvement  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  part  of  the  country,  muff  be  con- 
feflfed  to  be  extremely  good,  and  are  irrefragable 
documents  of  his  Majefty’s  and  the  legiflature’s  re¬ 
gard  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fubjedts,  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  thofe  who  are  infenfible  of  their 
own  felicity,  yet  fomething  feems  to.  be  ftill 
wanted  to  make  induftry  penetrate  into  the  center 
of  the  highlands.  How  happy  would  it  be,  if  a 
few  villages,  ftored  with  induftrious  hands,  could 
be  raifed  in  the  wildeft  and  moft  rugged  parts  of 
their  country ! 

In  fhort,  without  the  wifeft  and  belt  digefted 
fchemes,  for  providing  in  a  fpeedy  manner  againft 

the 
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the  violence  of  thefe  our  deluded  countrymen,  for 
fecuring  liberty  from  their  infurre&ions,  and  for 
rooting  out  the  fpirit  of  clanfhip  and  difaffeclion 
from  among  them,  not  only  the  peace,  but  the 
liberty  of  Britain  fhall  be  continually  in  danger, 
and  their  rudenefs  and  barbarity  fhall,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  leave  them  later  than  the  remembrance 
of  the  Pretender.  He  may  be  quite  forgotten, 
ere  they  fhall  be  civilized. 

CONCLUSION. 

Philosophers  have  been  advifing,  and  Divines 
calling  upon  mankind  to  cultivate  frugali¬ 
ty,  temperance,  fimplicity,  contentment  with  a 
little,  and  patience  of  labour,  demonftrating,  that 
thefe  humble  virtues  are  the  only  means  by  which 
they  can  expedt  to  fecure  folid,  1  ailing,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  felicity.  They  have  painted  their  charms 
in  the  moft  lively  colours  ;  defcribed  in  the  mofl 
inviting  manner,  that  inward  peace  and  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  mind,  which  is  the  infeparable  attendant  on 
thefe  fober  virtues ;  and  taught,  that  it  is  in  this 
way  alone  that  men  can  enjoy  happinefs,  freedom, 
and  independence.  Such  has  been  the  language 
of  phiiofophy  »  fuch  has  been  the  language  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

But  the  cultivation  of  thefe  virtues  not  only- 
makes  individuals  happy ;  but,  from  what  has 
been  maintained  in  the  preceeding  Dijfertation^  ap¬ 
pears  further  to  be  the  fureft  way  of  rendering  the 

earth 
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earth  populous,  and  making  fociety  jflourilh. 
’Twas  fimplicity  of  tafte,  frugality,-  patience  of 
labour,  and  contentment  with  a  little,  which  made 
the  world  fo  populous  in  antient  times.  The  decay 
of  thefe  virtues,  and  the  introduction  of  a  corrupted 
and  luxurious  tafte,  have  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  diminilh  the  numbers  of  mankind  in 
modern  days. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  not 
the  prevalency  of  luxury,  but  of  fimplicity  of  tafte 
among  private  citizens,  which  makes  the  public 
flourilh  :  and  that  private  vices  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing,  what  a  notable  writer  has  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  genius  to  demonftrate  them  to  be,  pu¬ 
blic  benefits.  Indeed  ’tis  ridiculous  to  condemn 
elegance  and  refinement  of  every  kind.  If  difplayed 
in  public  works,  and  things  of  a  durable  nature* 
they  contribute  to  promote  the  bappinefs,  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  fociety,  and  will  be  no  hindrance 
to  populoufnefs.  But  if  difplayed  in  every  the  leaft 
trifle  in  private  life,  and  employed  to  fatisfy  the 
ridiculous  tafte  and  whimfical  fancies  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  citizen,  muft  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to 
diminilh  the  number  of  mankind,  as  the  conftant 
labour,  great  expence,  and  vaft  number  of  hands, 
by  which  this  luxury  is  maintained,  muft  make 
the  neceflaries  of  life  fcarce  and  dear. 

In  this  manner  the  moft  humble  virtues  are 
found  to  be  not  only  confiftent  with,  but  greatly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  populoufnefs  and  grandeur  of  fociety. 

F  I  N  I  S. 
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Some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Hume’s  Political  Dif- 

courfe,  intituled.  Of  the  Populoufnefs  cf 
antient  Nations* 

3e  hoc  priufquam  fcribamus,  ha  sc  praetipienda  videntur  le- 
doribus,  ne  alienos  mores  ad  fuos  referant*  neve  ea,  quae 
ipfis  ieviora  funt^  pari  modo  apud  caeteros  fuifie  aroitrentur* 

Cor,  Nep,  in  Epaminond,  cap.-,  t. 
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SInce  the  preceeding  Differ tation  was  compo- 
fed,  a  Difcourfe,  Of  the  Populoufnefs  of  anti - 
ent  Nations ,  has  been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Hume ,  in 
which  the  learned  Author  depretiates  antiquity, 
i  exalts  modern  times,  and  endeavours  to  prove,  by  ail 
the  arguments  a  lively  and  acute  genius  could  fug¬ 
ged:,  that  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  the  antient 
to  that  of  the  modern  world ,  is  not  fo  certain,  as 
is  believed  by  the  paffionate  admirers  of  antiqui- 

ty‘ 

The  author  of  the  diflertation,  though  much 
:  pleafed  with  that  Gentleman’s  uncommon  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  ftruck  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  continued  Hill  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what 
feemed  to  be  confirmed  by  fo  many  concurring  te- 
ftimonies,  and  to  be  fupported  by  the  uniform  e- 
vidence  of  all  antient  hiftory,  could  not  well  be 
falfe.  He  fufpected  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hume’s  ar¬ 
guments  were  ill-founded,  and  refolved  to  review 
a  fubject  fo  curious,  fo  important,  and  fo  fertile 
in  confequences  ;  and  to  try  if  he  could  difcover 
the  latent  fallacy  of  thofe  pompous  argu¬ 
ments,  which  puzzled,  but  did  not  convince. 
Thus,  after  having  confidered  more  accurately  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  infpeded  more  carefully 

X  2  feme 
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fome  of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  and  reflected 
more  attentively  on  the  (late  of  the  antient  world, 
he  now  offers  to  the  publick  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  illuftrate 
more  fully  fome  things  that  were  only  hinted  at  in 
the  dillertation ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obviate 
the  objections  arifing  from  what  Mr.  Hume  has 
advanced  in  his  difcourfe. 

It  would  be  a  tedious,  as  well  as  an  ufelefs 
talk,  to  follow  minutely  the  author  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  difcourfe ,  through  all  his  obfervations  and  all 
his  confequences. 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  various 
places  of  his  work,  he  has  made  feveral  con- 
ceflions,and  granted  many  propofitions  to  be  true, 
•which  are  fundamental  to  the  truth  of  the  hypothe¬ 
cs  maintained  in  the  foregoing  dilfertation.  An 
impartial  inquirer  is  ever  more  fond  of  truth  than  of 
vidlory.  Hence  we  find  him  admitting,  *  that  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  mankind,  than  the  eftabjifhmentof  fmall  govern¬ 
ments  and  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  citi¬ 
zens  "f ;  that  agriculture  is  that  fpecies  of  indu- 
Itry  which  is  chiefly  requifite  to  the  fubfiftence  of 
multitudes  of  people,  and  that  it  flourifhed  greatly 

in 
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*  Pag.  183,  1 84. 

•f  By  the  fame  reafoning,  an  equal  divifion  of  the  father’s 
eftate  among  his  children  mult  appear  to  be  favourable  to 
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in  fome  countries  in  antient  times*-,  that  marriage 
was  aimoft  univerfal  among  all  ranks  of  men  in 
times  of  more  remote  antiquity,  infomuch  that 
even  the  foidiers  among  the  antients  were  all  mar¬ 
ried  -f* . 

Further,  though  he  contends,  that  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  modern  ages  mull  have  operated  fome- 
thing  towards  the  eafy  fubfiftence  of  men,  and  con- 
fequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increafe  j, 
he  does  not  deny,  that  Simplicity  of  tafte  is  attended 
with  many  advantages  |] :  though  he  feems  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  the  Roman  empire  introduced  a 
peace  and  civility,  which  had  not  obtained  for¬ 
merly,  he  candidly  obferves,  how  much  it  tended 
in  other  refpedts  to  the  ruin  of  induftry  and  agri¬ 
culture  **  :  though  he  confiders  the  barbarous  and 

*  .  r  Oi  -  >.  t  * 

«  f  r 

inhuman  cuftom,  among  the  antients,  of  expofing 
infants  -j~f ,  and  their  unnatural  paflions  tj,  as 
difadvantages  on  the  fide  of  antiquity,  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  difcourage- 
ments  to  marry  in  the  Popilh  church  are  yep 
greater  difadvantages 

But 

*  P.  208. 

f  P.  188. 

%  P.  210. 

j|  P.  183,  184. 

**  P.  168,  169,  239,  253. 

-I'f  P.  180. 

JJ  P.  182. 

|J|j  Convents  ought  to  be  confidered  not  only  as  burdenfom 
to  the  public,  and  opprefiive  to  thole  confined  in  them,  but 
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But  though  our  author  has  admitted,  that  an- 
tient  ages  had  the  advantage  in  fome  particular  re- 
fpeds,  he  conceives,  that  the  difadvantages  un¬ 
der  which  they  laboured,  were  more  than  fufficient 
to  form  a  counter-balance ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
gives  the  preference  to  modern  times  in  refped  of 

These  difadvantages  on  the  fide  of  the  antients 
he  endeavours  to  find  out,  firft,  in  their  domeftic, 
and  next,  in  their  political  fituation,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  modern  times.  Under  the  head 

of 

alio  as  dedruflive  to  populoufnefs.  What  our  author  hath 
•  obferved,  “  That  were  the  land  which  belongs  to  a  con- 
vent  bellowed  on  a  nobleman,  he  would  fpend  its  revenue 
“  on  dogs,  horfes,  grooms,  footmen,  cooks  and  chamber- 
«  maids,  and  his  family  would  not  furnilh  many  more  citir 
<£  zens  than  the  convent”  [f.  179.),  may  fometimes  be  true, 
but  is  not  fufhcient  to  fhew,  that  conyents  are  not  very  un¬ 
favourable  to  populoufnefs.  The  revenues  of  a  convent  may 
furely  be  put  to  as  bad  an  ufe,  but  are  not  the  revenues  of 
mofc  lands  put  to  a  better,  than  to  maintain  a  fuperflitious 
fociety  of  monks  or  nuns,  who  do  nothing  to  fupport  their 
fpecies  ?  How  many  well-peopled  villages  have  arifen  out 
of  the  ruins  of  monaiieries  and  convents?  Paijly ,  antiently 
the  habitation  of  monks,  but  now  one  of  the  moft  induftrious, 
as  well  as  bed  peopled  villages  in  our  own  country,  is  an  ob^ 
yious  example  of  this  truth.  But,  when  fuch  places  continue 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  poffeflion  of  an  ufelefs 
and  unprofitable  fet  of  mortals,  they  become  highly  defiru- 
ctive.  "I  here  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  antiquity,  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fuch  a  pernicious  dtedb 
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of their  domeftic oeconomy , he  confiders  the  inftztu- 
tion  of  flavery  as  remarkably  unfavourable  to  po- 
puloufnefs.  With  refpedt  to  their  political  fituadon, 
he  takes  notice,  fir  ft  ^  of  their  unfettled  and  turbulent 
condition,  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  endeavours 
to  fliew,  that  their  foreign  as  well  as  civil  wars 
were  more  frequent  and  bloody  5  that  their  inllitu- 
tions  in  time  of  peace  were  more  tyrannical  and 
oppreffive  *,  and  that  their  maxims  neither  of  war  nor 
of  peace  were  fo  well  calculated  to  preferve  order 
and  liability,  as  the  milder  maxims  of  modem 
times  :  Secondly ,  That  their  fimplicity,  and  their 
ignorance  of  thofe  refinements  of  modern  times, 
which  have  improved  human  life,  and  rendered  it 
more  commodious,  were  a  confiderable  difadvan- 
tage  in  relpedt  of  populoufnefs.  On  both  which 
accounts  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  antient 
ages  mult  have  been  lefs  populous  :  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  theory,  when  he  proceeds  to  inquire 
into  the  fadts,  he  rejects  the  teftimony  of  antient 
authors,  as  incredible  and  abfurd,  when  they  re- 
prefent  antient  nations  as  more  populous  than  feems 
to  him  to  be  confiftent  with  the  fuperior  re¬ 
finements,  and  more  humane  and  liable  policy  of 
modern  ages. 

It  will  be  proper  to  follow  our  author  through 
each  of  thefe  particular  heads. 


Part 
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'Part  I. 

Mr.  Hume  has,  in  the  firft  place,  prefented 
us  with  a  moft  difmal  pidlure  of  the,  domeftic  oe- 
conomy  of  the  antients,  and  endeavoured  to  fliew, 
that  the  inftitution  of  flavery  muft  have  been  un¬ 
favourable  to  propagation,  both  becaufe  the  Haves 
were  cruelly  treated  by  their  matters,  and  becaufe 
the  males  and  females  were  not  allowed  to  have 
mutual  intercourfe.  But  upon  inquiry  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  not  only  were  not  fo  hardily 
treated,  as  our  author  imagines,  but  were  commonly 
well  treated  ;  that  their  treatment  did  not  debilitate 
them,  or  hinder  them  from  propagating  •,  that  in- 
tereft,  no  iefs  than  humanity,  led  the  matters  to 
encourage  them  to  propagate  ;  and  finally,  that 
the  flaves  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  that  the 
Vernae  or  home-born  flaves  were  extremely  nu¬ 
merous. 

The  low  condition  of  the  antient  flaves  mutt 
neceflarily  have  expofed  them  to  many  infults, 
and  to  much  oppreflion,  notwithftanding  the  beft 
laws  which  could  have  been  framed  for  their  pro- 
tedlion.  That  fame  contempt,  that  fame  feverity, 
which  at  prefent  may  be  obferved  in  fuperiors  to¬ 
wards  their  inferiors  j  .nay,  a  greater  degree  of 
this  infolence  muft  have  often  appeared  in  antient 
times.  The  pleafure  and  humour  of  the  matter 
would  be  by  far  too  much,  and  the  happinefs  of 

the 
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the  (laves  too  little  regarded.  However,  either 
the  ancients  were  moved  by  humanity,  which 
has  ever  a  mighty  influence  on  the  generality  of 
mankind,  to  deal  kindly  by  their  (laves  ;  or  when 
motives  of  this  kind  did  not  influence,  their  con- 
duct  muft  have  been  chiefly  regulated  by  regard 
to  their  own  intereft, 

In  times  of  more  remote  antiquity,  before  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Greats  and  the  eftabhfhment 
of  the  Roman  empire,  during  which  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Differ tation ,  the  world  was  mofl 
populous,  fiaves  muft  have  been  better  treated^ 
than  they  were  afterwards  in  times  of  luxury;  for 
while  fimplicity  remained,  the  matters  lived  in 
greater  familiarity  with  their  (laves,  and  of  courfe 
treated  them  with  more  gentlenefs,  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Seneca  *  with  refpedt  to  the  Romans » 
That  fandtity  of  manners,  for  which  they  were  fo 
remarkable  before  the  Carthaginian  Wars,  was  in- 
confident  \vith  barbarity  towards  their  (laves. 
What  our  author  f  has  quoted  from  Demofihenes , 
iliews  how  gently  they  were  treated  by  the  Athe* 

Y  mans* 

*  Ne  illud  quidem  videtis,  quam  ©mn6m  invidiam  rnajo- 
res  noitri  dominis,  omnem  contumeliam  ferns  detraxerint  ? 
dominum,  patrem  famiiiae  appellavemnt :  fervos  (quod  etiant 
in  mimis  adhue  durat)  familiares.  Inilituerunt  diem  fedum*, 
quo  non  folum  cum  fervis  domini  vefeerentur ;  fed  quo  uti- 
que  honores  illis  in  domo  gerere,  jus  dicere  permiferunt,  el 
domum  pufillam  rem  publicam  effe  judicaverunt. 

Seneca,  epift,  470 
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nians.  "Tacitus  *  takes  notice  of  the  lenity  of  the 
Germans  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  cafe  was  the  fame 
in  moft  other  antient  nations.  The  fevere  and 
rigorous  treatment  of  this  inferior  order  of  men, 
feems  to  have  prevailed  only  among  the  Romans , 
in  the  more  degenerate  times  of  their  common¬ 
wealth,  and  during  their  monarchy.  ’Tis  from 
thofe  corrupted  ages  of  Rome  that  Mr.  Hume  has 
brought  all  his  examples  of  the  barbarous  ufage 
of  (laves,  except  one  •,  and  this  one,  viz.  the  in¬ 
human  pradtice,  among  the  Greeks ,  of  expifcating 
the  truth  by  the  torture  of  (laves,  will  be  found 
to  make  little  for  his  purpofe  •,  for  this  practice 
was  not  confined  to  (laves  :  freemen  were  not  ex¬ 
empted,  where  it  was  neceffary,  or  other  evidence 
could  not  be  got :  ’tis  certain,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  could  not  be  frequent,  as  few  cafes  would 
require  it.  Nay,  in  this  refpedt,  have  modern 
times  any  advantage  ?  Torture  is  allowed  at 
prefent  in  a! moft  all  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Was  it  not  allowed,  even  in  Britain,  not 
very  many  years  ago,  though  it  is  now  happily 

abolifhed  ? 

*  Dominum  ac  fervum  nullis  educationis  deliciis  dignofcas. 
Inter  eadem  pecora  in  eadem  humo  degunt ;  donee  aetas 
feparet  ingenuos,  virtus  agnofeat. —  Caeteris  fervis,  non  in 
noftrum  morem  deferiptis  per  familiam  minifteriis,  atuntur : 
foam  quifque  fedem,  fuos  penates  regit.  Frumenti  modum 
dominus,  aut  pecoris,  aut  veftis,  ut  colono  injungit :  et  fer- 
vus  hactenus  paret.  Caetera  domus  officia  uxor  ac  liberi  ex- 
fequuntur.  Verberare  fervum,  ac  vinculis  et  opere  coercere, 
rarutn.  Tacitus  de  morib.  German,  cap.  20.  25.- 
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abolilhed  ?  But  whatever  fandlion  may  have  been 
given  at  any  period  to  fuch  a  cruel  practice,  we 
cannot  furely  imagine,  that  the  diftant  poflibility 
of  being  fubjedted  to  torture  could  have  the  lead; 
influence  to  prevent  marriage*. 

That  the  Roman  Haves,  as  Mr.  Hume  affirms, 
were  fometimes  kept  in  ergaftula ,  which  may  be 
tranflated  work-houfes,  or  houfes  of  correction, 
cannot  be  denied  •,  however,  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  were  common,  till  latter  and  more  cor¬ 
rupted  times  -f :  for  as  long  as  flaves  lived  in  a  fa¬ 
miliar  manner  with  their  mailers,  and  were  not 
very  numerous,  fuch  ergaftula  would  be  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  and  mult  have  been  introduced  by  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  their  manners.  Even  in  the  word; 
times,  all  the  flaves  were  not  confined  in  them  : 
the  better,  and,  no  doubt,  the  far  greater  part  were 
at  liberty.  Columella  makes  a  plain  diftindlion  be¬ 
tween  the  foluti  and  the  vinCti  \  thefe  laft  mull 
have  been  only  the  rafcally  part  of  the  flaves,  who 
deferved  feverer  punilhments.  It  was  only  for  the 
correction  of  fuch  vitious  flaves,  that  Columella  or¬ 
dains 


*  By  the  Roman  law,  torture  was  allowed  in  civil  cafes, 
only  when  the  truth  could  be  found  out  in  no  other  way : 
and,  in  criminal  cafes,  there  was  no  difference  between 
flaves  and  freemen  of  lower  rank :  nay,  in  fome  cafes,  men 
of  the  highed  rank  were  put  to  the  quedion. 

f  I  do  not  find,  any  where  in  Livy,  what  out  author  has 
quoted.  Partem  Italia  ergaftula  a  folitudme  v  indicant :  1 
fuppofe  the  word  fhould  be  fervitia^  and  not  ergaftula » 
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dains  apartments  to  be  built  under  ground.  So 
far  is  he  from  fuppofing  3tll  the  flaves  to  have 
been  fhut  up  in  ergajtula ,  and  ufed  feverely,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  advifes  matters  to  treat  their 
flaves  well ;  to  fee  that  their  provifions  be  good  $ 
to  fuit  their  work  to  the  health  and  ftrength  of 
each  individual  •,  to  take  care  of  them  when  lick, 
and  apply  proper  medicines  for  their  cure ;  to  ad¬ 
mit  them  to  familiarity  ;  nay,  fometimes  to  bring 
them  to  table  ;  tofuffer  them  even  tojeft;  to  ap¬ 
plaud  fuch  as  behaved  well,  and  to  reward  them*. 
"What  can  be  kinder,  or  breathe  a  more  gentle 
fpirit  ?  The  fame  humanity  is  to  be  obferved  in 
Varro  -f  ;  and  both  of  them  confider  the  practice 
of  breeding  from  flaves  as  equally  humane  and  pro¬ 
fitable.  ’Tis  true,  as  Mr.  Hume  has  remarked  t. 
Van  o  is  in  this  place  treating  of  fliepherds  omy  j 
but  from  thence  it  cannot  be  concluded,  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  the  humane  ufage  of  flaves  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  did  not  in  particular  reckon  breeding 
from  them  profitable  in  all  cafes. 

As  the  number  of  flaves  increafed  prodigioufly 
jn  the  latter  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  er- 
gajlula  became  more  common,  and  greater  num¬ 
bers  were  confined  in  them.  In  phe  fervile  war 

we 

*  Dereruftic.  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

+  Dereruftic,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  lib.  2.  cap.  10 , 

X  F-  577» 
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we  find,  that  Eunus ,  who,  according  to  Floras 
;  began  the  rebellion,  raifed  a  great  army  of  Haves, 
iconfifting  of  no  lefs  than  60,000  Men.  One  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  accomplilhed  this,  was 
by  breaking  open  the  ergafiula  in  Sicily ,  and  giving 
:  freedom  to  the  Haves  that  were  confined  in  them.  His 
army  however  could  not  be  entirely,  probably  the 
fmallellpart  of  it,  was  made  up  of  fuch  Haves  as  had 
been  Ihut  up  in  ergafiula  •,  it  muft  have  confifted 
of  Haves  of  all  kinds,  who  would  crowd  to  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  abandon  their  mailers,  on 
an  occafion  which  called  them  to  liberty.  Nor 
could  60,000  (though  his  army  had  confifted  of 
none  but  fuch  as  had  been  confined  in  ergafiula) 
have  been  near  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Haves  in  the  fouth  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ergafiula 
therefore  muft  only  have  been  houfes  of  corredlion 
for  the  worft  fort  of  Haves. 

The  power  which  Roman  mailers  had  over  their 
Haves  was  defpotic,  and  rqay  appear  frightful  j 
but  the  exercife  of  it  was  commonly  very  gentle, 
and  the  power  itfelf  was  not  more  abfolute,  than 

that  which  fathers  had  over  their  children.  For, 

»  '  * 

by  the  old  Roman  law,  the  pater  familias  had  an 
equally  unlimited  authority  not  only  over  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but,  in  fome  cafes,  over  his  wife  f  •,  yet 

there 


*  Hoc  miraculum  primum  duo  milliaex  obviis ;  mox  jure 
belli,  refradis  ergaftulis,  fexaginta  amplius  millium  fecit  ex- 
(grcitum.  Florus,  lib,  3,  cap.  19. 

f  See  Heineccii  fyntagma  antiquitatum^  under  the  tides, 
f  atria  potejlate^  et  de  nuptiisQ 
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there  is  no  reafon  from  hence  to  conclude,  than 
this  inftitution  was  prejudicial  to  the  populoufnefs 
of  Rome.  In  the  virtuous  times  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  the  power  was  feldom  abufed  ;  and,  if,  ire 
corrupted  times,  mailers  became  more  fevere,  laws 
were  enadled  to  reftrain  their  feverity ;  at  leaft,  the 
emperors,  not  long  after  the  ellablilhment  of  the 
monarchy,  began  to  look  more  narrowly  into  the 
behaviour  of  mailers  in  their  families,  and  to  pu~ 
nilh  outrages  committed  by  them  on  their  llaves*. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  banifhed  a  lady  for  her  fe¬ 
verity  to  her  fervants.  It  was  a  particular  infcru- 
ction  given  to  the  praefeSlus  urhi  (or  the  criminal 
judge)  who  had  alfo  the  care  of  the  police  of  the 
city  of  Rome  in  moll  articles,  to  hear  and  redrefs; 
the  complaints  of  fervants  againll  their  mailers  -j-. 
The  temples  and  the  llatues  of  the  prince  were 
places  of  refuge  for  Haves,  from  whence  they 
could  not  be  taken  away  by  their  mailers  J.  By 
a  refcript  of  Antoninus  Pius\ |,  it  was  ordained, 
that  fuch  fervants  Ihould  be  fold  as  had  been  ill 
treated.  And  whoever  will  examine  the  hiftory 
of  the  Roman  law,  will  find  in  general,  that  the 
emperors  aimed  continually  at  leflening  that  do- 
mellic  power  which  the  antient  Roman  citizens  had 

been 


*  Vid.  1.  2.  D.  de  his  qui  fui  vel  alieni  juris  funt.  j 
4  Vid.  1.  i.  §  j.8.  D.  de  officio  praefe&i  urbi. 

%  Vid.  §  2.  inft.  de  his  qui  fui  vel  alieni  juris  funt. 
jj  Vid.  i.  2.  D.  eodem. 
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been  authorised  to  exercife  in  their  families*  [till 
every  thing  was  brought  under  the  abfolute  power 
of  the  prince.  Thus,  even  among  the  Romans 
themfelves,  the  defpotic  power  over  fiaves  was  re- 
ftrained,  after  it  was  found  to  be  dangerous. 

Further,  not  only  does  it  appear,  that  laws 
were .  made  to  reftrain  the  Romans  from  treating 
their  fiaves  cruelly  y  but  we  have  many  documents 
even  in  latter  times,  that  where  the  law  did  not 
regulate  their  condudt,  they  fet  bounds  to  it  them¬ 
felves,  and  often  from  affection  treated  their  fiaves 
with  great  humanity.  Thus  we  find,  that  they 
gave  them  the  bell  education,  and  taught  tnem 
arts  and  fciences :  nor  is  there  any  branch  of  learn¬ 
ing,  in  which  we  do  not  find,  that  fiaves  were  e- 
minently  fkilled.  Belides,  their  mafters  frequent¬ 
ly  manumitted  them,  and  at  that  time  they  often 
got  their  peculium,  by  which  means  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  large  eftates.  Nay,  fuch 
was  the  affection  of  the  Romans  to  their  domeftics, 
that  they  confidered  their  liber ti  as  part  of  their 
!  family,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  aliment  tnem 
in  their  poverty  ,  which,  if  they  negleticd  to  do, 
they  forfeited  their  jus  fatronatus .  T  hey  often 
ordered  their  remains  to  be  depofited  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  fepulchrej  and,  after  communicating  this  right 
of  burial,  they  frequently  fubjoined  a  claufe  to 
the  monumental  infcription,  Ne  de  familia  exeat , 

If  the  patron  had  no  children,  he  often  left  his 

whole 
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whole  eftate  to  his  liberty  and  generally  gave  them 
legacies,  whoever  got  the  bmk  of  the  eftate. 

Besides  the  domeftic  (laves,  the  Romans  had 
another  kind,  called  inquilini ,  coloni ,  et  adfcriptitii 
glebae ,  who  were  upon  a  furer  footing,  bei.  g  only 
bound  to  certain  annual  predations,  and  to  labour 
their  mafter’s  lands  ;  from  which  he  could  not  re¬ 
move  them,  nor  raife  their  rents.  Are  thefe  in¬ 
dications  of  an  inhumanity,  which  could  have  any 
effect  in  preventing  populouihefs? 

Indeed  intereft,  no  lels  than  humanity,  muft 
have  prompted  the  Romans  at  all  times  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  (laves  to  raife  families. 

With  refpedt  to  all  commodities  whatfoever,  it 
is  commonly  more  advantageous  to  raife  them  up 
than  to  buy  them.  That  this  holds  with  refpeft 
to  (laves,  is  evident,  from  its  having  been  thought 
profitable  in  Italy ,  even  in  times  of  the  higheft  lu¬ 
xury.  Columella ,  who  lived  at  luch  a  time,  ad- 
vifes  to  breed  from  (laves  ;  nay,  to  give  rewards, 
and  even  to  give  liberty  to  fuch  females,  as  were 
mothers  of  more  than  three  children  *. 

POMPONIUS  ATTICUS,  a  man  of  the  greateft 
oeconomy  among  the  Romans,  had  no  (laves,  but 

fuch 

*  Foeminis  quoque  foecundioribus  otium  nonnunquam  et 
libertatein  dedimus,  cum  complures  natos  educaffent :  nam 
cui  tres  erant  filii,  vacatio  :  cui  plures,  libertas  quoque  con- 
tingebat.  Haec  enim  juftitia,  et  cura  patris  familias  multum 
confer:  augendo  patrimonio. 

De  re  ruftic.  lib.  1 ,  cap.  8. 


' 
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i’uch  as  were  bora  in  his  own  houfe.  •  This  is  ob- 
fervedby  his  hiftorian,  as  a  mark  of  his  good  oe- 
conomy  *  ;  he  mu  ft  therefore  have  thought  it 
more  profitable  to  breed  than  to  buy.  The  fame 
hiftorian  hath  remarked,  that  the  cuftom  of  buy¬ 
ing  flaves  proceeded  from  an  incontinent  and  luxu¬ 
rious  tafte.  We  cannot  therefore  infer  with  Mr. 
Hume  f,  that  becaufe  Atticus  is  praifed  for  his  dili- 

r 

gence  in  breeding,  breeding  was  not  the  general 
practice.  Thefe  praifes  only  fhew,  that  many  of 
Atticus' s  rank  a£ted  in  a  different  manner  from  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  feduced  by  their  example. 

Mr.  Hume  has  remarked,  that  near  all  great 
cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  induftrious  provinces, 
few  cattle  are  bredj  becaufe  of  the  dearth  of  every 
commodity  in  fuch  places  •,  and  of  courfe,  that 
the  remoter  and  cheaper  are  the  only  breeding 
countries  for  cattle ;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon, 
for  men  too  J.  This  only  fhews,  that  fuch  great 
numbers  of  flaves  would  not  be  bred  in  or  near 
large  cities,  as  in  cheaper  provinces  ;  but  it  does 

,j  -■ 

Z  not 

*  Pari  rnodo,  artifices  caeteri,  quos  cultus  domtfticus  de- 
fiderat,  apprime  boni ;  neque  tamen  horum  quenquam,  riifi 
domi  naturriy  domique  fadum  habuit :  quod  eft  fignum  non 
folum  continentiae,  fed  etiam  diligentiae.  Nam  et  non  in- 
temperanter  concupifcere,  quod  a  pliirimis  videas,  continentis 
debet  duci ;  et  potius  diligentia,  quam  pretio,  parare,  non 
mediocris  eft  induftriae. 

Corn.  Nep,  invit.  Attici.  cap, 

f  P.  IJO, 

%  Pe  l6]> 
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not  prove,  that  many  were  not  bred,  even  im 
Rome  itfelf,  many  more  in  other  places  of  Italy,, 
or  in  other  provinces,  where  provifions  were: 
cheaper :  it  does  not  at  all  affed  fmaii  cities,  or 
places  where  there  was  little  luxury  :  it  does  not: 
affedt  the  more  antient  and  Ample  ages  :  nay,  it: 
makes  very  little  againft  the  breeding  of  flaves.  i 
even  in  Rome  itfelf ;  for  the  Romans  in  times  of 
their  greateft  luxury  had  little  reafon  to  difcourage 
this  practice,  on  account  of  the  dearth  of  provi¬ 
fions,  fince,  according  to  the  Differ tation ,  the 
mod  neceflary  provifions  were  eafily  purchafed  at 
Rome ,  when  luxury  was  very  high.  I  grant, 
that  the  luxury  of  Rome  was  one  of  the  chief 
caufes,  why  Italy  became  lefs  populous,  not 
indeed  becaufe  it  rendered  the  breeding  from 
ilaves  unprofitable,  but  on  account  of  grow¬ 
ing  delicacy  and  debauchery  of  manners  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  not  only  the  former  general 
practice  of  marrying,  but  the  love  of  agriculture 
declined.  And  from  the  bitter  reproaches  which 
Auguftus  call  upon  the  great  men  of  Rome  for  not 
marrying,  it  may  be  juftly  prefumed,  that  mar¬ 
riage  was  lefs  common  among  freemen  than  (laves  j 
nor  is  it  improbable,  that  while  the  matters  gave 
full  fwing  to  their  appetites,  they  would  not  fu fi¬ 
fe  r  their  flaves  to  commit  the  fame  diforders. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  obferved 
concerning  the  advantages  which  arofe  commonly 
from  the  breeding  of  flaves,  it  doth  not  follow, 

that 
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that  it  was  in  no  cafe  profitable  to  buy.  On  many 
occafions  matters  would  find  buying  both  neceffary 
and  advantageous  ;  which  may  account  for  what 
Mr.  Hume  obferves  concerning  the  practice  oi  the 
elder  Cato  *,  who  though  a  very  great  oeconomift, 
is  faid-f"  to  have  bought  agreat  many  {laves  •,  for  he 
bought  them  at  the  fales  of  prifoners  of  war,  when 
they  would  certainly  be  cheapeft,  both  becaufe 
they  had  been  moft  eafiiy  purchafed,  and  would 
be  moft  numerous.  No  wonder  that  a  man  of 
his  frugality  catched  at  fuch  a  cheap  market.  But 
there  is  no  where  the  fmalleft  hint,  that  he  did 
not  encourage  his  Haves  to  breed ;  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred  from  what  Plutarch  tells,  that  he 
allowed  a  commerce  between  his  male  and  female 
flaves.  If  he  allowed  it  only  at  certain  times,  and 
upon  certain  conditions,  this  might  arife  from  the 
aufterity  of  his  temper,  and  the  feverity  of  his 
manners  :  if  he  obliged  them  to  pay  for  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  commerce,  this  proceeded  from  too  great 
a  love  of  gain,  which  made  a  remarkable  part  of 
his  charadter,  and  prompted  him  to  feek  profit  in 
every  thing.  But  from  neither  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  can  it  be  inferred,  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  multiply  his  flaves  by  this  intercourfe :  nay,  his 
very  covetoufnefs  is  an  argument,  that  he  would 
defign  to  increafe  his  riches  by  their  breed  •,  and  in 
order  to  render  their  breeding  more  convenient  and 

advantageous, 

*  P.  172. 

•J-  Plutarch,  in  Cato,  m aj . 
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advantageous,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  forbid  all 
irregular  amours,  according  to  Plutarch' %  narra¬ 
tion,  and  to  fuffer  their  commerce  only  at  certain 
times,  that  the  children  might  fall  to  be  born  at 
thofe  feafons  of  the  year,  when  the  labour  of  the 
mothers  would  be  lead  neceffary. 

Neither  would  thofe  other  reftridtions  mention¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Hume,  prevent  (laves  from  breeding ; 
for  it  is  furely  of  little  confequence  to  this  effedt, 
whether  they  were  lodged  under  the  fame  roof  with 
the  matter  *  (as  they  might  very  well  have  been, 
if  they  were  not  too  numerous)  or  in  feparate  a? 
partments  ;  whether  the  male  and  female  (laves 
were  laid  at  a  diftance  from  one  another  or  not  -f ; 
whether  they  lived  on  board-wages  j,  or  which  is 
more  probable,  had  their  dated  allowance  of  pro- 
vifions,  as  is  common  in  many  houfes  at  prefent. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  juftly  fuppofed,  that 

•  V  i 

the  matters,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  intereft, 
would  bear  with  many  inconveniencies  arifing  from 
the  breeding  of  their  (laves  j  which  accounts  eafily 
for  the  precept  of  old  Hefiod,  whom  our  author 
quotes  ||  to  prove,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
tients,  married  (laves  were  inconvenient.  Some 
of  the  antients  no  doubt  might  be  of  this  opinion  : 
fome  people  will  gratify  their  inclination,  in  op- 

pofition 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  174. 

f  Ibid.  p.  175. 
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portion  to  their  intereft :  humour,  fancy,  caprice, 
a  juft  regard  to  elegance,  and  a  falfe  tafte  of  re¬ 
finement,  have  a  mighty  influence  on  all  the  aft- 
fairs  of  mankind.  Hence  fome  of  the  antients 
might  have  chofen  rather  to  buy  at  a  dearer  rate, 
and  to  want  the  profits  arifing  from  the  breeding 
of  their  (laves,  than  fubmit  to  the  trouble  which 
attended  it.  This  might  have  been  the  character 
of  Hefiod.  Poets  often  feek  pleafure  more  than 
riches  j  but  we  muft  not  make  them  a  ftandard 
for  the  world.  Indeed  the  pafiage  from  Hefiod proves 
not,  either  that  the  breeding  of  (laves  was  ge¬ 
nerally  reckoned  difagreeable  or  inconvenient  in 
his  days  or  though  it  had  been  fo,  that  man¬ 
kind  would  not  have  generally  fubmitted  to  it, 
for  the  fake  of  their  intereft.  Perhaps  too  Hefiod 
meant  only  to  caution  againft  buying  married 
(laves,  and  to  advife  to  buy  unmarried  ones,  who 
might  afterwards  have  been  fuffered  to  breed  or 
not,  as  bed  anfwered  the  matters  conveniency,  or 
fuited  his  humour. 

We  have  faid,  that  regard  to  intereft  would 
have  a  principal  influence  on  matters,  and  that 
their  management  of  their  (laves  would  be  chiefly 
governed  by  it :  from  whence  it  is  neceffary  to 
conclude,  that  every  one  who  had  occafion  for 
(laves,  would  buy  or  keep  in  his  family,  either 
males  or  females,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  which  he  propofed  to  employ  them, 
and  according  to  his  views  of  profit ;  and  that  he 

would 
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would  keep  neither  males  nor  females  he  had  no 
ufe  for.  On  which  account  we  need  not  wonder  *, 
that  among  the  flaves  left  by  Demojlhenes' s  father, 
who  was  a  fword-maker,  there  Ihould  be  mention 
of  none  but  handicraftfmen,  /word -cutlers  and 
cabinet-makers ,  as  our  author  tranflates  the  word 
KAti/owotos,  all  males,  except  fome  chamber¬ 
maids,  who  had  been  about  his  wife.  What  elfe 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  fuch  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  who  wanted  only  handicraftfmen  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  bufinefs  r  By  the  fame  manner  of  rea- 
foning  it  appears,  that  we  ought  not  to  infer,  that 
the  antient  flaves  did  not  breed,  becaufe  Caio3 
when  enumerating  the  flaves  requiflte  to  labour  a 
vineyard  or  plantation  of  olives,  makes  mention 
only  of  one  female,  viz.  the  over  feet’s  wife  -f% 
Thereafon  is  plain.  Male-flaves  being  more  robuft, 
were  fitter  for  country-labour,  and  there  would 
be  occafion  only  for  a  woman  or  two,  to  do  any  of 
thofe  offices,  for  which  women  were  more  proper. 

Besides,  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  agreeably 
to  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Dijfertation ,  that  the 
antient  world  being  chiefly  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  other  laborious  arts,  for  which  men 
were  more  proper  than  women,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  we  Ihould  find  many  more  male  flaves 
than  female ;  in  confequenc?  of  which,  many  of 

the 
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the  males  might  have  wanted  wives,  and  yet  all 
the  females  have  been  breeders. 

Neither  would  the  matters  be  deterred  from 
breeding  flaves  at  home,  becaufe  of  thofe  privi¬ 
leges  and  indulgences  to  which  the  Vernae  feem 
to  have  been  entitled  by  cuftom  ;  for  befides  the 
honefty,  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  family, 
which  might  be  expedted  from  thofe  who  had 
been  born  and  bred  in  it,  the  inconveniency  of 
their  pertnefs,  if  it  really  was  thought  one,  might 
have  been  overbalanced  by  ocher  advantages.  But 
in  truth  our  author  *  Teems  to  have  been  miftaken 
in  his  conjedture  on  this  article  ;  for  flaves  were 
commonly  more  valued  and  efteemed  on  account 
of  their  pertnefs  f. 

Our 
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^  Phis  feems  -plain  from  many  other ,  as  well  as  the  following 
faffages. 

Eadem  caufa  eft  cur  nos  mancipiorum  noftrorum  urbanitas. 
In  dominos  contumeliofa,  deledlet :  quorum  audacia  ita  de- 
room  fibi  in  convivas  jus  facit,  ft  coepit  a  domino. —  Pueros 
quidem  in  hoc  mercantur  procaces,  et  eorum  impudentiam 
acuunt,  et  fub  magiftro  habent,  qui  probra  meditate  effua- 
dant  :  nec  has  contumelias  vocamus,  fed  argutias. 

Seneca  de  conftant.  fapient.  cap.  11* 

Cogita  ftliorum  nos  modeftia  dele&ari,  Vernularum  licen- 
tia  :  illos  difcipiina  trillion  contineri,  horum  ali  audaciam. 

Seneca  de  provid.  cap.  i8 

Faber  olferves  on  the  word  vernilitas,  that  it  ftgnified  a  particu - 
l&r  i/We/rurbanitas.--Urbanitas  fed  affe£lata,neque  ingenua  et 

liberally 
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Our  author  has  alfo  recourfe  to  the  Roman  law, 
to  prove,  that  breeding  from  (laves  was  not  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Romans ;  for  he  obferves  *,  that 
it  is  exprefsly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  that  fcarce  any  ever  purchafe  (laves, 
with  a  view  of  breeding  from  them :  and,  in  the  note 
which  he  has  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fame  page, 

he 

liberalis.  In  confirmation  of  which,  he  quotes  Pliny,  Seneca, 
Quintilian  and  Petronius.  He  adds,  Amabatur  ilia  fervulorum 
urbanitas  five  dicacitas  procax  ;  et  quaerebantur  tales  vel  ex 
longinquis  regionibus,  ut  AEgyptii,  Mauri,  Syri.  Quod  il 
non  effent  dicaces  fatis,  ut  docerentur  et  difcerent  efTe,  nava- 
bant  operam  heri.  It  appears  from  Suetonius  (in  Augufl. 
cap.  83.)  that  the  Mauri  and  Syri  had  a  great  reputation  for 
this  garrulity.  Ludebat  cum  pueris  minutis,  qnos  facie  et 
garrulitate  amabiles  undique  conquirebat,  praecipue  Mauros 
et  Syros.  Thofe  of  Alexandria  were  alfo  in  high  reputation  for 
this  quality  ;  which  explains  the  phrafe  convicia  Nili  in  the  SyU 
vae  of  Statius,  Lib.  5.  f  66. 

Non  ego  mercatus  Pharia  de  puppe  loquaces 

Delicias,  do&umque  fui  convicia  Nili 

Infantem,  linguaque  fimul  falibufque  protervum. 

The  following  paffage  in  Quintilian  (inftit.  orat.  lib.  1.  cap, 
2.)  is  a  further  proof ,  that  faves  were  in  general  not  lefs  efeem- 
ed,  though  they  were  pert  and  forward.  Gaudemus  ( inquit }  fi 
quid  licentius  dixerint  (viz.  liheri  nofiri).  Verba  ne  Alexart" 
drinis  quidem  permittenda  deliciis,  rifu  et  olculo  excipimus. 

Julius  Liplius  explains  the  word  verniliter  in  Seneca  (de  be« 
nelic.  lib.  2.  cap.  11.)  Blande  et  cum  adulatione,  vox  (in- 
quit)  a  vernis,  id  ell,  fervulis,  qui  fere  blandiuntur ;  which 
pews,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Vernae  was  not  dif agree  ably 
impudent,  but  rather  fattering,  to  make  their  court  the  better ,  and 
render  themfelves  more  agreeable , 

*  P-  173“ 
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he  is  pleafed  to  cite  the  words  of  fome  laws  from 
the  Corpus  Juris  -9  none  of  which  feemt  to  confirm 
his  hypothefis,  or  indeed  to  prove  what  he  would 
deduce  from  them. 

The  firft  text  he  quotes  is  from  L  27,  ff.  de  he* 
reditatis  petitions .  Ancillarum  etiam  partus ,  et  par - 
tuum  partus ,  quanquam  fruSlus  ejfe  non  exiftimantur * 
quia  non  temere  ancillae  ejus  ret  caufa  comparantur , 
ui  pariant9  augent  tamen  her  edit  at  em.  In  order  to 
imderftand  this  law,  it  is  neceffary  in  the  firft  place 
to  remark,  that,  among  the  Romans 5  the  ufuf- 
fruffius  was  a  kind  of  perfonal  fervitude,  or  life¬ 
rent-right  of  ufe  and  enjoyment,  by  which  a 
certain  perfon,  called  the  ufufrudiuarius ,  different 
from  the  proprietor,  had  right  to  all  the  fruits 
and  emoluments  of  whatever  kind,  that  arofe  or¬ 
dinarily  from  the  frudiuarious  fubftance  $  whether 
thefe  emoluments  ferved  only  for  fupplying  the 
mere  neceffities  and  wants,  or  increafed  the  con¬ 
venience  and  pleafure  of  life.  For  all  fuch  emo¬ 
luments  were  comprehended  under  the  term  fru~ 
ffius ;  provided  after  production  the  fubftance  of 
the  fruftuarious  body  remained  entire.  Thus  the 

* 

fruits  of  land  were  grafs,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
thofe  of  houfes  were  either  the  actual  lodging  in 
them,  or  their  rent,  if  hired  out  to  others ;  of 
fhips,  the  failing  in  them,  or  the  freight ;  and  of 
cattle,  their  brood,  their  milk,  and  their  wool. 
To  the  full  and  unlimited  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  all 
thefe  emoluments  the  fruftmrms  had  right,  ac- 

A  a  cording 
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cording  as  his  ufusfruBus  was  either  of  land,  of 
houfes,  of  fhips,  or  of  cattle.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  he  who  had  an  ufusfrulius  of  a  Have,  had  full 
right  to  all  the  fruits  and  emoluments  to  he  drawn 
from  this  (lave.  Thefe,  according  to  civilians,, 
were  the  profits  of  his  labour  and  induftry,  ac¬ 
quired  either  by  fetting  him  to  work  at  home,  or 
hiring  him  out  for  certain  wages  to  the  fervice  of 
another.  In  hominis  ufufruffiu  operae  funt ,  et  ob 
operas  mer cedes. — *  Fruttus  hominis  in  operis  conftitit : 
et  retro ,  in  fruffu,  hominis  operae  funt %  :  i.  e.  the 
principal,  the  moft  confiderable  fruits  of  a  man 
confift  in  his  work,  labour,  induftry  and  pains : 
and  thefe  on  the  other  hand  are  included  in  fniEiu 
or  ufufruliu . 

* 

To  thefe  therefore  the  ufufruSuarius  had  un¬ 
doubted  right. 

But,  befides  thefe  operae  and  Mercedes  ob  operas , 
there  were  likewife  the  partus  ancillarum  •,  concern¬ 
ing  which  it  was  difputed  among  the  civilians  of 
old,  whether  the  partus  ancillarum ,  or  the  iffue  of  a 
female  flave,  belonged  to  the  ufufruEluarius ,  i.  e. 
the  liferenter  of  the  mother,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  foetus  pecorum  belonged  to  the  ufufruttuarius 
pecorum. 

The  queftion  was  determined  in  the  negative  : 
and  for  this  determination  Ulpian  in  different  pla¬ 
ces  of  his  writings  affigns  different  reafons.  In 
l.  de  ufufruflu ,  he  fays,  Neque  enim  in  fruffu 

hominis 


*  L.  3.  4.  ff.  de  operis  fervorum. 
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j  horninis  homo  ejje  poteft.  The  meaning  of  which  is. 
That  nature  having  produced  all  kinds  of  fruits 
for  the  ufe  of  man,  man  himfelf  therefore  could 
not  make  a  part  of  thefe  fruits,  fince  he  had  a  right 
to  enjoy  them.  And  thus  we  find  this  reafon  ex- 
|  plained  in  /.  28.  §  1.  jf.  de  ufuris.  Abfurdum  e- 
nim  videbatur,  hominem  in  frubtu  ejfe ,  cum  omnes 
\frudlus  rerum  natura  homtnum  gratia  comparaverit. 
This  philofop'ny  of  the  lawyers  feems  to  be  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  who  taught,  that 
every  thing  in  nature  was  produced  for  the  ufe  of 
I  man.  Omnia ,  quae  fint  in  hoc  mundo ,  quibus  utantur 
homines ,  hominum  caufa  faff  a  ejje  et  par  at  a  *.  For 
from  this  fed  the  Roman  lawyers  borrowed  moft 
of  their  philofophical  principles. 

Another  reafon  for  the  fame  determination  is 
affigned  by  Ulpian  in  /.  27.  ff.  de  hereditatis  peti¬ 
tions. ,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume.  Quia  non  temere  an - 
cillae  ejus  ret  caufa  comparantur,  utpariant ,  i.  e.  the 
iflue  of  female  flaves  is  not  comprehended  under, 
or  reckoned  among  their  fruits,  becaufe  maids 
are  not  purchafed  principally  for  breeding.  The 
chief  defign  in  buying  or  having  them,  is  to  fee 
them  at  work,  and  by  their  work  to  make  gain. 
The  immediate  view  therefore  with  which  flaves 
are  purchafed,  is  that  they  may  labour,  not  that 
they  may  breed.  Hence  the  profits  of  their  labour 
belong  to  the  ufufrudluarius y  but  not  their  brood. 

Yet  it  would  furely  be  abfurcl  from  hence  to 

conclude, 

*  Cicero,  lib.  z,  c.  61.  de  nat.  deor. 
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conclude,  that  matters  might  not  have  other  views 
in  purchasing  female  Haves,  befides  thofe  which 
were  moft  immediate.  It  would  be  yet  more  abfurd 
to  fay,  that  thofe  who  had  actually  purchafed  them, 
at  firft  perhaps  with  other  views,  would  not,  if 
they  found  it  convenient,  allow  them  to  breed. 
■Tis  common  now  a-days  to  hire  fervants  for  cer¬ 
tain  definite  purpofes ;  yet,  if  they  have  time, 
they  are  ufually  put  to  other  bufinefs.  Befides,  it 
delerves  to  be  remarked,  how  cautioufly  Ulpian 
f peaks :  he  fays,  non  temere.  Now,  the  idea  which 
the  word  temere  conveys  at  firft,  is  that  of  rafh- 
nefs.  And  if  the  law  might  be  underftood  in  this 
way,  ’tis  lurely  true;  that  men,  far  from  being 
rafh,  would  be  extremely  cautious  and  circum- 
fpedt,  when  they  purchaled  Slaves  for  breeding; 
and  from  hence  it  not  only  would  not  follow,  that 
Slaves  were  never  purchased  in  this  view,  but  the 
directly  contrary  would  appear.  . 

However  Ulpian’s  w'ords  can  hardly  bear  this 
interpretation.  His  non  temere  muft  be  underftood, 
as  if  he  had  faid,  that  men  are  very  cautious,  how 
they  buy  Slaves  for  breeding ;  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  that  for  the  moft  part  they  do  not  ; 
for  he  by  no  means  fays,  that  they  never  do  pur- 
chafe  them  in  this  view.  In  Short,  Ulpian  can  on¬ 
ly  intend  to  declare,  that  the  principal ,  chief,  and 
immediate  view  in  purchasing  female  Slaves  was 
not  to  breed  from  them.  This  is  very  agree¬ 


able  to  the  decisions  of  the  lawyers  concerning  the 
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ufusfruBus  and  partus  ancillarum ,  and  makes  it  a 
very  ftrong  reafon,  as  in  this  refpect  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  men  and  other  animals.  For 
men  often  buy  horfes,  mares,  bulls,  cows,  and  all 
forts  of  cattle,  merely  and  principally  for  the  fake  of 
a  breed;  but  feldom  or  never  purchafe  flaves  on 
the  fame  defign.  For  though  fometrmes  maids 
might  be  purchafed  for  their  beauty  ;  yet,  as  the 
good  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  body,  do  not 
fo  conftantly  defcend  to  the  pofterity  of  mankind, 
as  thofe  of  brutes  defcend  to  their  brood,  a  fine 
breed  could  feldom  be  the  principal  view  in  the 
purchafe  of  flaves. 

*  But  that  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded,  from 
either  this,  or  any  other  law  of  the  Corpus ,  that  it 
was  not  ufual  among  the  Romans ,  to  breed  from 
female  flaves  ;  nay,  that  it  was  not  only  not  unu- 
fual,  but  very  common  to  do  fo,  appears  from 
the  numberlefs  places  of  it,  in  which  the  partus 
ancillarum  are  mentioned  ;  from  the  many  and  va¬ 
rious  cafes  ftated  about  them  ;  and  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  the  queftions  propofed,  and  deciflons 
given  about  their  property  in  thofe  different  cafes. 
Had  not  difputes  been  daily  occurring  of  this  kind, 
is  it  probable  that  the  Corpus  would  have  been  re¬ 
plenished  with  fuch  decifions  ?  And  could  difputes 
of  this  kind  have  daily  occurred,  unlefs  both  the  an- 
cillae  and  the  partus  ancillarum  had  been  very  nu¬ 
merous  ?  To  cite  particular  paflages  would  be 
cndlefs,  Almoft  every  page  contains  fome  cafe, 

fome 
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feme  example,  or  fome  determination  about  them ; 
nay,  Ulpian  treating  of  what  could  be  exafted  by 
the  rightful  and  true  heir  from  him,  who  without 

any  juft  title  had  feized  on  the  inheritance,  in  this 
very  /.  27.  jf.  de  hercd.  pet.  determines,  that  a- 

mong  other  things,  the  partus  ancillarum  ought  to 
be  reftored. 

Besides,  the  ferviles  cognationes ,  the  ferviles  ad- 
finitatcs ,  and  the  contubernia  fervorum,  are  often 
mentioned  exprefsiy  in  the  Corpus ,  Regulations 
are  made,  rules  laid  down,  and  queftions  deter¬ 
mined  as  well  about  this  contubernium ,  as  about  the 
lawful  marriage  of  free  citizens.  And  if  it  is  an 
univerfal  qbfervation,  which  we  may  form  upon 
language*,  that  where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole 
bear  any  proportion  to  each  other,  in  numbers, 
rank  or  confideration,  there  are  always  correlative 
terms  invented,  which  anfwer  to  both  the  parts, 
and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation:  as  we  have  here 
a  whole,  and  its  two  related  parts,  and  correlative 
terms  invented,  which  anfwer  to  both  thefe  parts, 
and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation  •,  I  muff,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hume's  ingenious  doiftrine,  infer, 
that  fince  the  contubernia  fervorum  bore  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  nuptiae  or  connubia  of  free  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  in  rank  or  confideration,  they  muft  have 
borne  a  great  proportion  to  each  other  in  number ; 
and  from  hence,  that  the  iffue  of  thefe  contubernia 
or  the  Vernae  were  very  numerous :  for  contuber- 


*  Polit.  difeour,  p,  169. 
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nium  was  as  conftandy  faid  of  (laves,  as  nuptiae 
and  connubium  of  free  Roman  citizens 

Further,  this  reafoa  cannot  fhew,  that  the 
Romans  ufed  not  to  purchafe  (laves  to  breed  from 
them,  at  the  time  to  which  the  greateft  populouf* 
nefs  of  antient  nations  is  fixed  in  the  Difiertation  : 
for  Ulpian ,  who  affigns  it,  lived  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century,  under  the  emperors  Se- 
ptimius  Sever  us ,  Antoninus  Caracalla ,  Opilius  Maori- 
ms  and  Diadumenus ,  Alagabalus  and  Alexander  Se¬ 
vens  ;  the  iaft  of  whom  was  principally  di reded 
by  his  advice,  and  governed  by  his  counfeis,  long 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  that  empire,  which  fee  ms 
to  have  been  one  principal  caufe  of  the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  Europe , 

To  underftand  how  the  other  texts  of  the  civil 
law,  quoted  by  Mr,  Hume ,  from  the  title  de  AEdi- 
liiio  edidfOj  do  not  make  much  for  his  argument:  kis 
necelfary  to  chferve,  that  the  AEdiles ,  who  among 
other  things  had  jurifdidion  over  the  public  mar¬ 
kets, 

*  To  fa y  the  troth,  however  ingenious  fuch  criticifins 
may  be  efieemed,  fortune  and  chance  feem  to  have  had 
great  influence  on  the  formation  and  Arudture  of  language, 
reafon,  philofophy,  and  the  real  flmilitudes  and  diftin&ions 
of  things  too  little.  The  term  Verna  might  have  been 
invented,  becaufe  being  more  numerous,  there  were  more 
frequent  occaflons  to  fpeak  of  the  Vernae  than  of  the  empti. 
After  all,  may  not  empius  be  fuppofed  the  correlative  to  Ver¬ 
na  ;  at  leak  we  find  them  oppofed  in  the  law  :  (§  30.  injiit.  dc 
hgatis )  and  I  am  miflaken,  if  the  phrafe,  Non  <verna  fed  eru¬ 
pt  us  ^  is  not  to  be  found  fomewhere  in  an  antient  author. 
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kets,  and  the  goods  fold  in  them,  publifhed  art 
edift,  by  which  they  ordered  thofe  who  fold  (laves, 
to  tell  the  buyers,  Quid  morbi  vitiive  caique  fit. 
And  if  either  they  did  not  do  fo,  or  the  (lave  was 
found  to  have  faults,  which  the  merchant  had  de¬ 
clared  it  had  not,  the  ALdiles  by  this  edift  ordered 
the  feller  to  receive  back  his  (lave,  and  reftore  the 
price  to  the  buyer.  It  was  therefore  necefiary  to 
underftand,  what  was  meant  by  morbus  vitiumvey 
in  order  to  know  in  what  cafes  the  purchafer  could 
return  the  (lave,  and  force  the  merchant  to  reftore 
the  price.  Now,  in /.  i.  §  y.  jf.  de  JEdilitio  edibio, 
we  find  a  general  definition  of  the  word  morbus  : 
Eft  habitus  cujufque  corporis  contra  naturam ,  qui  ufum 
ejusad  id  facit  deteriorem,  cajus  caufa  natura  nobis  ejus 
corporis  fanitatem  dedit.  And  in  the  fame  place  we 
are  told,  that  morbus  and  vitium  have  not,  in  this 
title,  a  different,  but  the  fame  fignification.  In 
/.i.  §  8.  cod.  this  general  doftrine  is  applied  to 
(laves  in  particular  -,  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
lawyer,  that  every  thing  is  reckoned  morbus  or  vi¬ 
tium,  opted  ufum  minifteriumque  hominis  impediat.  In 
(hort,  it  appears,  that  morbus  was  called  and 
reckoned  whatever  deleft,  either  of  body  or  of 
mind,  hindered  the  (lave  from  being  ufeful,  and 
from  performing  the  fervice  for  which  he  was  de- 
figned  by  nature. 

From  whence  we  conclude,  that  thofe  bodily 
defects  alone,  are  here  underftood,  which  could, 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  been  known  to  the 

feller. 


I  feller,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  difabled  the  Have  ei¬ 
ther  from  working,  or  from  propagating  his  kind. 
Hence  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that  fpado ,  in 
l.  6.  §  2.  de  JEdil.  edibl.  is  faid  to  be  neither  tnor- 
bofus  nor  vitiofus.  For  though  fpado ,  as  evidently 
appears  from  /.  12S.  ff.  de  verborum  fignifcatione , 
is  a  general  term,  ufed  fometimes  to  denote  allfuch 
as  are  incapable  of  generation,  from  whatever  caufe 
this  inability  proceeds,  whether  from  nature,  ac¬ 
cident  or  defign ;  yet  in  this  place  it  is  taken  in  a 
more  limited  fenfe,  and  fignifies  one,  who  either 
by  difeafe,  old  age*  natural  infirmity,  or  from  a 
wrong  conformation  of  parts,  was  incapable  of 
procreation.  Such  men  may  often  be  healthy,  and 
ftrong  enough  in  other  refpedts,  and  very  fit  for 
labour.  Hence  the  buyer  could  not,  on  pretence 
of  the  impotence  of  a  Have  of  this  fort,  force  the 
feller  to  receive  him  back,  and  to  reftore  the  price; 
becaufe,  if  the  Have  looked  well  otherwife,  the  fel¬ 
ler  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  ignorant  of  this  im¬ 
perfection  ;  becaufe  in  fome  cafes  the  buyer  himfelf 
might  be  prefumed  not  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  in 
that  of  old  age,  v/hich  he  might  eafily  be  fuppofed 
already  to  know  to  be  effoeta  ;  becaufe,  at  the  fame 
time  the  Have  often  was  not  by  fuch  an  imperfedlion 
rendered  lefs  able  to  labour,  which  was  his  princi¬ 
pal  bufinefs  ;  and,  lajlly ,  becaufe  the  infirmity 
might  be  removed,  either  by  an  unexpected  reco¬ 
very  of  vigour,  or  by  diet  and  medicine  *. 

B  b  But 

*  A  notable  inftance  of  this  kind,  very  appofite  to  the  prc« 
fent  argument,  may  be  feen  in  the  Medic,  Efays ,  <vol.  i »  art,  3/i 
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But  in  l.  7.  eod.  we  find  that  Have  reckoned  mor 
bofus ,  who  by  mutilation  had  been  made  incapabh 
of  generation.  For  it  was  both  the  intention  o>. 
nature,  and  of  the  purchafer,  if  he  found  it  con 
venient,  that  (laves  fhould  propagate.  Hence 
however  healthy  and  robuft  he  might  be  in  othe 
refpedts,  and  however  fit  for  working,  fuch  a  (lave 
might  be  returned  as  morbojus  ■,  for  he  laboured  un¬ 
der  a  bodily  defedt,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  known  to  the 
feller,  rendered  the  (lave  incapable  of  performing 
that  fervice  for  which  he  was  defigned  by  nature, 
viz.  of  propagating  his  kind.  Does  this  (hew,  that 
the  Romans  had  little  or  no  view  of  breeding  from 
their  (laves  ?  Or  can  it  be  from  hence  inferred, 
that  the  Roman  lawyers  inculcate  any  fuch  dodlrine. 
That  the  impotence  of  a  (lave  was  only  regarded, 
fo  far  as  his  health  or  life  might  be  affedted  by 
it  *,  and  that  in  other  refpedts  he  was  full  as  valu¬ 
able  ?  ’Twas  much  otherwife.  For  though,  as 
it  has  been  faid  already,  the  principal  view  in  pur- 
chafing  (laves,  was  to  fet  them  at  work  ;  yet  to 
breed  from  them,  was  a  view  fo  common, 
that  a  (lave,  made  by  mutilation  incapable  of 
procreation,  was  not  only  not  full  as  valuable  as 
he  would  have  been,  had  he  not  laboured  under 
this  defedt,  but  might  be  returned  to  the  feller, 
as  ufelefs,  and  of  no  value.  For  the  word  rnor- 
bofus ,  the  mifapprehenfion  or  mifapplication  of 
which  feems  to  have  led  Mr.  Hume  to  quote 

thefe 
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thefe  texts  from  the  title  de  Mill.  ediB.  in 
fupport  of  his  general  polition,  mult,  in  this 
title  of  the  Corpus,  never  be  underftood  as  lolely 
and  immediately  relative  to  health  and  ftrength 
of  body,  but  muft  always  be  referred  to  the 
redhibition  allowed  and  introduced  by  this  e- 
di<5t.  Morbus,  as  defined  above,  appears  to  have  a 
quite  different  fignification  among  the  civilians 
on  this  title,  from  that  which  it  has  among  phy- 
ficians.  For  a  (lave  might  happen,  in  the  eye  of 
law,  to  be  reckoned  morbofus ,  though  perhaps 
he  was  not  only  healthy,  but  extremely  robuft. 

In  general,  with  regard  to  male  and  female 
Haves,  this  doftrine  is  to  be  held,  that,  though  un¬ 
able  to  propagate  their  kind,  they  are  not  in  the 
fenfe  of  this  title  reckoned  morbqfi ,  unlefs  the  de¬ 
feat,  from  which  this  inability  proceeds,  be  at 
leaft  fuch  as  may  be  known  to  the  feller.  And 
from  hence  we  may  eafily  explain  every  law 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Thus  a  woman  is  not  reckoned  morbofa ,  be- 
caufe  Ihe  bears  dead  children,  unlefs  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fome  apparent  defeft  *.  Such  a  wo¬ 
man  might,  perhaps,  by  phyficians,  be  reckoned 
difeafed,  but,  according  to  civilians,  gave  no 
room  for  redhibition  ;  for  Ihe  might,  notwith- 
ftanding,  be  very  healthy  and  fit  for  labour ;  the 
merchant  might  well  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  the 

defe£t,  or  at  leaft  of  its  continuance  5  and  the 

i .  s  •  death 

*  L.  14.  p.  ff.  de  iEdil.  edift. 
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death  of  her  offspring  might  be  occafioned  by  ma¬ 
ny  accidents,  quite  foreign  to  the  mother’s  confti- 
.tution. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  woman,  who  is  bar¬ 
ren  by  nature,  is  not  reckoned  morbofa :  but  if 
her  barrennefs  proceeds  from  an  external  defeat, 

v 

or  from  a  vifible  fault  in  her  body,  fhe  is  then 
reckoned  morbofa.  So  alfo  we  find  many  particu¬ 
lar  and  extraordinary  cafes  ftated  in  fome  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  fourteenth  law  of  this  title,  the  de- 
cifions  of  which  are  founded  on  principles  precifely 
the  fame  with  thofe  already  explained  *.  For  in 
moft  of  thefe  cafes  the  faults  are  vifible  and  ap¬ 
parent,  fuch  as  the  feller  either  did  or  ought 

to  have  known.  Again,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  lawyers,  and  perhaps  it  was  never 

doubted,  that  a  woman  with  child  was  found  -t 
and  the  reafon  afiigned  is,  becaufe  it  is  the 
greateft  and  moft  important  office  of  the  fex, 
confidered  as  fuch,  to  conceive  and  bring  chip 
dren  to  the  full  time.  For,  befides  the  ufual 

t 

recovery  of  vigour  after  child-birth,  women  in 
this  fituation  are  employed  in  one  of  thofe  fer- 
vices,  for  which  they  were  defigned  by  nature ; 
and  by  confequence  could  not,  in  confiftency  with 
the  definition  of  morbus  given  above,  be  reckoned 
morbofa.  They  were  then  bufied  in  what  was  both 
at  that  time,  and  is  ftill  reckoned  the  chief  and 

moft 
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moll  important  bufinefs  of  females.  It  was,  be- 
fides,  a  fure  indication  and  ftrong  argument  of  her 
foundnefs,  if  a  woman  had  that  talent  which  na¬ 
ture  had  peculiarly  allotted  to  her  kind for  thofe 
of  the  fex  are  ufually  obferved  to  be  moft  found 
and  healthy,  who  bear  a  great  number  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Does  then  this  prove,  that  the  offspring 
of  women  were  not  confidered,  when  the  mothers 
were  purchafed  ?  Though  it  muff:  be  confeifed, 
that  fhe  was  reckoned  found,  not  on  account  of 
the  value  of  her  offspring  ;  for  what  had  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  offspring  to  do  with  the  foundnefs  of 
the  mother’s  conftitution  ?  Nay,  not  only  a  wo¬ 
man  with  child,  but  even  a  woman  in  labour,  in 
ipfo  a£lu  puer peril ,  was  reckoned  found  ;  for  be- 
fides  that  accipere  aut  tueri  conceptum  is  exprefsly 
faid  to  be  the  maximum  ac  praecipuum  mums  foemu 
narum,  no  man  could  buy  a  woman  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  ignorant  of  her  con¬ 
dition. 

From  all  thefe  obfervations,  it  may  be  inferred, 
either  that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  which  tends  in  the 
ieaft  to  fupport  Mr.  Hume's  hypotheffs ;  or  that 
none  of  thefe  writings  affedt  the  general  queftion  5 
or  perhaps,  that  they  help  to  deftroy  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  and  to  fupport  that  of  the 
hypotheffs  laid  down  in  the  preceeding  Diflerta- 
iion.  For  furely  fome  of  thefe  laws  diredtiy  prove, 
that  the  Romans  ufed  to  breed  from  their  Haves. 
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This  could  be  further  demonftrated  from  feveral 
other  texts,  which  it  were  eafy  to  quote  from  this 
very  title,  and  from  many  others  in  the  Corpus. 
One  thing  I  cannot  omit,  as  it  is  indeed  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  dos  or  dowry  given  to  hufbands 
with  their  fpoufes  to  help  them  to  fupport  the 
burdens  of  marriage,  confifted  ufually,  if  not 
wholly,  at  leaft  in  a  great  meafure,  of  flaves  j 
who  partly  by  their  labour,  partly  by  their  brood, 
fufficiently  anfwered  the  purpofe.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  at  this  day  in  A- 
pterica  and  the  Weft  Indies :  and  that  it  was  fo  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the  titles  de 
fponfalibus ,  de  ritu  nuptiarum,  and  the  other  titles 
of  the  23,  24  and  25  books  of  the  pandedts. 

From  what  has  been  faid  hitherto  it  appears, 
that  the  antients  did  not  treat  their  flaves  fo  cruel¬ 
ly,  as  Mr.  Hume  hath  imagined  •,  and  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  intereft  and  their  cufloms  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  propagate ;  in  confequence  of 
which  it  will  be  found,  that  as  flaves  in  general 
were  very  numerous  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fo  the  Vernae  or  home- born  flaves  were 
far  more  numerous  than  fuch  as  had  been  brought 
from  foreign  countries.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  force  of  all  the  foregoing  arguments. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  flaves 
were  prodigioufly  numerous  both  in  Greece  and  I- 
taly.  Aim  oft  every  family  had  fome  :  we  read  of 
many  hundreds,  nay  thoufands  belonging  to  one 

man. 
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man.  This  great  numeroufnefs  of  flaves  is  fuf- 
ficiently  proved  by  many  paflages  of  Mr.  Hume’s. 
difcourfe,  where  on  the  authority  of  andent  hiftory 
he  fpeaks  of  immenfe  multitudes  of  them. 

If  then  they  were  fo  numerous,  methinks  this 
Angle  circumftance  muft  go  a  great  way  to  prove, 
that  flaves  were  abundantly  prolifick.  How  elie 
could  they  be  fo  numerous  in  every  period  ?  How 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  fo  many  thoufands,  nay 
millions,  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  ? 
This  is  an  hypothefis  almoft  impoffible ;  however, 
impoflible  as  it  feems  to  be,  it  is  necefiary  to  main¬ 
tain  it,  unlefs  we  allow,  that  the  numbers  of 
flaves  were  chiefly  increafed  by  their  propagation. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Hume  cites  the  authority 
of  Pliny  and  Plutarch  *,  who  both  take  notice,  how 
numerous  Barbarian  flaves  were  in  Italy ;  from 
whence,  and  from  this  other  circumftance,  that 
the  number  of  people  increafed  not  in  Italy  -f, 
though  there  was  a  conftant  flux  of  flaves  from  the 
remoter  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  infer, 
that  the  Roman  flaves,  fo  far  from  being  prolifick, 
could  not  even  keep  up  the  ftock,  without  immenfe 
recruits  from  the  provinces. 

But  this  phenomenon  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  by  comparing  the  antient  and  latter  ft  ate  of 
the  Romans •,  from  whence  it  will  be  evident,  that 
if  the  people  of  Italy  did  not  increafe,  notwith- 

ftanding 

*  P.  178, 
f  P,  168. 
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{landing  the  great  number  of  Barbarian  (laves, 
this  happened  only  in  latter  times  ;  and  that  this 
((agnation  ought  to  be  derived  from  a  fource  very 
different  from  this,  that  the  (laves  did  not  com¬ 
monly  propagate. 

In  early  times,  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  Roman 
people  increafed  greatly.  Their  (imple  and  labori¬ 
ous  life,  their  love  of  agriculture,  the  frequent 
tranfportations  of  people  to  Rome  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  dates  which  they  had  fubdued,  occafioned 
this  increafe.  But  in  the  latter  times  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  during  the  monarchy,  agriculture 
and  induftry  declined  greatly,  and  the  luxury  and 
debauchery  of  the  times  hindered  marriages.  Of  this 
Auguftus  complained  heavily,  and  endeavoured  to 
redrefs  the  evil  by  penal  laws;  but  all  in  vain:  The 
evil  continued;  nay,  grewworfe  daily.  For  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  their  manners  was  too  great  to  be  curbed 
bylaws.  ’Twas  from  hence  that  thefignal  decay  both 
of  Roman  citizens  and  of  (laves  proceeded.  Recruits 
were  therefore  neceffary  for  both,  but  efpecially  for 
the  latter,  who  decreafed  on  a  double  account,  both 
from  the  general  depravity  of  all  ranks,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  fome  influence  on  (laves, 
as  well  as  others  :  and  likewife,  as  multitudes  of 
them  were  continually  manumitted,  to  keep  up 
the  number  of  the  citizens.  This  cuftora  of  ma¬ 
numitting  (laves  was  little  pradtifed  in  the  more 
early,  but  came  much  into  ufe  in  the  latter  times, 
and  grew  at  length  into  fuch  a  grievance,  that 
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>  Auguftus  found  it  neceffary  to  red  refs  it,  by  making 
particular  laws  (AElia  Sentia  and  Fufia  Gamma)  to 
regulate  the  numbers,  qualifications,  and  rights 
of  thofe  who  v/ere  manumitted  *.  This  is  not 
|  only  the  natural,  but  the  genuine  account  why 
fuch  large  recruits  for  keeping  up  the  flock  of 
flaves  came  to  be  neceffary,  and  were  actually  im¬ 
ported  from  the  provinces.  But,  however  necef¬ 
fary  they  might  be?  the  bad  confequences  of  fuch 
importations  would  be  vifible  :  this  would  give  00 
cation  of  complaint  to  fome,  others  would  give  di¬ 
rections  how  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  in  particular 
cafes.  Hence  we  find  Pliny  complaining  of  the  mart- 
cipiorum  legiones ,  et  in  domo  turba  externa  *,  and  Plu¬ 
tarch  obferving,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  J, 
there  was  a  great  want  of  freemen  over  all  Italy,  while 
it  abounded  with  prifons  for  Barbarian  flaves.  5Tis 
hence  alfo  that  we  find  Varro  giving  it  as  an  ufe- 
ful  advice  for  a  family,  not  to  buy  too  many  flaves 
of  the  fame  nation  (|.  But  none  of  thefe  tefti mo¬ 
nies  prove,  that  the  greateft  number  of  the  flaves 
was  born  out  of  Italy ,  even  in  thofe  degenerate 
times  •,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  exprefs  te- 
ftimony  of  Appian  to  prove,  that  the  cuftom  of 
purchafing  Barbarians 3  was  not  the  chief  caufe  of 

C  c  .  the' 

*  Vide  Heineccii  fyntagma  antiq.  I.  i.  t.  6,  p 
f  Polit.  difcourf.  p„  176. 

J  In  Tib;  Gracch, 

(|  Polit,  difcourf.  p,  176, 
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the  increafe  of  (laves,  but  that  they  had  multiplied 
prodigioufly  by  propagation,  as  they  were  totally 
exempted  from  military  fervice  *,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  freemen  had  been  greatly  diminilhed, 
both  by  the  direful  effects  of  war,  and  by  that  op- 
predion  which  the  rich  exercifed  over  the  poor, 
whom  they  deprived  of  their  lands,  and  forced 
from  their  poflfeflions  and  habitations. 

As  our  author  has  not  proved,  that  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  Roman  (laves  were  imported  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries  •,  fo  neither  does  he  feem  to  have 
fucceeded  any  better  in  his  remarks  on  the  Greeks. 
The  names  given  to  (laves  in  the  Greek  comedies, 
Syr  us,  Myfus ,  Geta,  &c.  -f-,  will  not  afford  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  at  Athens ,  or  other  Greek  cities, 
mod  of  the  (laves  were  imported  from  foreign 
nations ;  for  many  of  the  names  of  the  (laves  in 
the  Greek  plays  are  not  of  this  kind  :  and  though 
all  of  them  were,  how  much  does  chance  govern 
in  fuch  matters  ?  It  is  very  probable,  I  own,  that 
many  of  the  Greek  (laves  had  been  originally  of 
Barbarian  extraction ;  for  doubtlefs  the  Greeks 
would  rather  have  made  (laves  of  the  Barbarians , 
than  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  thofe  who  came 
firtt  into  Greece ,  might  perhaps  be  named  from 

the 


*  ’Etc  TrohVTra.iJ'iz;  &ipoi7roYT<i)t  anitJurai  av^o/Mra r 
Jl  a  7 occ  oLspoLTeiQi;. 

Appian.  debell.  civ*  lib*  i* 
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the  countries  from  which  they  had  been  imported : 
but  as  probably  they  would  tranfmit  the  fame  fort 
of  names  to  their  poflerity,  though  born  in  Greece , 
we  cannot  conclude,  that  becaufe  a  {lave  has  fuch 
or  fuch  a  name,  himfelf  was  a  native  of  this  or 
that  country. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  apprehend,  that  we 
would  not  do  well  to  conclude,  that  the  names 
commonly  given  to  the  perfonages  introduced 
into  our  dramatic  performances,  were  the  moil 
common  at  the  times  when  thefe  pieces  were  com- 
pofed.  We  might  as  well  fay,  that  Stichus  was 
the  moft  common  name  of  a  flave,  or  cTitms  of  a 
freeman,  becaufe  the  Roman  lawyers,  when  put¬ 
ting  cafes,  and  illuftrating  their  dodlrines  by  ex¬ 
amples,  commonly  make  ufe  of  thefe  two  names. 

Neither  does  it  appear  from  the  authority  of 
any  antient  writer,  that  all  the  Greek  {laves  were 
Barbarians.  In  particular,  this  cannot  be  deduced 
from  any  p adage  in  Demofihenes  •,  nor  can  I  find  it 
aflerted  in  any  pafiage  of  Ifocrates' s  panegyric, 
which  Mr.  Hume  hath  quoted  to  prove  it  *. 

What  has  been  faid  above,  feems  fufficient  to 
invalidate  any  objections  which  may  be  ftarted  a- 
gainft  our  hypothefis,  that  in  antient  times  {laves 
were  generally  allowed  to  propagate.  But,  be- 
fides,  ftrong  pofitive  evidence  may  be  brought  to 
prove  their  fertility,  and  of  courie,  that  the  Ver- 
nae  were  extremely  numerous. 

In 

*  Polit.  difcourf.  p.  171, 
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In  this  view  it  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that, 
among  thofe  antient  monumental  infcriptions 
which  have  been  preferved,  vaft  numbers  are 
found  to  be  infer ibed  *  by  (laves  to  the  memory 
of  their  fathers,  mothers,  hufbands,  wives  and 
children.  Now  we  may  be  fure,  that  not  one  of 

many  hundreds  who  had  fuch  relations,  were  at 

< 

the  trouble  and  expence  of  teftifying  their  affection 
in  that  manner  ;  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  ma¬ 
ny  thoufands  of  thofe  monuments  which  were  e- 
redled  for  this  purpofe  that  have  been  preferved 
unto  our  times.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  marriages  of  the  flaves  were  com¬ 
mon  :  how  elfe  could  there  have  been  fo  many  in¬ 
fcriptions  of  this  kind  ? 

A  much  ftronger  argument  may  be  brought 
For  the  actual  fertility  of  the  flaves,  and  the  vaft 
numbers  of  Vernae ,  from  the  abfurdity  of  fuppo- 
lina  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  them,  as  we 
find  both  in  Italy  and  Greece ,  or  the  greateft  part 
of  them  to  have  been  purchafed  for  money,  or 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Whence  could 
fuch  vaft  fums  have  been  raifed  ?  Some  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  are  faid  to  have  had  10,000  •,  nay,  fome  of 
them  to  have  had  20,000  flaves  f .  At  any  rate 

V  >  •  '  •  ■ 

there 

*  See  the  colleftions  of  Gruterus,  Reinejkts,  Fabretti  and 

Muratorius, 

f  Athen.  Deipn.  lib.  6.  cap.  28.  Seneca^  of  Dem§~ 
ti  ius,  *who  had  been  made  free  by  Pompey ,  Numerus  ill!  quoti- 
die  fervorum,  velut  imperatori  exercitus,  referebatur. 

De  tr&nquillicate,  cap0  8, 
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there  muft  have  been  feveral  millions  in  Italy.  Let 
us  make  a  computation.  It  is  obferved  of  Cato 
the  cenfor  as  an  ijaftance  of  his  frugality,  that 
:  he  would  never  give  above  1 500  drachmae ,  or  about 
48  /.  for  a  have.  This  could  not  have  been  among 
I  the  higheft,  it  muft  rather  have  been  among  the 
i  lowefc  prices.  But  even  at  this  rate  one  million  of 
Haves  would  have  coft  the  Romans  in  Italy  more 
than  48  millions  Sterling ,  and  the  importers  from 
foreign  countries  half  as  much,  allowing  them 
even  cent,  per  cent,  or  profit.  In  the  fame  manner, 
reckoning  half  of  the  400,000  Athenian  fiaves  to 
be  of  full  age,  and  each  of  them  to  be  worth  two 
minae  -f ,  which  is  the  leaft  value  Demojlhenes  puts 
upon  his  father's  fiaves,  they  would  have  coft  more 
than  1,200,000  l.  Is  there  any.  reafon  to  think, 
that  a  trade  was  carried  on  in  antient  times  to  an 
extent  proportionable  to  fo  vaft  an  importation  ? 
befides,  what  bad  policy  muft  it  have  been,  to 
have  encouraged  the  buying,  and  difcouraged 
the  breeding  of  fiaves  ?  The  antients  were  fenfible 
of  this,  and  therefore  encouraged  breeding. 

Hence  Tibullus  when  wifhing  for  whatever  was 
be  ft  for  an  hufbandman,  prays  that  his  farm  may 
be  flocked  with  a  crowd  of  Vernae ,  the  fureft  fign 
of  wealth  and  plenty. 

Turbaque 

*  Plutarch,  in  Cat.  maj. 

4  Some  of  them  were  worth  five  or  fix  minae,  thirty  of  them 
were  not  under  three. 
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Lurbaque  vernarum,  faturi  bona  figna  colon! 

Ludet,  et  ex  virgis  extract  arte  cafas, 

Tib.  eleg.  lib.  2.  eleg.  i.  lin.  23.  24. 
Horace  reprefents  them  as  numerous  about  the 
houfes  of  rich  men,  as  bees  about  a  hive. 

Pofitofque  verms ,  ditis  examen  domus , 

Circum  renidentes  lares. 

Horat.  epod.  2.  iin.  65.  66. 

Sacred  writ  takes  notice,  that  Abraham  *  armed 
318  trained  fervants,  born  in  his  own  houfe  p,  to 
fight  againft  Chedorlaomer ,  and  ibme  other  princes, 
who  had  plundered  Sodom ,  and  carried  Lot  ca¬ 
ptive.  This  number  of  3 1 8  comprehended  only  the 
males  of  full  age,  whom  Abraham  thought  fit  to 
carry  along  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Perhaps 
he  had  others  befides,  whom  he  left  at  home  :  at 
any  rate  he  muft  have  had  many  females  and 
young  children  unfit  for  war.  All  which  fhews 
how  numerous  the  Vernae  were  in  the  eaft  in  the 
mod  antient  times,  and  how  careful  the  antients 
were  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  their  flaves. 

But  if  the  inftitution  of  flavery  tended  fo  much 
to  the  populoufnefs  of  antient  nations,  it  may  be 
afked,  whence  is  it  that  it  does  fo  little  fervice  at 
prefent  ?  are  Larky  j,  and  other  countries,  w'here 
flavery  now  prevails,  fo  extremely  populous  ?  on 
the  contrary,  are  they  not  almofl  quite  void  of 

people, 

*  Gen.  xiv.  14. 

Expedites  vernaculos  fuos.  edit,  vulg* 
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people,  and  ftriking  examples  of  the  pernicious 
influence  of  flavery  ?  are  not  fuch  examples  which 
are  immediately  before  our  eyes  chiefly  to  be  re¬ 
garded  ?  And  when  we  behold  fuch  glaring  in- 
ftances  of  defolation  in  countries  where  flavery  ob¬ 
tains  at  prefent,  why  fhould  we  imagine  this  infti- 
tution  muft  have  had  fuch  a  prolific  influence  in 
antient  times  ? 

Ox  this  it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  how  ea- 
fy  it  is  to  account  from  other  principles  for  the 
fcarcity  of  people  in  T'urky ,  and  other  countries 
where  flavery  obtains  at  prefent.  Modern  flavery 
feems  to  be  on  a  much  worfe  footing  than  the  an¬ 
tient.  In  particular,  flavery  in  Turky ,  Algiers , 
Tunis ,  Tripoli ,  Morocco ,  and  other  African  coun¬ 
tries,  is  both  very  fevere,  and  under  bad  regu¬ 
lations  :  if  we  add  to  this  the  oppreflion  and  bad 
policy  of  thefe  governments  in  other  refpects,  can 
we  be  furpriled  at  their  want  of  people  ?  How  can 
it  be  expefted,  that  a  Turkijh  policy  fhould  not 
render  this  vaft  empire  a  defart ! 

To  conclude  this  account  of  flavery,  fince  our 
author  has  referred*  to  the  maxims  of  our  planters  5 
to  fuch  as  are  beft  acquainted  with  thefe  maxims, 
it  is  referred,  if  many  of  the  preceeding  obferva- 
rions  are  not  confirmed  by  the  pra&ice  in  our  A- 
merican  colonies  ?  if  the  planters  are  not  fonder  o 
purchafing  home-bred  flaves,  though  at  a  dearer 
price,  than  of  buying  direftly  from  Africa  ?  if 


*  P.  170. 
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they  do  not  find  them  more  ufeful  for  their  work  ? 
if  difcouraging  (laves  to  breed,  on  account  either 
of  dearth  of  provifions,  or  any  other  reafon,  was 
almoft  ever  known  among  them  ?  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  planters  do  not  encourage  the  breed  of 
(laves  as  much  as  they  can,  and  will  not  often  ra¬ 
ther  buy  a  mate,  if  it  be  neceffary,  than  want  the 
breed  ?  if  they  do  not  find,  that  the  (laves  who  are 
bred  in  our  plantations  are  not  more  healthy,  and 
agree  better  with  the  climate  than  the  Europeans? 
if  they  are  not  more  prolific,  and  ferve  better  to 
increafe  our  colonies  ?  and  finally,  if  the  planters, 
inftead  of  defiring  fuch  multitudes  of  flaves  as  are 
poured  in  upon  them  from  Africa ,  have  not  been 
often  deliberating  about  preventing  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  African  (laves  altogether?  According  to 
good  information,  all  thefe  queftions  will  be 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative  *„ 

*  As  the*  antient  flail ery  contributed  to  the  populoufnefs  of  the 
world,  fo  it  was  accompanied  with  federal  other  advantages: 
and  though  the  T urkifti .flowery ,  like  all  other  parts  of  their  poli¬ 
cy,  is  cruel  and  fevere ,  yet  a  fight  of  it  fee?ns  to  have  reconciled 
that  able  fcholar  and  politician  Buibequius  to  this  inflitution ,  and 
brought  him  over  to  the  opinion ,  that  it  was  accompanied  with 
greater  advantages  than  difadv  ant  ages ,  He  was  ambajflador from 
the  emperor  of  Germany  to  Soiyman  about  200 years  ago ,  when 
the  Turkifh  empire  was  in  a  very  flourijhing  condition  :  he  was 
alfo  a  curious  and  accurate  ob fewer,  much  above  the  ordinary  rate 
cf  travellers ,  and  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  true 
fate  of  T  urky  than  others.  I  have  therefore  fubjoined  his  words . 

Caeteroqui  qui  apud  nos  mendicant,  apud  eos  ferviunt : 
captum  ufu  membromm  fervum  nihilominus  herus  alit,  nec 

eft 
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eft  ita  debilitatus  quifquam,  quin  operae  ejus  aliquod  fitpre-* 
tiurn.  Memini  me  redimere  non  ignobilem  militem  Hifpa- 
num,  qui  ordines  apud  foos  duxerat :  quem  cum  mem  brig 
Omnibus  ex  vulneribus  debilitatum  Turca  emiftet,  rationem 
tamen  iniit,  quomodo  frudum  ex  eo  caperet  :  trajecit  emu 
in  x4fiam,  ubi  anferum  greges  aluntur,  quibus  pafcendis  ope¬ 
ras  ejus  locabat,  ex  quo  non  contemnendum  luceilum  facie- 
bat.  Ac  nefcio  an  optime  rebus  noftris  confoluit,  qui  Ter- 
Vitutem  primus  fuftulit.  Scio  fervitii  varia  efie  incommoda, 
fed  ea  commodorum  pondere  fublevantur.  Si  jufta  et  ele¬ 
vens  et  qualem  Romanae  leges  praeferibunt,  fervitu.s,  prae- 
fertim  publica,  maneret;  non  tot  fortalle  crucibus,  neque 
tot  patibulis  opus  efiet  ad  coereencios,  quibus  praeter  vitam 
et  libertatem  nihil  eft,  quos  egeftas  ad  quodvis  audendum  fee- 
lus  impellit.  Libertas  fine  re  non  Temper  fuadet  honella  :  non 
omnium  ingenia  inopem  ferunt  libertatem  :  nec  omnes  ita 
nati  hint,  ut  fe  regere  et  fuo  arbitrio  rede  uti  feiant ;  melioris 
dudu  atque  imperiotanquam  adminiculo  opushabent,  nullum 
alioqui  peccandi  finem  faduri.  ut  font  quaedam  beftiae,  qua- 
rum  ferocitas  Temper  metuenda  fit,  nifi  vinculis  aut  robore  co- 
erceantur.  Hie  quidem  mens  imbecillior  audoritate  herili 

i. 

gubernatur  ;  herus  Tervi  labore  vivit.  Turcae,  maxima,  qua 
publice,  qua  privatim,  e  fervitio  emolumenta  capiunt  ;  rem 
familiarem  Tervorum  operis  praeclare  tuentur ;  ideoque  pro- 
verbio  negant  eum  pauperem  videri  cui  vel  unicus  fervus  fit, 
Sed  et  publice  Tiquid  moliendum,  transierendum,  eruderan- 
dum,  aut  minuendum  fit,  id  Tervorum  opera  et  afliduitate 
confequuntur.  Nos  operum  anti  quorum  magnificentiam  nuf- 
quam  aiTequimur,  quid  enim  ?  manibus  deflituimur,  hoc  eft 
fervili  auxilio  :  ut  taceam,  quantum  inftmmentum  Tervorum 
dodrinaet  literae  fuerint  veteribus  ad  oranem  Tcientiam  adi- 
pifeendam.  Sed  tu  haec  animi  caufa  dici  a  me  puta.  Tur- 
cicae  quidem  militiae  frudus  baud  aliunde  magis  conftat 
quam  ex  Tervi  s.  Similes  Turca  nihil  aliud  reportet  e  hello 
quam  unumaut  alterum  mancipium,  bene  rem  foam  geflit, 
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tulitlaborum  praemium.  Nam  vulgare  manciplum  quadra- 
ginta  atit  quinquaginta  coronatis  aeftimatur ;  quod  fi  aetatis 
aut  formae  aut  opificii  acceffione  commendetur,  duplicatur 
pretium  :  ex  quo  fatis  liquere  arbitror,  quantum  compendi¬ 
um  faciant  cum  undecnnque  quinque  aut  fex  captivorum 
millia  abducunt,  quamque  quaeiluofae  fint  illorum  deprae* 
dationes.  Nec  Romanos  olim  hoc  lucrum  fpreviffe  ad- 
verto,  cum  fediones  urbium  univerfas  viginti  quinque  aut 
triginta  millium  capitum  diftraherent  et  publiearent,  ut  eo- 
rum  fcripta  teftantur.  Turcae  quidem  ex  tali  fedione  plus 
minus  decies  quinquies  centena  coronatorum  millia  redige- 
rent.  Quanquam  illi  quidem  a  fuae  religionis  hominibus 
jure  belli  abilinent,  ab  omnique  capitis  diminutione  habent 
immunes. 

A.  Gifleni  Bufbequii  omnia  quae  extant.  Lugd,  1633^ 
epift.  3.  p.  160. 


Part  II. 
Section  I. 


HUtherto  of  flavery,  or  the  domeftic  oeco- 
nomy  of  the  antients.  It  will  be  neceflfary  in' the 
next  place  to  inquire  into  their  political  fituation  •, 
and  firft,  to  confider  the  maxims  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  in  time  both  of  peace  and  war,  of  which  our 
author  hath  drawn  as  frightful  a  picture,  as  he 
had  done  before  of  the  cruelty  exercifed  towards 


Haves. 

Mr.  Ilume  hath  indeed  admitted,  that  the  e- 
quality  of  fortune  which  obtained  among  the  an¬ 
tients,  the  fmall  divifions  of  their  ftates,  and  their 
love  of  liberty  were  circumftances  favourable  to 

populoufnefs. 
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populoufnefs*.  But  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unfavourable  than  the  reft  of  their  political  ma¬ 
xims,  as  they  are  reprefented  in  the  political 
difcourfe. 

According  to  our  author,  the  antient  repu¬ 
blics  were  almoft  in  perpetual  war ;  the  maxims 
of  antient  were  more  deftructive  than  thofe  of  mo¬ 
dern  war,  and  battles  were  much  more  bloody  and 
defperate  in  antient  than  in  modern  times  the 
maxims  of  the  antients  in  time  of  peace  were  alfo 
more  tyrannical,  their  factions  keener  and  more 
inveterate,  the  fines  they  impofed  more  arbitrary 
and  exorbitant,  and  their  political  inftitutions  in 
general  not  fo  well  calculated  to  preferve  order 
and  liability,  as  in  modern  times.  For  each  of  thefe 
particulars  he  hath  offered  his  reafons  :  and  upon 
the  whole,  he  is  not  only  inclined  to  believe,  that 
modern  policy  is  more  favourable  to  populoufnefs 
than  that  of  the  antient,  but  entertains  fuch  an  o- 
pinion  of  antient  policy,  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
police  and  government  of  the  ‘Turks,  though  he 
owns  it  to  be  not  very  favourable  to  induftry  and 
propagation,  is  preferable  to  that  barbarous  un¬ 
fettled  condition  in  which  the  Thracians ,  the  Ga¬ 
tes,  and  the  Illyrians  antiently  lived  f. 

One  would  not  perhaps  wonder,  that  thefe  and 
other  barbarous  nations ;  nay,  that  fome  of  the 
Greek  tyrannies  Ihould  be  drawn  with  fuch  an  hor¬ 
rible 

*  p.  zio,  1S3.  184. 
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rible  afpedt  :  but  is  it  not  furprifing,  that  the 
mo  ft  civilized  ftates  among  the  Greeks ,  in  their 
in  oft  flourilhing  times,  fhould  make  lo  woful  a 
figure  *  !  For  what  can  we  perceive  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  reprefentation  of  this  celebrated  country, 
the  antient  feat  of  the  mufes,  and  the  mother  of 
arts  and  fciences,  but  the  moft  frightful  images  of 
defolation  and  confufion.  Lands  depopulated,  ci¬ 
ties  plundered,  citizens  flaughtered !  fcarce  any 
veftige  of  peace  and  fecurity,  or  of  wife  and  regu¬ 
lar  inftitutions!  notwithftanding  the  learning,  phi- 
lofopny,  and  politenefs  of  the  Greeks,  their  fa¬ 
ctions  are  reprefented  as  more  inflamed,  their  ma¬ 
xims  of  aflaffination  more  avowed,  and  party  rage 
more  fierce  than  among  the  Irijh ,  amidft  mallacre 
and  rebellion !  Flow  does  fuch  a  reprefentation 
agree  with  the  evidence  of  authentic  hiftory,  which 
proves,  that  the  Greeks  flour ilhed  greatly  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  in  numbers  of  people,  from 
the  days  of  the  feven  fages,  till  their  ftates  were 
fubdued  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  fucceffors  ? 

Demonstration  puts  an  end  to  all  uncertainty, 
and  forces  the  afifent ;  but  where  the  cafe  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  demonftrated,  plaufible  arguments 
may  often  be  offered  on  both  fides.  This  hap¬ 
pens  efpecially  in  political  queftions  j  for  every 
political  infticution  has  both  its  advantages  and  dif¬ 
ad  vantages  j  and  as  either  of  thefe  are  reprefented 
in  fuch  manner,  as  to  ftrike  more  forcibly  on  our 

minds* 
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minds,  the  impreflions  we  receive  of  the  inftitu- 
tions  themfelves,  are  more  or  Iefs  favourable.  It 
muft  be  confefied,  that  there  is  fometimes  an  air 

I  of  fiercenels  in  antient  governments,  and  that  Gre¬ 
cian  liberty  may  appear  fometimes  to  deferve  the 
appellation  of  licentioufnefs.  The  fmallnefs  of  an¬ 
tient  dates,  their  near  neighbourhood  to  one  an¬ 
other,  the  equality  of  fortune  among  private  citi¬ 
zens,  their  love  of  independence,  their  difdain  of 
mercenary  troops,  and  forwardnefs  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  their  averfion  to  the  power  of  a  fingle 
petfon,  their  hatred  of  tyrants,  and  their  paffion 
for  the  republican  form  of  government,  muft  at 
fometimes  have  given  occafion  to  brifker  battles, 
and  railed  up  keener  factions,  in  fupport  of  what 
they  valued  fo  much,  than  will  be  feen  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  together  among  the  fpiritlefs  fubjects 
of  arbitrary  monarchs.  Hence  the  frightful  ima¬ 
ges  of  Grecian  fpirit  and  liberty  !  But  this  high 
difdain  of  arbitrary  power,  and  ardent  love  of  li¬ 
berty,  muft  have  been  accompanied  with  many 
advantages,  much  more  than  fufficient  to  overba¬ 
lance  any  of  thofe  difadvantages  which  arofe  from 
the  nature  of  thefe  governments.  In  particular,  it 
muft  have  excited  an  extraordinary  vigour,  and 
infpired  an  undaunted  refolution  j  from  whence 
their  battles,  though  keener,  would  not  much 
alarm,  nor  give  them  much  difturbance  in  their 
management  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which 
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they  would  purfue  fearlefs,  after  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  of  modern  times. 

In  nations  under  the  dominion  of  arbitrary  mo- 
narchs,  the  body  of  the  people  are  not  accuftomed 
to  war ;  few,  except  the  tyrant’s  guards  and  Janiza¬ 
ries,  are  either  allowed  to  have  arms,  or  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  ufing  them.  Hence,  frighted  at  every 
fliadow,  they  are  alarmed  and  difconcerted  by  the 
moft  diftant  appearance  of  danger.  So  far  from 
behaving  with  the  intrepidity  of  the  antient  artifts 
and  hufbandmen,  they  are  not  even  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  it,  or  imagine  how  they  could  go  on  calmly 
in  their  ordinary  affairs,  in  the  face  of  danger  and 
an  enemy.  Nay,  a  people  bleffed  with  liberty, 
under  a  government  more  happily  poifed  than  any 
of  the  antient  republics,  aCtive  and  induftrious, 
becaufe  fecure  under  the  protection  of  law,  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  rights,  and  jealous  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  will  hardly  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  fuch 
intrepidity,  if  laying  afide  the  exercife  of  arms,  and 
imagining  themfelves  fecure  by  the  wifdom  of  their 
conft itution,  they  fhall  employ  themfelves  whol¬ 
ly  in  the  arts  of  peace. 

’Tis  impolfible  to  form  an  exact  companion 
between  the  wars  and  factions  which  have  happened 
in  different  ages,  or  make  a  juft  eftimate  of  the 
deftruCtion  each  of  them  has  occafioned  within  the 
fame  periods  of  time,  and  an  equal  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  •,  yet  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  produce  a  far 
more  formidable  lift  of  civil  wars,  factions,  and 

devaftations 
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devaftations  for  modern  times,  than  our  author  has 
done  for  the  antient.  But  independently  upon  this, 
fome  general  obfervations  may  be  made,  which 
will  greatly  invalidate  the  arguments  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  difcourfe ,  taken  from  the  wars  and  factions  in 
antient  times. 

The  mifchiefs  of  war  are  often  more  terrible  in 
appearance  than  reality,  and  the  defcription  is  more 
dreadful  than  what  was  actually  felt ;  efpecially  if 
a  multitude  of  bloody  events,  which  only  hap¬ 
pened  in  fucceeding  ages,  and  in  countries  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  are  collected  together, 
and  brought  into  one  view.  This  is  one  evident 
reafon,  why  the  accounts  of  the  direful  effects  of 
war  in  antient  times  appear  fo  ftriking.  Fancy  is 
apt  to  hurry  us  on,  and  make  us  overlook  the 
diftance  both  of  time  and  place  ;  fo  that  we  con¬ 
tract  the  whole  period  and  field  of  antient  hiftory, 
as  it  were  into  a  fmall  point.  Befides,  antient  hi- 
ftorians  do  not,  like  the  modern,  defcend  into  a 
minute  detail  of  all  events,  but  feledting  thofe 
which  are  more  extraordinary,  fuch  as  battles,  fe- 
ditions,  confpiracies,  and  foreign  conquefts,  pre- 
fent  them  to  view  in  hiftorical  narrations,  fhort 
and  concife,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  moderns. 
Hence  the  tranfition  from  one  remarkable  event  to 
another,  in  antient,  is  far  more  quick  than  in 
modern  hiftories,  where  the  attention  of  the  mind 
is  diverted,  and  the  thread  of  the  narration  inter¬ 
rupted 
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rupted  by  the  minute  detail  of  fmaller  and  lefs  con- 
liderable  events. 

The  numbers  of  thofe,  who  were  killed  or  ba- 
nifhed  in  the  antient  wars  and  faftions,  may  have 
been  magnified,  as  well  as  other  numbers  in  an¬ 
tient  authors.  ’Tis  probable  in  particular,  that 
the  confufions  in  the  Greek  republics  are  much 
augmented  in  the  accounts  of  their  orators.  Can 
we  think  otherwife  of  what  Ifocrates  fays  to  Philip , 
“  That  it  would  be  eafier  to  raife  an  army  in 
«  Greece  at  prefent  from  the  vagabonds,  than  from 
“  the  cities  This  was  only  an  hyperbolic  way 

of  (peaking,  and  could  not  be  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  hiftory  :  the  whole  number  of  thefe  vagabonds, 
whom  the  orator  is  defcribing,  could  only  have 
been  about  20,000  ;  for  this  was  the  number  of 
the  exiles,  when  Alexander  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
ftored.  A  number  veryjnconfiderable,  compared 
with  thofe  mighty  armies  which -could  have  been 
raifed  at  that  time,  in  a  country  fo  populous  as 
Greece,  where  all  the  citizens  were  foldiers.  We 
find,  that,  about  this  very  time,  the  Greeks  agreed 
to  raife  eleven  times  as  many  as  the  whole  number 
of  vagabonds,  to  fupport  Philip  in  his  expedition 
againft  the  Perfians  f. 

But  fuppofing  that  there  is  no  miftake  in  the 
numbers  of  thofe  who  are  laid  to  have  been  killed 
in  the  antient  wars,  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 

that 

*  Politic,  difcourf.  p.  197. 

f  This  fhall  be  proved  afterwards. 
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that  all  the  antient  foldiers,  nay,  all  the  antients 
in  general,  being  married,  the  lofs  of  a  much 
greater  number,  who  had  children  to  fucceed 
th  em,  would  not  be  fo  much  felt,  as  the  death 
of  a  much  fmaller  number  in  modern  times,  in 
which  fo  many  are  unmarried. 

Add  to  this,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  country  to  be 
populous  at  any  particular  time,  fuch  a  country 
cannot  well  be  rendered  unpopulous  by  wars,  un- 
ids  there  is  fome  other  fource  of  decay.  If  affairs 
are  wifely  regulated  in  other  refpects,  war  will 
have  but  an  inconfiderable  effect,,  unlefs  in  feme 
very  extraordinary  cafes.  Notwithftanding  the 
civil  wars  in  Britain ,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
’tis  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  but  the  country  was  as 
populous  at  the  end  of  them  ;  at  lead  at  the  death 
of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  what  our  author 
has  obferved  *,  That  “  after  plagues  have  fwept 
“  away  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  a  people,  in  a 
“  generation  or  two  the  deftruction  is  not  per- 
“  ceived,  and  the  fociety  acquires  their  former 
“  number  and  that  “  the  Lues  Venerea,  diffufed 
“everywhere,  is  perhaps  equivalent,  by  its  con- 
“  ftant  operation,  to  the  three  great  feourges  of 
“  mankind,  war,  peftilenee  and  famine.”  From 
the  fame  principles  will  it  not  follow,  that  the 
conflant  operation  of  a  good  conftitution,  and  of 

E  e 
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maxims  which  tended  much  to  populoufnefs,  fuch 
as  many  of  thofe  of  antient  times  are  confefied 
to  have  been,  would  be  more  effectual  to  augment, 
than  wars  and  infurredtions,  which  happen  only 
at  particular  times,  to  diminifh  the  numbers  of 
the  people  ?  And  if  Switzerland ,  according  to  our 
author’s  conceffion  *,  notwifhftanding  its  inlifting 
its  fubjedts  into  every  fervice  in  Europe ,  is  found 
to  abound  in  people,  merely  by  the  force  of  its 
political  inftitutions,  and  without  pofieffing  any 
advantage  either  of  foil,  climate  or  commerce 
may  we  not  juftly  infer,  that  the  antient  republics, 
which  he  acknowledges  it  refembles  in  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  maxims,  might  have  been  much  more 
populous  than  this  modern  republic,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  frequent  battles,  fince  they  poiTefled 
much  greater  advantages  both  of  foil  and  climate  ? 

But  befides  fuch  general  obfervations,  if  we  go 
into  a  more  particular  detail,  and  compare  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  with  one  another,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fhew,  that  modern  ages  have  been  happier  than 
the  antient  in  freedom  from  factions  and  wars. 
Nay,  if  we  confider  the  many  civil  wars,  occa- 
ftoned  by  the  diiputed  titles  of  princes,  by  their  in- 
vafions  of  the  rights  of  their  fubjedts,  by  their 
ftruggles  for  arbitrary  power,  and  by  the  fury  of 
religious  difputes  (a  thing  but  little  known  in  an¬ 
tiquity),  it  will  be  almoft  a  demonftration,  that 
thefe  civil  and  religious  wars  have  been  far 

more 
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more  deftrudtive  than  the  antient  factions  in  popu¬ 
lar  ftates,  on  which  fo  great  ftrefs  is  laid  in  the 

political  difcourfe. 

’Tis  natural  for  us  in  Britain,  who  amidft  all 
our  foreign  wars,  have  fo  long  enjoyed  the  fweets 
of  peace  at  home,  to  be  much  ftruck  with  fuch  a 
lift,  as  our  author  has  given,  of  thofe  who  had  been 
killed  or  banifhed  by  the  different  factions  among 
the  Greeks  ;  yet  upon  a  more  accurate  infpeftion, 
the  cafe  will  not  be  found  fo  dreadful,  as  it  appears 
upon  the  firft  view.  Taking  our  author  for  our 
guide,  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  banifhed  under 
the  free  governments,  amounted  only  to  11,400, 
the  number  of  the  killed  to  6060.  In  fome  cafes 
the  precife  numbers  are  not  mentioned  ;  however 
it  can  fcarce  be  thought  they  would  much  fwell 
the  account.  Add  to  thefe  10,000  faid  to  have 
been  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  Dionyfius  the  el¬ 
der,  and  69,000  killed  and  banifhed  by  the  tyrant 
Agathocles.  This  is  the  fum  of  the  whole.  Com¬ 
paring  therefore  the  two  periods  ;  in  antient  times 
we  fhall  find  about  100,000  killed  and  banifhed  in 
a  courfe  of  60  years,  in  the  free  ftates  of  Greece , 
in  Syracufe ,  Gela  and  Mgefia  in  Sicily,  in  Syba- 
ris  in  Italy ,  in  Ephefus  in  Afia,  in  the  i (lands 
of  Corcyra  and  Chios ,  and  in  Gyrene ,  ftates  which 
were  very  populous  ;  of  which  number  Dionyfius 
the  elder  alone  killed  half  as  many,  and  Agatho- 
des  killed  and  banifhed  thrice  as  many  as  all  the 
free  ftates  taken  together.  This  is  not  an  incon- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  number  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  fa¬ 
ctions  and  civil  wars';  but  nothing  near  fo  great, 
as  could  have  depopulated  antient  nations  •,  nor  is 
it  at  all  confiderable,  in  refpect  of  thofe  who  have 
been  banifhed,  killed  and  malTacred  by  civil  and 
religious  wars  in  fome  particular  countries,  within 
much  fhorter  periods  of  time,  during  the  fpace  of 
about  200  years  immediately  preceeding  the  be¬ 
ginning  ot  this  century  ■,  as  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  examples. 

In  the  year  1492,  200,000  JewiJJj  families 

were  banifhed  out  of  Spam  on  account  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  *,  And  within  little  more  than  another  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  year  1610,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 
900,000  Moors  p  v/ere  driven  out  of  the  fame 

country 

*  This  c was  done  in  conference  of  an  edidl  puhlifhed  hy  Ferdi¬ 
nand  V.  Quo  jubentur  omnes  Judaei,  nifi  velint  Chriftiani 
fieri,  Hifpania  excedere.  They  were  allowed  four  months  ta 
difpofe  of  their  effedls .  Pulfa  funt  hoc  inodo  plus  quam  ducen- 
ta  famiiiarum  millia,  Sed  nihil,  ut  appendix  Urfperg.  habet3 
exportare  iis  licuit  de  auro  vel  gemmis,  fed  pro  hifce  ipfis 
mutare  licuit  vinum,  vidtum,  veftes,  et  alia  ad  iter  necefTaria* 

Caivifius  ad  ann.  1492. 

Petavius,  in  his  Rationarium  temporum,  where  he  mentions 
the  taking  of  Granada,  an.  1492,  adds ,  Eodemque  anno 
171  famiiiarum  millia  Judaici  generis  in  exilium  abiere,  quae 

800,000  capitum  fuiife  dicuntur.  And  quotes  as  his  autho¬ 
rities ,  Nauclerus  and  Mariana. 

f  This  is  the  number  in  Turfelin’s  epitome,  lib.  11.  ad  anm 
j6io?  He  adds  indeed ,  E  quibus  innumeri  in  Africam  abiere^ 

*  ■  ■  t,  ,  •  „  'j 

plurimi  y arils  aliis  locis  difperfi  fuere  1  non  pauci  commercial 
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country  on  the  fame  account.  Such  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  cruelty,  folly  and  madnefs,  is  not  to 
be  parallelled  among  any  of  the  antient  nations. 

What  vaft  numbers  muft  have  been  killed  during 
thole  civil  and  religious  wars  in  France ,  whichlafted. 
near  40  years,  from  1562  to  1599  !  In  the  firft 
battle,  which  was  fought  at  Dreux  in  Normandy , 
anno  1562,  9000  were  killed  :  how  many  muft  have 
perifhed  in  the  reft  of  the  battles  and  fieges, 

during 

linguae  tedli,  et  mutatis  fedibus  ignoti  manfere  in  Hifpania. 
But  the  number  of  thofe  laft  vjho  are  j 'aid  to  have  re?nained  in 
Spain,  muft  have  keen  finally  in  comparifon  oj  the  reft ,  who 
could  not  poftihly  have  concealed  themfelves  in  this  manner . 

Doctor  Geddes ,  in  the  firft  voL  of  his  tradls,  printed  at 
London,  1730,  gives  an  account  of  this  expuliion  of  the 
Jews  and  Moors,  well  worth  the  perufal  of  all  found  Prote - 
ftants  and  politicians.  Thefe  two  expulilons,  were  attended 
with  many  barbarous  and  cruel  circumftances.  Dodtor 
Geddes  obferves,  that  the  difperfion  of  the  Spanifh  Jevus,  is 
reckoned  by  all  of  that  nation  and  religion,  to  have  been* 
both  as  to  hardlhips,  and  as  to  numbers,  nothing  inferior  to  ' 
that  which  followed  upon  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalem ; 
above  8co,ooo  men,  women  and  children,  having  been  ex¬ 
pelled  out  of  Spain  at  this  time.  He  obferves  further,  that 
the  Spanijh  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  about  the  number 
of  the  Morifcoes  that  were  expelled  ;  fome  reckoning  them  a 
million,  others  900,000 ;  but  moil  authors  only  600,000, 
According  to  the  archbiihop  of  Valencia  s  computation  (page 
133)  there  were  above  40,000  Morifcoe  children  born  every 
year  in  Spain ,  from  which  it  will  follow,  according  to  Mu. 
jlaleys  calculations,  that  there  muft  have  been  more  thai^ 

360^000  Moors  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
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during  a  courfe  of  fo  many  years !  Where  can. 
we  find  fuch  an  example  of  cruelty  and  deftrudtiom 
in  antiquity,  as  the  mafiacre  which  was  begun  at 
Paris  on  St.  Bartbolomy’s  day,  Auguft  24.  1572  ? 
According  toDavila,  more  than  10,000  were  kill¬ 
ed  in  Paris  alone  on  that  and  the  following  day ; 
among  whom  there  were  500  gentlemen  and  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  come  from  ail  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  honour  the  nuptials  of  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  He  adds,  that,  according  to  common  re¬ 
port,  no  fewer  than  40,000  Proteftants  periftied 
in  a  few  days  on  this  occafion  *. 

But,  as  if  France  had  not  fuffered  fufficiently, 
and  too  little  cruelty  had  been  exercifed  during 
this  diftra&ed  period,  within  lefs  than  a  century, 
by  the  unhappy  politics  of  Lewis  XiV.  more 
than  a  million  of  Proteftants,  according  to  the 
common  computation,  were  driven  out  of  France,  or 
obliged  to  fly  it  in  a  few  years,  in  confequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  in  the  year  1685. 

So 

*  Calvijius ,  ad  ann.  1572,  takes  notice,  that  Charles  ix.  in 
a  letter  to  Pope  Gregory  xiii.  boafled,  that  70,000  of  them 
had  been  killed  in  a  few  days ;  and  quotes  Qnuphrius  for 
his  authority. 

Thuan,  after  a  detail  of  this  horrible  affair ,  adds  :  Pro- 
ditumque  a  multis  plus  30  hominum  millia  toto  regno  ex- 
tin&a  ;  quamvis  aliquanto  niinorem  numerum  credo,  lib.  52. 

According  to  Turfelin  in  his  epitome,  ad  60  millia  Parifiis 
cgefa  traduntur. 
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So  fatally  was  this  celebrated  monarch  milled  by 
1  his  bigotry  on  this  occaiion  *. 

:  ’Tis  impoflible  to  compute,  how  many  perilhed 

by  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands ,  excited  by  the  ty¬ 
ranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain  ;  but 
rtis  certain,  that  thefe  wars  were  very  bloody  and 
I  deftrudlive.  According  to  Bcntivoglio  ■f,  the  liege 
of  OJlend  alone,  which  continued  three  years,  coll 
more  than  100,000  lives.  Calvijius*  reckons  a  much 
greater  number.  Could  we  compute  the  number  of 
thofe  who  were  killed  at  each  battle  and  liege,  du¬ 
ring  fo  long  a  war  (j,  together  with  the  number  of 

fuch 

*  The  author  of  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  xlv .  tlio’  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  this  Prince,  moh  juhly  condemns  his  treatment  of 
his  Protehant  fubjedts,  as  cruel  and  impolitic.  Tome  2 .  chap . 
32.  he  confeffes,  that  alrnoh  50,000  families  fled  out  of 
Trance  in  three  years,  and  were  afterwards  followed  by  ou¬ 
tliers  ;  and  that  France  loil  about  500,000  inhabitants.  Tome  , 
1.  chap.  14.  he  hates  them  a.t  more  than  600,000.  They 
have  been  commonly  computed  at  a  million  or  more.  The 
fame  author  averts,  tome  2.  chap  32.  that  there  are  hill  re¬ 
maining  letters  under  the  Marquis  of  Lou<voiT s  hand,  dated 
1685,  conceived  in  thefe  terms,  “  fa  majehe  veut  qifcn 
“  fahe  eprouver  les  dernieres  rigueurs  a  ceux  qui  ne  voudront 
pas  fe  faire  de  fa  religion ;  et  ceux  qui  auront  la  fotte 
“  gloire  de  vouloir  demeurer  les  derniers*  doivent  etre 
“  pouffes  jufqu’a  la  derniere  extremite.” 
f  In  his  Guerre  di  Fiandra, 

J  His  words  are ,  In  Ohenda  perierunt  obhdionis  tempore, 
72900  homines $  Hifpanorum  obhdendum  qui  perierunt 
multo  plures  fuerunt.  Sea  eorum  ratio  iniri  non  potuit* 

Jj  It  Jailed  42  yeajs*  from  1567,  to  1609, 
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fuch  as  peri flied  by  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  committed  in  cold  blood,  to  what  an 
immenfe  multitude  would  the  whole  amount. 

And  though  the  civil  wars  in  Britain ,  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  did  not  continue  fo 
long,  and  were  not  conducted  with  fuch  fury  on 
the  part  of  the  Proteftants  of  either  fide  ;  yet  many 
more  periihed  in  them,  than  what  are  mentioned 
by  our  author  in  all  the  ftruggles  between  the 
nobles  and  the  people  in  all  the  free  ftates  of 
Greece .  Mr.  Rapin ,  the  moll  impartial  writer  of 
the  hiftory  of  England ,  though  he  declares  ex- 
prefsly,  that,  without  narrating  the  particulars  of 
all  the  fkirmifhes  and  conflicts  during  the  war,  he 
will  confine  himfelf  to  fome  of  the  principal  a- 
£tions ;  and  though  he  frequently  fatisfies  him¬ 
felf,  with  taking  notice  in  general,  that  many 
were  killed,  without  mentioning  the  particular 
numbers ;  yet  has  given  as  many  particular  lifts 
of  fuch  as  were  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  battles  and  rencounters,  as  amount  to  near 
40,000.  Undoubtedly  the  number  was  much 
greater,  confidering  with  what  brifknefs  thefe  ci¬ 
vil  wars  were  managed  on  both  fides,  and  how 
many  battles  and  lkirmilhes  were  fought,  and  towns 
befieged,  taken  and  re-taken,  in  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  places.  To  all  which  we  may  add  more  than 
ico.,000  Proteftants  killed  in  the  Irijh  maffacre 
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alone  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  feems  evi¬ 
dent,  that  not  only  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
again  ft  the  fuperior  populoufnefs  of  antiquity, 
from  the  antient  fadtions  and  civil  wars,  but  that 
the  argument  from  this  topic  is  altogether  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  antients  f .  Nor  need  we  fcruple  to 

F  f  affert, 

*  Con  a  Mahony  an  Irijh  Jefuit,  in  a  book  printed  at  Lif- 
lon  1645,  'm  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  kill  all  the 
Proteftants  in  Ireland,  has  the  following  remarkable  expref- 
fions  as  cited  by  Dr.  Geddes.  “  My  dear  Irijh ,  Go  on  and 
64  perfect  the  work  of  your  liberty  and  defence,  which  is  fo 
ge  happily  begun  by  you ;  and  kill  all  the  Heretics,  and  all 
“  that  do  afFift  and  defend  them.  You  have,  in  the  fpace  of 
*e  four  or  five  years,  that  is,  betwixt  the  year  1641,  and  the 
£S  year  1645,  wherein  I  write  this,  killed  150,000  Here- 
<£  tics,  as  your  enemies  do  acknowledge,  neither  do  you 
*c  deny  it :  and,  for  my  own  part,  as  I  verily  believe,  that 
e£  you  have  killed  more  of  them  \  fo  I  would  to  God,  you 
£C  had  killed  them  all.” 

Geddes* s  trafts,  vol.  1.  pag.  84. 
According  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ,  “  This  infurre&ion  of 
the  Irijh  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  country,  in  fuch  an 
inhuman  and  barbarous  manner,  that  there  were  forty  or 
€S  fifty  thoufand  of  the  Rnglijh  Proteflants  murdered,  before 
£c  they  fufpe£led  themfelves  to  be  in  any  danger,  or  could 
44  provide  for  their  defence,  by  drawing  together  into  towns 
or  firong  holds.” 

f  The  civil  and  religious  fadions  of  modern  times,  have 
been  fo  prodigioufly  deltrudive,  that  as  our  author  has  men¬ 
tioned  nothing  like  them,  fo  it  will  truly  be  found  impoffible 
to  fhew  that  there  was  ever  any  thing  of  the  kind  fo  deftru- 
fiive,  before  the  eliablilhment  of  the  Roman  empire.  How 
bitter  have  been  the  efFeds  of  that  dogmatic,  cruel  and  per- 
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aflert,  that  the  ftruggles  for  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  attempts  of  modern  tyrants  to  inflave  their 
fubje&s,  together  with  the  bigotry  of  modern 
times,  and  the  dreadful  perfecutions  which  have 
happened  on  account  of  religion,  may  juftly  be 
numbered  among  the  fatal  fources  of  the  want  of 
people  in  Europe  during  the  latter  ages. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  antient  wars  *  were  not 
near  fo  deftru&ive  as  thofe  in  modern  times.  In 
the  fame  manner,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  the  members  of  the  antient  republics  could 
have  been  more  oppreffed  in  times  of  peace, 
than  the  fubjedts  of  our  modern  monarchies,  moll 
of  which  are  abfolute ;  yet  our  author  has  laid  a 
considerable  ftrefs  on  this  article,  and  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  the  large  fines  which  were  fometimes  im- 
pofed  upon  individuals  in  an  arbitrary  manner  un¬ 
der  the  antient  ariftocracies  and  democracies.  No 

doubt, 

fecuting  fpirit  which  has  infeded  the  Chriflian,  or  rather  the 
Antichriliian  church,  and  has  difcovered  itfelf  fo  dreadfully 
in  the  bloody  maxims, ,  and  barbarous  policy  of  Popery ! 
Through  this  favage  zeal,  how  many  thoufands,  yea  millions, 
have  been  harrahed,  banifhed,  and  deilroyed  !  How  many 
of  the  deluded  votaries,  and  emifTaries  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
have  violated  juftice,  broken  through  the  moil  (acred  engage¬ 
ments,  and  laid  afide  humanity  !  Of  this,  many  authentic 
documents  might  be  produced. 

*  Though,  in  the  preceeding  pages,  I  have  only  fpoken 
of  civil  and  religious  wars  ;  yet,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
there  is  any  jufl  reafon  to  believe  foreign  wars  to  have  been, 
upon  the  whole.  Ids  deitrudive  in  modern  than  in  antient 
limes. 
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doubt,  particular  inftances  may  be  given  of  impo¬ 
sitions  under  the  beft  governments  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  paradox  indeed,  if  republics,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  their  limitations  and  divifions  of  power, 
fhould  be  found  to  bear  hardeft  upon  their  fub- 
jeds.  Where  there  was  fuch  a  high  Spirit  ofliber- 
ty  and  equality,  as  appeared  in  the  antient  nations, 
fines  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  fre¬ 
quent,  or  fo  grievous  upon  the  whole,  as  the  per¬ 
petual  exactions  of  arbitrary  princes,  and  their  fa¬ 
vourites,  who  may,  and  undoubtedly  do  impofe 
heavier  taxes  upon  their  inferiors,  with  iefs  dan¬ 
ger,  than  the  nobles  or  people  under  the  antient 
republics  could  have  done  upon  their  equals.  In 
fnort,  as  the  warlike,  adive,  and  independent 
fpirit  of  the  antients  had  many  advantages  to  ba¬ 
lance  the  difadvantages  to  which  it  gave  occafion  ; 
fo  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  thefe  difadvantases 
to  have  been  fo  great,  as  to  afiord  any  probable 
ground  of  rejeding  thofe  teftimonies  concerning 
the  populoufnefs  of  antient  nations,  againft  which 
there  is  no  reafonable  objedion  on  other  accounts. 

Besides  the  preceeding  obfervations,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  particular  notice  of  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  remark.  That  there  was  not  in  Italy ,  at  the 
time  when  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
compofed,  much  more  order,  tranquillity  and 
fettled  police,  than  there  is  at  prefent  among  the 
5 Tartars  which  Mr.  Hume  would  conclude,  becaufe 

by 
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by  thefe  laws  pofleffion  for  two  years  formed  a  pre- 
fcription  for  land,  one  year  for  moveables  *. 

Though  we  could  not  make  it  appear,  that 
there  was  no  inconlifteney  between  a  fettled  po¬ 
lice,  and  this  la w  concerning  prefcriptien,  from 
the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  at 
that  time  •,  from  the  divifion  of  the  lands  into 
the  fmalleft  fhares ;  and  from  the  fimplicity  of 
thofe  days :  a  more  accurate  reflexion  on  the  hiftory 
of  Rome ,  might  not  only  convince  us,  that  there 
was  order,  tranquillity  and  fettled  police  ;  but  al- 
fo  difclofe  perhaps  the  raoft  pregnant  fymptoms  of 
wifdom  and  conduit  among  the  Romans  long  be¬ 
fore  this  time.  And  it  will  ferve  not  only  to  over¬ 
turn  Mr.  Hume’s  pofition,  but  alfo  greatly  to  con¬ 
firm  feveral  obfervations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  foregoing  Differ  tat  ion  concerning  the  divifion 
of  lands,  if  we  fnall  mention  particularly  fome 
inftitutions  which  were  eftablifhed  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans ,  long  before  the  time  of  compofing  the 
twelve  tables,  and  then  Ihew  from  thefe  laws 
themfelves,  that  property  was  well  fecured  by 
them. 

’Tis  needlefs  to  defcend  into  a  particular  detail 
of  the  great  exploits  which  they  had  already  per¬ 
formed,  or  to  make  particular  mention  of  the 
many  illuftrious  men,  whole  uncommon  political 
abilities,  as  well  as  bravery,  had  raifed  their  coun¬ 
try  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  glory.  The  annals  of 
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hiftory  are  filled  with  the  remembrance  of  thefe 
fa&s  and  it  would  be  impertinent,  as  well  as  un- 
neceffary,  to  recount  them. 

I  £hall  only  beg  leave  to  cite  a  fucceffion  of  e- 
levied  princes,  but  elected  with  that  wifdom  and 
forefight,  which  {hew  a  conftant  and  determined 
plan,  as  each  of  them  was  endowed  in  a  remark¬ 
able  manner  with  thofe  talents  which  fitted  him 
for  forming  as  well  as  fupporting  a  new  ftate, 
found  in  that  fituation,  in  which  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  accefiion  of 
each  fucceeding  prince  to  the  throne.  Indeed  thefe 
very  princes,  by  their  wife  laws  and  inftitutions, 
feem  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur 
of  that  city,  which  afterwards  became,  by  a  fteady 
adherence  to  thefe  inftitutions,  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world. 

Not  to  mention  all  the  particular  religious  in¬ 
ftitutions  of  Numa ,  the  decorations  of  Ancus ,  and 
the  civil  eftablifhments  of  Scrvlus  ;  confider  only 
in  a  political  view  that  fyftem  of  religion  which 
•was  introduced  by  Numa  :  for  5tis  only  in  a  poli¬ 
tical  view,  as  an  human  inftitution,  contrived  by 
a  legiflator  for  producing  certain  effects,  that  it 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  confidered.  Confider  it, 
I  fay,  only  in  this  view,  and  you  ftiall  find,  that 
it  ferved  in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  only  to  pre- 
ferve  integrity  of  manners,  and  fubordination  of 
rank  among  the  Romans ,  but  alfo  to  maintain 
p cape  and  tranquillity  in  the  ftate,  and  to  prevent 

thofe 
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thofe  differences  of  fe<5ts,  fa&ions  and  opinions, 
which  have,  like  fiends,  infefted  modern  times, 
and  torn  and  diffracted  modem  governments. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  hiffory  of  Rome,  during 
a  long  period  of  700  years,  we  hear  only,  I  think, 
of  one  commotion  on  the  fcoreof  religion. 

The  inffitution  of  the  Cenfus  by  Servius ,  can 
never  be  fufficiently  admired,  and  is  another  in- 
conteftable  proof  of  the  wifdom  not  only  of  that 
prince,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  but  a!fo  of 
the  Roman  people,  who  chearfully  fubmicted  to  fo 
wife  an  inffitution.  Were  an  attempt  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  fuch  an  inffitution  into  Britain  at  this  day, 
with  what  oppolition  would  it  meet !  what  con- 
fufion  would  it  raife  !  and  into  what  a  ferment 
would  it  throw  the  nation  i  Nay,  notwithffand- 
ing  all  our  boaffed  civility,  politenefs  and  wif¬ 
dom,  it  may  be  greatly  queftioned,  whether  it 
would  be  poffible,  with  all  the  addrefs  of  which 
we  are  capable,  to  bring  the  people  of  Britain  to 
fubmit  to  it. 

*  Again,  another  proof  of  the  exiffence  of  a 
wife  and  regular  police  among  the  Romans  in  the 
moff  early  times,  may  be  drawn  from  a  view  of 
that  admirable  connexion,  which  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  thofe  laws  which  related  to  the  partition  of 
lands,  and  thofe  which  regarded  the  order  of  fuc- 

ceffion 


*  Sec  VEfprit  des  lolx ,  ti<v,  27.  where  the  ingenious  and 
judicious  author  profecutes  this  connexion  £0  its-  moil  remote 
conferences* 
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ceflion  to  eftates.  Romulus,  we  are  informed  by 
antient  hiftorians,  "divided  that  little  field,  which, 
in  his  time,  was  called  the  Roman  empire,  among 
his  people.  Each  particular  family  got  a  fmall 
portion  to  cultivate  and  improve :  for,  having  al- 
moft  as  many  people  as  he  had  acres,  he  wras  ob¬ 
liged  by  necefiity  to  ftudy  mediocrity,  and  to 
make  the  {hares  extremely  fmall.  And,  mediocri¬ 
ty  being  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  well-being 
and  fubfiftence  of  his  little  ftate,  ’twas  neceflary 
to  regulate  the  order  of  fucceflion,  fo  as  to  preferve 
it  among  the  citizens,  and  to  hinder  any  particu¬ 
lar  perfon  from  acquiring  fo  great  wealth,  as 
would  give  him  either  fuperior  eminence  or  greater 
influence  than  the  reft  of  his  fellows.  According¬ 
ly  the  order  of  fucceflion  feems  to  have  been  regu¬ 
lated  chiefly  in  this  view  :  for  the  partition  of  the 
lands,  and  the  prefervation  of  mediocrity  among 
the  citizens,  feem  to  have  been  the  true  caufe  and 
original  of  all  thofe  rules  of  fucceflion,  which 
were  in  force  till  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs. 

In  order  therefore  to  preferve  mediocrity,  ’twas 
neceflary  that  the  portion  which  had  been  allotted 
at  firft  to  each  particular  family,  fhould  remain  in 
the  family  to  which  it  had  been  at  firft  afligned ; 
and  that  no  family  fhould  acquire  more  than  its  own 
fhare.  For  this  purpofe,  the  Romans  eftablifhed 
by  law  two  orders  of  heirs :  thofe  who  were  under 
the  parental  authority  of  the  paterfamilias ,  and 
were  called  heredes  fui ,  their  own  heirs.  Secondly, 

In 
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In  default  of  thefe  heredes  fui ,  thofe  who  were  moft 
nearly  related  to  the  deceas’d  by  males,  and  were 
called  agnati. 

Hence  ’tis  evident,  that  if  the  deceas’d  left 
heirs  of  the  firft  order,  and  his  eftate  defcended  to 
them,  it  could  never  depart  from  the  original  fa¬ 
mily.  For,  if  he  left  only  one  heir,  this  perfon  a- 
lone  fucceeded  to  the  whole  eftate :  if  he  left  more 
than  one  in  the  fame  degree  of  propinquity,  the 
eftate  v/as  divided  equally  among  them  all :  and,  as 
marriage  in  thofe  incorrupted  days  was  common, 
and  the  Romans  were  robuft  and  healthful,  heirs 
of  this  order  would  be  feldom  wanting.  But  if 
at  any  time  they  did  happen  to  fail,  the  law  call¬ 
ing  to  the  fucceflion  thofe  of  the  fecond  order,  viz . 
the  neareft  agnates,  the  eftate  was  ftill  preferved 
in  the  original  family,  and  could  never  grow  to 
an  enormous  bulk. 

But,  as  it  was  intended,  that  the  eftate  of  one 
family  fhould  never  be  annexed  to  that  of  another* 
it  was  hence  neceflary  to  exclude  wholly  from  the 
fucceflion  thofe  who  were  related  to  the  deceas’d  by 
females,  and  were  called  cognati :  for  thefe  cog¬ 
nates  belonged  to  another  family,  and  would,  if they 
had  been  admitted  to  the  fucceflion,  have  caufed 
leveral  elftates  to  have  been  foon  united  in  one  fa¬ 
mily,  and  of  courfe  the  eminence  and  influence  of 
that  family  to  have  increafed  greatly. 

On  this  principle,  children  were  excluded  from 
fucceeding  to  their  mothers,  and  mothers  were 

excluded 
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excluded  from  fucceeding  to  their  children.  For 
the  mother  belonging  to  one  family,  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  another,  had  they  been  mutual  heirs,  the 
eftate  of  one  family  fhould  have  been  united  to 
that  of  another. 

From  hence  it  appears  plainly,  that  there  was 
no  reafon  to  diftinguifh,  whether  the  perfon  who 
fucceeded  was  male  or  female.  Accordingly,  fe¬ 
males,  as  well  as  males,  were  admitted  indifcri- 
minatelv  to  the  fuccefiion  ;  for  they  belonged  e- 
qually  to  the  family  :  and  if  a  female  happened 
to  fucceed,  no  more  property  was  veiled  in  her 
lingle  perfon,  than  would  have  been  veiled  in  that 
of  a  male,  who  Ihould  have  happened  to  fucceed 
in  her  place,  if  fhe  married,  the  eftate  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  original  family,  as  reprefenced  by 
her  perfon  2  and  at  her  death  neither  her  hufband 
fucceeded  to  her,  nor  indeed  at  the  death  of  her 
hufband  did  fhe  fucceed  to  him  ;  for  they  were 

r  1 

neither  agnates  nor  cognates  to  one  another  :  nor 
did  her  children  fucceed  to  her,  as  we  have  faid 
already ;  for  they  were  not  her  agnates.  Her 
own  agnates  therefore  fucceeded  to  her,  which 
made  her  eftate  defcend  to  the  very  fame  perfons, 
to  whom  it  would  have  defcended,  if  fhe  had  not 
interveened,  and  the  eftate  had  devolved  immedi¬ 
ately  on  that  perfon,  who  would  Jiave  fucceeded  to 
the  deceas’d,  if  fhe  had  never  exifted.  Thus  the 
eftate  of  each  family  was  kept  feparate  from  that 
of  his  neighbour,  and  mediocrity  was  preferved. 

G  g  But 
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But  yet  further,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  grandchildren  by  a  fon  were  allowed  to 
fucceed  to  their  paternal  grandfather,  while  thofe 
by  a  daughter  did  not  fucceed  to  their  maternal 
grandfather.  For  ’tis  plain,  that  grandchildren 
by  a  fon  continued  ftill  to  make  part  of  the  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather’s  family,  and  of  courfe,  on  their 
fucceffion,  did  not  make  the  eftate  depart  from 
the  original  family  *,  whereas  grandchildren  by  a 
daughter  did  not  make  a  part  of  their  maternal 
grandfather’s  family,  but  a  part  of  that  of  their 
own  father  or  father’s  father.  So  that,  had  they 
fucceeded  to  their  maternal  grandfather’s  eftate, 
fince  at  the  fame  time  they  fucceeded  to  that  of 
their  paternal  grandfather,  in  this  manner  the  e- 
ftates  of  two  different  families  would  have  been  u- 
nited  in  the  perfon  of  one  paterfamilias ,  and  the 
mediocrity  been  quickly  deftroyed. 

That  thefe  rules  of  fucceffion  might  remain  in 
force,  we  may  eafily  fee  it  would  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  that  no  private  citizen  fhould  have  a 
power  of  altering  the  order  of  fucceffion  eftablilhed 
by  the  public  law,  and  of  inftituting  an  heir  at 
pleafure.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  power 
of  making  a  teftament  belonged  to  no  private  ci¬ 
tizen  before  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  For  if 
each  particular  citizen  had  had  a  full  power  of 
leaving  his  eftate,  or  difinheriting  his  lawful  heirs, 
according  as  his  caprice  or  whim  might  have  di¬ 
ctated,  the  ftate  of  the  republic  might  have  been 

foon 
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loon  totally  changed,  and  an  entirely  new  Face  of 
affairs  been  feen.  If  therefore  at  any  time  a  citi¬ 
zen  found  himfelf  in  that  fituation,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  particular  deftination  of  his  eftate,  fince 
by  his  own  private  authority  he  could  not  alter  the 
public  law,  ’twas  neceffary  to  profer  a  bill  to  the 
people,  who,  if  they  found  it  e  republic at  by  their 
legiflative  authority,  gave  their  fupreme  fan&ion 
tohisteftament.  Hence  the  teftamentain  comitiis  ca~ 
latis  faff a,  the  only  teftaments  that  were  in  ufe  be¬ 
fore  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  As  thefe  tefta¬ 
ments  were  really  and  truly  laws,  and  could  not 
be  enabled  without  a  great  deal  of  folemnity,  ’tis 
plain,  that  it  would  be  only  in  extraordinary  cafes 
they  could  be  in  ufe ;  and  that  as  the  people 
themfelves  had  in  this  way  the  tuition  and  guar- 
dianfhip  of  their  own  inftitutions,  it  could  fel- 
dom  happen,  that  the  alterations  made  in  any 
particular  cafe  could  greatly  affeft,  or  tend  to  de- 
ftroy  that  public  order  of  fuccefiion,  which  was 
eftablifhed,  in  order  to  preferve  mediocrity  of  for¬ 
tune  among  the  citizens.  For  thefe  were  times 
of  virtue,  in  which  it  would  always  be  firft  con- 
fidered,  whether  any  bill  was  or  was  not  e  repu. 
Mica  •,  fo  that  the  defigns  which  the  legiflature  had 
in  eftablifhing  this  extraordinary  order  of  fuccef- 
fion  would  be  ftill  preferved. 

5Tis  true  indeed,  that  the  Decetmjiri  in  one  ar¬ 
ticle  receded  from  the  antient  difpofition  of  the 
Jaws,  and,  by  thofe  of  the  twelve  tables,  gave 
•  to 
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to  each  paterfamilias  a  full  and  ample  power  of 
difpofing  of  his  eftate,  by  laft  will  or  teftament, 
according  to  his  own  pleafure.  But  we  nmft  at 
the  fame  time  remember,  that  the  fame  rules  of 
i’ucceffion  ab  inteftato  were  ftill  kept  in  force,  and 
eftablillied  by  the  Decemvirs,  which  had  formerly 
taken  place*.  For  this  order  of  fucceffion  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  one  of  thofe  inftitutions  which 
were  imported  into  the  Roman  territory  by  thofe 
deputies,  who  were  fent  into  Greece  to  bring  home 
materials  for  compofing  a  body  of  laws ;  but  feems 
to  have  been,  like  th e  patria  potejlas,  one  of  thole 
native  inftitutions,  which  had  been  in  force  long 
before,  perhaps  from  the  very  infancy  of  their  era- 

X  - 

pi  re,  and  to  have  been  only  continued,  and  fur¬ 
ther  inforced  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Therefore,  though  an  overweening  fondnefs  for  pa- 

*•  t 

ternal  authority,  and  for  its  unlimited  extent,  led 

\  * 

the  Romans  to  allow  fathers  either  to  inftitute  or 
to  difinherit  thofe  heirs,  whom,  by  the  raoft  an- 
tient  difpofition  of  their  laws,  they  had  full  power 
to  murder  ;  wre  muft  not  conclude,  that  they  im- 
mediately  made  free  ufe  of  this  power.  ’Twas 
much  otherwife  ;  the  people  at  that  time  had  a  love 
pf  the  republic,  and,  of  courfe,  of  mediocrity  of 
fortune.  Their  virtue  did  all,  and  the  love  of  it 

4  .  »  '  i 

hindered  the  people  from  countera&ing  the  public 

1  9 

jaw,  and  oppofing  the  public  good,  by  overturn¬ 
ing  thofe  rules  of  fucceffion,  which  were  fo  necef- 


fary  for  preferving  equality  among  the  citizens, 
and  harmony  in  the  commonwealth. 

By  confequence,  the  legal  fuccefiion  ufually  took 
place,  and  the  cuftom  of  making  teftaments  did 
not  grow  common  for  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
fo  that  {till  an  equality  of  fortune  was  preferved, 
and  the  moft  eminent  citizens  were  pofiefled  of  only 
a  little  fpot.  However  teftaments  did  at  laft  become 
frequent;  and,  of  courfe,  that  mediocrity  of  fortune, 
which  is  the  bafis  of  republican  government,  was 
foon  deftroyed.  Some  citizens  became  poor,  o- 
thers  acquired  immenfe  pofleflions  ;  ideas  of  riches 
and  poverty  became  familiar,  and  cries  for  agra¬ 
rian  and  fumptuary  laws  became  violent.  But  the 
evil  was  become  both  fo  univerfal  and  fo  virulent,  as 
to  admit  of  no  remedy.  The  republic  was  at  laft  de¬ 
ftroyed  ;  and  that  fo  much  fooner,  as  from  con¬ 
fined  ideas  of  natural  equity,  the  Prators,  by 
their  edifts,  under  the  appearance  of  correcting, 
really  undermined  the  public  order  of  fuccefiion, 
which  had  been  fo  wifely  calculated  for  preferving 
the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

Can  we  then  fay,  that  there  was  no  order, 
tranquillity,  or  fettled  police  among  the  Romans 
at  that  time,  when  they  had  formed  fuch  wife  in- 
ftitutions,  and  enacted  laws  with  a  forefight,  which 
may  aftonifh  many  politicians,  who  have  had  the 
experience  of  2000  years  more  than  the  legiflators 
pf  that  remote  age ! 

Besides;  the  expulfion  of  Par  quin ;  the  Valerian 

lav/ 
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law  de  provocatione ,  juftly  efteemed  the  foundation 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people  ;  the  inftitution 
of  the  Tribunes;  and  the  fteadinefs  with  which 
they  adhered  to  every  fcheme  contrived,  and  refo- 
lution  formed  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty, 
are  evident  marks  of  at  leaft  fome  degree  of  wif- 
dom  and  policy,  and  plainly  fhew,  that  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Romans  in  thole  early  days,  before  the 
compolition  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  was 
more  peaceful,  and  themfelves  more  civilized, 
than  Mr.  Hume  feems  to  imagine. 

But  that  there  was  a  fettled  police  and  great 
order  among  the  Romans  at  this  time,  appears  e- 
Ipecially  from  that  inclination  which  they  Ihewed 
on  this  very  occafxon,  to  amend  their  conftitution, 
by  introducing  a  new  fyltem  of  laws  into  their  do¬ 
minions  ;  from  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  with 
which  they  carried  this  fcheme  into  execution ; 
from  their  fteadinefs  in  purfuing  their  refolution, 
as  well  as  their  care  in  fearching  out,  and  docility 
in  embracing  whatever  was  moll  perfect  among 
other  nations ;  and,  finally,  from  thofe  fragments  of 
the  laws  themfelves,  which  have  furvived  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic,  and  the  ruins  of  time. 

Free  from  thofe  prejudices,  which  attach  an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  people  to  their  native  in- 
ftitutions,  the  Romans  having  laid  afide  all  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  own  laws,  fent  ambaftadors  abroad 
into  foreign  countries,  to  colleft  whatever  they 
fhould  find  belt  conftituted  in  other  ftates,  and  to 
v  import 
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import  their  obfervations,  and  the  wifdom  they 
Ihould  learn,  into  their  own  country.  Thele  am- 
baffadors  having  vifited  the  mod  renowned  dates  of 
Greece ,  and  made  accurate  obfervations  on  different 
polities,  returned  with  an  ample  collection,  and 
ftore  of  wifdom  and  political  knowledge.  The 
date  was  no  fooner  provided  in  this  manner  with 
a  plentiful  dock  of  rich  materials,  on  which  to 
work,  than  ten  men  of  the  greated  abilities  were 
appointed  to  feledt,  arrange,  and  compile  that  bo¬ 
dy  of  laws,  which  conducted  the  Romans  to  uni- 
verfal  empire,  and  was  the  root  from  whence  af¬ 
terwards  fprang  the  mod  compleat  and  modperfedt 
body  of  civil  law  the  world  has  as  yet  feen.  Neither 
did  the  Romans  content  themfelves  with  the  wif¬ 
dom  of  thofe  whom  their  own  country  could  af¬ 
ford  ;  for,  as  well  in  compiling  as  interpreting 
the  laws  *,  the  Decemviri  ufed  the  afiidance  of 
Hermodorus,  a  celebrated  Ephejian,  who  had  been 
banifhed  by  his  countrymen  ror  his  fuperior  wif¬ 
dom,  abilities  and  worth ;  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Heraclitus,  the  mod  humane  perhaps  of  the 
wife  men  of  old  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  the  phi- 
lofopher  of  thofe  days,  who  v/as  mod  remarkable 
for  his  fkill  in  policy  and  legiflation  f.  Heracli¬ 
tus  ufed  to  fay  of  this  man,  That  all  the  Ephefians 

deferved 

*  Strabo,  lib.  14.  p.  951.  L.  2.  §  4.  ff.  <3e  origine  juris. 

f  This  appears  from  fome  letters  of  Heraclitus  direfted  to 
him,  which  may  be  feen  in  Stanley' s  hiftory  of  phiiofopiiy, 
wit.  Herad , 
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deferved  to  die,  for  having  ban i died  the  bell  and 
moil  worthy  of  the  citizens*.  Other  nations 
would  perhaps  have  conceived  an  hatred,  but  the 
Romans  ihewed  gratitude  to  their  belt  benefactor. 
By  public  authority,  they  ereCted  a  ftatue  to  Her  mo- 
dor  us,  to  whom  they  had  fo  great  obligations  -f. 
ConduCt  fo  v/ife,  and  aCtions  fo  uncommon, 
are  irreiiftible  proofs,  not  only  of  the  wifdom,  but 
of  the  regular  police  of  the  Romans  in  thofe  days. 
How  few  modern  nations  have  ever  attempted  fo 
o-rand  a  fcheme  r  How  few  have  fucceeded  in  the 

b 

attempt,  and  carried  their  fchemes  into  execu¬ 
tion  ?  When  fo  plain  inftances  of  the  wifdom 
and  docility  of  the  Tartars  can  be  cited,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  ought  they  to  be  compared  with 

the  Romans. 

But  it  can  be  demonftrated  from  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  the  Romans,  that  this  law  concerning 
ufucapio  was  well  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
ft ances  of  the  times. 

The  Romans  had  not  as  yet  carried  their  con- 
queftsfar  •,  their  territory  was  extended  but  a  fmali 
way  around  the  city ;  it  was  divided  into  the 
fmalleft  fhares  •,  the  people  lived  in  a  fimple  and 
frugal  manner-,  their  fubllance  confifted  chiefly 
in  their  flaves,  their  cattle,  their  inftruments  of 
agriculture,  their  arms,  and  a  few  houfhold  uten- 

fils 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  vit.  philofop.  lib,  ix,  c,  i.  n,  2.  Cicer. 
Tufcul.  difput.  lib.  5.  cap.  36. 
f  Plin.  hift.  nat.  lib.  34.  cap.  5. 
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fils  necefiary  for  a  people  living  amidfl  labour 
and  frugality ;  and  they  did  not  abound  with  that 
variety  of  moveables,  which  are  found  in  com¬ 
mercial  nations,  nor  with  thofe  gew-gaws  and  re¬ 
finements  with  which  their  pofterity  became  fo 
well  acquainted. 

In  fuch  circumttances,  it  would  not  be  eafy  for 
one  man  to  invade  the  property  of  another.  People 
who  have  few  things  of  which  they  can  be  de¬ 
prived,  will  foon  mil's  any  of  them  which  may 
happen  to  be  taken  away  from  them  :  and  if  taken 
away,  it  would  be  an  eafy  matter  to  recover  them 
in  a  little  country,  where  almoft  every  man  was 
acquainted  with  his  neighbour,  and  had  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  moveables  of  which  he 
was  polfefied.  Hence  an  year  was  time  long  e- 
nough  for  the  ujucapion  of  moveables.  The  fame 
length  of  time  continued  to  be  the  term  for  this 
ufucapion ,  not  only  all  the  while  the  republic 
enjoyed  its  liberty,  but  alfo  long  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  empire-,  and  a  time  not 
much  longer,  viz.  three  years,  was  thought  to 
be  long  enough  in  the  days  of  Jujlinian.  So  that 
we  may  well  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  the  te¬ 
dious  length  of  time  required  to  give  right  to 
moveables  in  thofe  nations,  which  are  reckoned 
moft  civilized  at  prefenc,  be  any  mark  of  more 
order,  greater  tranquillity,  and  more  fettled  po¬ 
lice,  than  were  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Julius  or 
Augufius  Co-far. 
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But  if  moveables  could  not  be  carried  away, 
Purely  much  lefs  could  immoveables  be  invaded 
without  obfervation.  A  Roman ,  who  maintained 
himfelf  and  his  family  by  cultivating  his  little 
farm,  would  immediately  and  fenfibly  feel  the 
want  of  it,  and  would  take  care  to  recover  it  Ipee- 
dily. 

Besides,  difputes  about  property  and  fucceffiorc 
could  be  but  rare,  as  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
were  fhort  and  perfpicuous,  and  the  rules  of  fuc— 
ceffion  accurately  determined.  Kindred  and  affi¬ 
nity  were  eafily  known,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  was  among  the  Romans  nicely  preferved  by 
thofe  facred  rites  and  inftitutions,  which  were  pro¬ 
per  to  each  family  ;  at  which  the  whole  family 
and  kindred  met;  and  to  which  no  extraneous  per- 
fons  were  admitted. 

Further,  fuch  was  the  fituationof  the  Roman 
territory  at  this  time,  that  it  was  not  only  not  ea- 
fy,  but  I  believe  I  might  fay,  almoft  impoffible, 
not  only  to  feize  on  the  lands  of  another,  but  to 
encroach  even  on  the  marches,  by  which  thefe 
lands  were  divided.  For  we  rauft  not  imagine, 
that  at  this  time  eftates  were  divided,  as  they  are 
at  prefent  in  moll  countries  of  Europe ,  by  infigni- 
ficant  lines  of  no  breadth.  Between  each  farm 
there  was  left  uncultivated  a  fpace,  no  lefs  than 
five  feet  broad,  which  was  diltinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  iter  limitare.  This  fpace  was  held  facred, 
being  dedicated  to  the  god  ‘Terminus ,  and  of  courfe 
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it  could  not  be  acquired  by  ufucapion.  Nay,  it 
was  accounted  facrilege,  either  to  plow  or  to  en¬ 
croach  on  it  *.  In  this  manner  was  the  property 
of  each  particular  citizen  diftinguifhed,  and  kept 
feparate  from  that  of  his  neighbour.  Shall  we 
wonder  then,  that  the  Decemviri,  when  they  had 
determined  the  boundaries  of  land  with  fuch  pre- 
cifion,  at  the  fame  time  made  the  fpace  of  two 
years  the  time  requifite  for  the  ufucapion  of  it  ? 
Shall  we  fay,  that  there  was  nothing  but  barba¬ 
rity  and  rudenefs  among  the  Romans,  when  lb 
wife  provifions  were  made  by  their  laws  ?  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  terminalia ,  which  were  celebrated  yearly 
by  facrificing,  and  by  furrounding  the  marches, 
kept  a  conftant  and  certain  remembrance  of  every 
man’s  property.  Can  modern  times  boaft  of  in- 
ffitutions  better  calculated  for  promoting  the  de- 
fign  which  the  legiflature  has  in  view  ? 

Nay,  fuch  anxiety  and  care  did  the  Romans 
fhew,  in  feparating  property,  and  preferving 
thefe  marches,  that,  when  their  territory  had  be¬ 
come  extenfive,  and  their  people  more  numerous 
as  wdi  as  lefs  virtuous,  they  enacted  the  Mamilian 
law  for  the  tuition  of  this  very  iter  limitare  ;  which 
law  inforced  what  had  been  enadted  of  old  by  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

Besides,  this  ufucapion  introduced  by  thefe 
laws,  did  not  make  property  fo  fleeting  and  tran- 

firory, 

*  Dion.  Halicar.  lib,  2.  Feftus  in  voce  Terming. 
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fitory,  as  one  would  at  firft  fight  imagine.  5Tis 
true,  the  time  of  pofieffion  was  fhort :  but  the  o- 
ther  requisites,  without  which  it  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed,  were  fo  many,  and  of  a  nature  fo  peculiar, 
that  they  could  feldom  happen  to  meet  in  any  but 
the  true  and  rightful  proprietor.  For,  firft,  it 
was  necefiary,  that  the  poffeffor  Should  have  bona 
fides ,  and  Should  honeftly  and  Sincerely  believe, 
that  the  thing  poffelfed  by  him  was  really  his  own, 
and  was  transmitted  to  him  either  by  the  true  pro¬ 
prietor  himfelf,  or  Somebody  commissioned  by 
him.  Nay,  it  was  not  Sufficient  to  have  this  good 
faith  at  the  firft  acquisition  of  the  property  or  pof- 
feffion  but  it  behoved  to  be  continual  and  unin¬ 
terrupted,  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  year 
or  two  years  *.  In  a  Slate  whofe  territory  was  nar¬ 
row,  and  efpecially  where  eftates  were  Small,  and 
every  one  knew  what  belonged  to  his  neighbour, 
it  would  not  be  fo  eafv  a  matter  to  preferve  this 
bona  fides  continually,  even  for  a  Single  year  or 
two.  And  the  intervention  of  ill  faith  interrupted 
the  ufucapon  immediately,  and  no  doubt  would 
effectually  hinder  many  acquisitions  in  this  way. 

Secondly,  It  was  necefiary  that  the  poSTeffor 
Should  poffefs  exjufio  titulo,  fuch  as  would  have 
immediately  transferred  the  property,  if  derived 
from  the  true  proprietor,  Hence  not  only  open 
force  and  violence,  but  even  fraud  of  all  kindg 
was  pretty  much  excluded. 

Thirdi,vs 

*  S  V  •  i  J 
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Thirdly,  Not  only  the  good  faith,  but  alfo 
the  poffeffion  behoved  to  be  continual  and  uninter¬ 
rupted.  For,  if  before  the  lapfe  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  law  for  completing  the  ufucapion ,  the 
poffeffor  fhould  by  any  means  lofe  his  poffeffion., 
all  the  paft  time  availed  him  nothing.  Nor  was 
it  neceffary,  that  the  true  owner  either  fhould  be 
the  perfon  who  interrupted  his  poffeffion,  or  fhould 
himfelf  acquire  it.  ’Twas  fufficient  if  this  was 
done  by  any  other :  for  the  ufurpation ,  or  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  poffeffion,  by  whomfoever  it  was  ef¬ 
fected,  operated  equally  in  favour  of  all,  who 
pretended  to  have  any  right  to  the  thing  in  que-. 
ftion  *. 

Mr.  Hume  fee  ms  to  imagine,  that  this  law  had 
an  influence  over  all  Italy.  But  we  muff  remem¬ 
ber  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  at  this  time : 
it  made  only  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  Italy  ; 
confequently  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  Italy 
was  affected  by  this  law,  and  by  the  time  of  ufu¬ 
capion  introduced  by  it.  For  it  never  took 
place  extra  ditionem  reipublicae  Romanae  $  it  never 
obtained  in  terris  fociorum,  or  in  the  provinces. 
Thefe  were  much  governed  by  their  own  proper 
laws,  and,  no  doubt,  had  each  their  own  rules 
about  prefcription.  Indeed  ’tis  probable,  though 
it  cannot  be  peremptorily  affirmed,  that,  after 
the  focial  war,  when  all  the  Italians  got  the  jus  ci- 
vitatis  Romanae ,  the  land  in  Italy  was  placed  inter 

*  L.  5.  ff.  de  ufurpationibip  et  ufucapionibns. 
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res  mancipi,  and  might  by  confequence  be  acquired 
by  ufucapion.  But  at  this  time  it  can  never  be  faid, 
there  was  no  order  or  fettled  police  in  Italy.  With 
much  lefs  reafon  can  it  be  faid,  that  there  was  no 
order  or  fettled  police  in  Italy  at  the  time  when 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  enabled,  fince  the 
Roman  territory  was  then  fo  confined. 

Besides,  Mr.  Hume  feems  to  have  not  obferved 
the  neceffary  diftindion  between  ufucapion  and 
prefcription,  and  to  think,  that  the  fhortnefs  of 
the  time  in  ufucapion  was  never  correded  till  the 
days  of  Jufiinian.  5Twas  much  otherwife.  For 
as  the  Roman  power  was  extended  over  a  wide 
trad  of  country,  and  the  law  of  ufucapion  did 
not  take  place  extra  ditionem  reipublicae  Romanae , 
hence  things  which  lay  without  this  limit,  could 
not  be  acquired  in  this  manner.  For  this  reafon, 
pojfeffw  or  praefcriptio  longi  temporis  was  introduced, 
by  which  the  property  of  lands  lying  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  were  not  capable  of  ufucapion, 
might  be  acquired.  Indeed  moft  part  of  modern 
lawyers  think,  this  longi  temporis poffeffio  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  emperors,  in  order  to  fupply  the  de- 
feds  of  ufucapion  •,  however,  tolerably  good  rea- 
fons  might  be  brought  to  prove  the  introdudion 
of  it  to  have  been  earlier  than  that  oi  the  monar¬ 
chy.  This  pofleffion  longi  temporis ,  as  it  differed 
in  many  refpeds  from  ujucapion ,  fo  efpecialiy  in 
the  length  of  time,  during  which  it  v/as  required 
that  the  pofleffion  flhould  be  continued.  Indeed 
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"tis  uncertain,  what  precife  length  of  time,  though 
it  feems  probable,  that  immemorial  poffeffion  was 
required  at  firft  ;  and  that  the  duration  of  this 
poffeffion  was  fhortened  by  degrees,  till  it  was  at 
laft  reduced  to  the  ftated  time  of  ten  years  in  pre¬ 
fence,  and  twenty  in  abfence. 

Thus  we  fee  how  fmall  a  way  the  law  of  usu¬ 
capion  extended  during  the  liberty  of  the  repu¬ 
blic,  and  efpecially  at  the  time  of  the  compofition 
of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  And  we  may  infer, 
that  there  was  not  in  Italy  at  that  time  fo  great 
rudenefs  and  barbarity,  as  Mr.  Hume  would  make 
us  believe. 

Indeed  the  preceeding  obfervations,  which  it 
was  neceffary  to  make,  in  order  to  fet  this  part  of 
his  argument  in  a  clear  light,  plainly  demonftrate, 
that  there  was  not  only  not  barbarity,  but  even  a 
molt  regular  and  well-ordered  police  among  the 
Romans  at  this  time,  fuch  as  may  make  fome  mo¬ 
dern  nations  not  a  little  afhamed. 

But  our  author  feems  to  have  conceived  fo  for¬ 
ty  an  opinion,  not  only  of  that  period,  when  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  compofed,  but  alfo 
of  all  the  more  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  on 
account  of  what  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  lierce- 
nefs  and  an  unfettled  condition,  as  to  imagine  * 
the  age  of  "  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  to  have  been 
“  more  populous  than  any  of  the  preceeding,  and 
“  the  only  period  in  which  the  weftern  part  of  the 

“  world 
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“  world  might  poffibly  contain  more  inhabitants 
“  than  at  prefent,  as  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman 
“  empire  was  then  civilized  and  cultivated,  fettled 
“  almoft  in  a  profound  peace,  both  foreign  and 
“  domeftic,  and  living  under  the  fame  regular  po- 
cc  lice  and  government,”  Thus  all  the  charming 
fcenes  of  more  remote  antiquity,  like  fome  fairy 
vifion  or  magic  inchantment,  evanifh  at  once-,  and 
inftead  of  Grecian  and  Roman  freedom  and  virtue, 
we  are  referred  to  an  oppreffive  defpotic  empire, 
as  the  moft  fertile  fource  of  populoufnefs. 

For.  what  reafon  fhould  we  fo  much  degrade 
the  times  of  liberty,  or  confider  even  the  in  oft 
fiourifhing  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
reigns  of  its  mildeft  and  moft  generous  princes,  in 
fuch  an  advantageous  light !  ’Tis  true,  'Trajan 
and  the  Antonines  were  among  the  beft  of  the  em¬ 
perors.  But  what  could  the  beft  emperors  do  in 
fuch  a  corrupted  ftate !  Thefe  princes  did  what 
they  could  to  alleviate  the  miferies  of  the  people, 
and  make  their  chains  more  eafy.  But  the  time 
to  fet  things  on  a  right  footing  was  paft ;  tyranny 
was  rivetted  -,  all  that  could  be  done  was  only  to 
moderate  its  fury.  It  was  impoflible  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  an  injured  and  oppreffed  world,  fink¬ 
ing  of  itfelf  by  the  depravity  of  its  manners, 
and  ripening  fail  for  that  deftrudtion  which  at 
length  was  brought  upon  it  by  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarous  nations. 

3T  is 
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5Tis  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greateft  mo¬ 
dern  authors*.  That  “  all  extenlive  governments, 
“  efpecially  abfolute  monarchies,  are  deftrudtive 
“  to  populoufnefs,  and  contain  a  fecret  vice  and 
tc  poifon.”  The  maxim  is  infallibly  true,  and 
what  our  author  f  has  allowed  concerning  enormous 
cities,  “  That  they  are  deftrudtive  to  lbciety,  be- 
“  get  vice  and  diforder  of  ail  kinds,  ftarve  the 
“  remoter  provinces,  and  even  ftarve  thetftfelves/' 
may  be  affirmed  with  better  reafon  of  enormous 
and  over-grown  governments,  efpecially  if  they 
are  abfolute  monarchies. 

In  particular,  this  maxim  will  be  found  true, 
with  refpect  to  the  Roman  monarchy,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  deftrudtive  and  tyrannical  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  Where  do  we  read  of  fuch  ge¬ 
nuine  and  undrfguifed  tyrants,  as  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  ?  Where  can  we  find  fo  great  folly, 
madnefs  or  cruelty,  as  appears  in  the  characters 
and  conduct  of  the  immediate  fucceffors  of  AugU- 
Jlus  ?  Nay,  what  was  this  celebrated  Auguftus 
himfelf,  but  a  mod  cruel  and  treacherous  fub- 
verter  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  who  pro- 
fcribed  and  cut  off  the  beft  and  moft  worthy  of  the 
Romans  ;  flopping  at  nothing,  however  wicked 
and  unjuft,  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  fovereign  powers 
and  afterwards  betaking  himfelf  to  more  popular 
and  moderate  councils,  rather  from  cunning  and 

I  i  fear 

*  The  author  of  L’efprit  dcs  loix,  livre  23,  chap.  19. 
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fear  of  Roman  bravery,  and  a  dread  even  of  the 
faint  remainder  of  the  antient  fpirit,  as  his  chara¬ 
cter  gives  us  juft  title  to  prefume,  than  out  of 
love  to  Rome  ?  But  he  and  his  more  immediate 
fucceffors  quite  extinguilhed  the  Roman  fpirit  and 
liberty.  So  that  before  the  milder  and  more  mo¬ 
derate  emperors  came  to  the  helm,  oppreffion 
and  tyranny  had  been  fo  deeply  rooted,  fuch 
cruelties  had  been  exercifed  in  Rome ,  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces  had  been  accuftomed  to  fuch 
a  flavifh  fubjeCtion,  that  the  beft  princes  could  on¬ 
ly  give  a  little  eafe  to  the  diftreffed  people  during 
their  own  time  ;  but  could  never  prevent  the  fatal 
effeCts  of  fuch  an  abfolute  and  arbitrary  power, 
exercifed  without  any  legal  check  or  controul,  by 
the  emperor’s  minifters  and  favourites  in  Rome , 
and  by  their  emiffaries  who  were  commiffioned  to 
the  provinces. 

From  whence  can  we  imagine  fo  arbitrary  and 
defpotic  an  empire  could  produce  fuch  a  populouf- 
nefs,  as  furpaffed  whatever  had  been  feen  in  more 
antient  times  ?  Is  it  from  the  contemplation  of 
fuch  a  government  in  itfelf,  and  of  the  confe- 
quences  naturally  flowing  from  its  forms  and  con- 
ftitution  ?  In  all  defpotic  governments,  whether 
under  a  I’nrkijh  or  Roman  emperor,  or  under  fuch 
milder  tyrants,  as,  though  unlimited  by  the  people, 
fometimes  deign  to  fet  limits  to  themfelves  ;  peace 
commonly  degenerates  into  indolence  ;  order  is 
nothing  but  the  dread  of  the  tyrant’s  power  ;  as 

there 
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there  is  little  fecurity,  induftry  feldom  flourilhes  : 
nay,  it  is  dangerous  for  any  to  be  adtive  or 
eminent,  left  they  become  fufpedted,  or  awaken 
the  jealoufy  or  avarice  either  of  the  tyrant  or  of  his 
minifters.  But  how  can  populoufnefs  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  nations  deftitute  of  induftry  and  adtivity ! 

Or  is  it  from  the  happy  influence  of  other  de- 
fpotic  governments,  that  we  would  conclude,  the 
Roman  empire  to  have  been  fo  extremely  populous  ? 
Where  are  fuch  examples  to  be  found  ?  or  where 
can  an  inftance  be  produced,  from  whence  it  will 
appear,  that  the  number  of  the  people  adtually  in- 
creafed  under  fuch  an  empire  ? 

Or  can  we  draw  fuch  a  conclufion  from  the 
accounts  that  are  given  us  by  thofe  authors  who 
lived  under  th t Roman  empire?  The  belt  authorities 
and  founder  teftimonies  are  on  the  other  fide,  and 
reprefent  both  Italy  and  the  provinces  as  in  a  de¬ 
clining  ftate.  We  fcarce  need  any  ftronger  proofs 
of  this,  than  what  our  author  himfelf  hath  ob- 
ferved  in  his  political  difcourfe:  lor  he  hath  ad¬ 
mitted  *,  That  though  “  ali  antient  authors  tell 
“  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  flux  of  flaves  to 
“  Italy  from  the  remoter  provinces,  — -  yet  the 
“  number  of  people  increafed  not  in  Italy  *,  and  wri. 
“  ters  complain  of  the  continual  decay  of  induftry 
“  and  agriculture.”  He  hath  alfo  taken  notice  T, 
That  “  there  was  much  land  uncultivated,  and 


*  P.  168, 
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44  put  to  no  manner  of  ufe”  in  the  days  of  Perti- 
nax \  and  that  it  was  afcribed  as  a  great  praife  to 
this  emperor,  that  “  he  allowed  every  one  to  take 
fuch  land,  either  in  Italy ,  or  elfewhere,  and 
44  cultivate  it  as  he  pleafed,  without  paying  any 
44  taxes.'5  He  acknowledges  likewife,  44  That 
“  this  correfponds  very  ill  with  an  idea  of  extreme 
44  populoufnefs.”  Now,  the  age  of  Pertinax  ap¬ 
proached  very  near  to  that  period  of  antiquity  which 
he  pitches  on  as  moll  populous  ■,  for  Pertinax  luc- 
ceeded  after  the  fliort  reign  of  Commodity ,  the  fon 
of  Antoninus  philo fophus.  He  hath  further  remarked 
from  Vopifcus  *,  That  44  there  was  in  Etruria 
much  fertile  land  uncultivated,  which  theempe- 
44  ror  Aurelian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyards, 
44  in  order  to  furnifh  the  Roman  people  with  a  gra- 
f4  tuitous  diftribution  of  wine  and  confefles,  that: 
this  was  44  a  very  proper  expedient  to  difpeople  ftili 
44  farther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
44  territories.”  He  hath  alfo  admitted,  that  “  when 
44  the  Roman  authors  complain,  that  Italy ,  which  i 

44  formerly  exported  corn,  became  dependent  on  i 

45  all  the  provinces  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never 
44  afcribe  this  alteration  to  the  increafe  of  its  inha- 

*  '  *  J 

44  bitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  tillage  and  agricub 
?4  ture  f.”  Why  therefore  ihould  we  imagine  fuch « 
luperior  populoufnefs  to  have  arifen  from  the  Romam 
empire.  If  Italy  itfelf  declined  in  every  thing  that:! 
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was  good,  what  may  we  imagine  was  the  cafe  of 
the  provinces,  wafted  and  plundered  by  rapacious 
governors  ? 

Besides  thefe  documents  of  the  languifhing 
ftate  of  Italy,  taken  from  our  author  himfeif,  we 
have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  declenfion  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  comparative  fcarcity  of  mankind  under 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  teftimony  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  *,  an  author  who  had  the  belt  opportunities 
of  being  well  acquainted  both  with  Grecian  and 
Roman  affairs.  Indeed  Mr.  Hume  excepts  both 
to  the  treatife  in  which  this  teftimony  is  contained, 
on  fufpicion  that  it  is  not  the  genuine  work  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  -j-  •,  and  alfo  to  the  manner  in  which  Plu¬ 
tarch  has  declared  his  opinion.  But  neither  ex¬ 
ception  feems  well  founded. 

The  paflage  in  Plutarch  may  be  interpreted  to 
Signify  pretty  much  what  our  author  would  have 


f  De  oraculorum  defedu. 

f  V/hatever  fufpicions  our  author  may  have  entertained, 
that  this  little  piece  was  not  the  genuine  produdion  of  Plu¬ 
tarch,  it  has  ail  the  appearance  of  an  antient  work.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  Suidas  (on  the  word  Lamprias),  Lamprias ,  the  fon  of 
Plutarch,  composed  a  catalogue  of  his  father's  writings. 
Which  catalogue  has  been  publifhed  feverai  times,  particu¬ 
larly  by  Fahricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grteca.  In  it  mention 
is  made  of  the  treatife,  De  oraculorum  defeciu :  nor  is  that  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions,  which  appears  among  the  perfons  who  are 
introduced  as  fpeakers  in  this  dialogue,  nor  the  difference 
between  their  opinions,  and  the  opinions  which  prevail  at 
prefent,  a  fufficient  ground  on  which  we  ought  to  call  in 
its  authenticity* 
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it*, “that  the  iiience  of  the  oracles  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  prefent  defolation  of  the  world,  proceeding 
from  former  wars  and  factions  •,  which  common 
calamity  was  more  Jenfibly  felt  in  Greece  than  in 
any  other  country,  infomuch  that  the  whole  could 
fcarce  at  prefent  furnifh  out  3000  warriours,  fuch 
as  were  fent  to  the  battle  of  Plataea  by  the  fingle 
city  of  Megara  5  the  gods  therefore,  who  affedt 
works  of  dignity  and  importance,  have  fupprefled 
many  of  their  oracles,  and  deign  not  to  ufe  fo  ma¬ 
ny  interpreters  of  their  will  to  fo  diminutive  a 
people  ft.” 

Here  we  have  a  clear  and  exprefs  teftimony, 
that  there  was  a  remarkable  fcarcity  of  people  in 
the  age  of  Plutarch ,  in  comparifon  of  more  an- 
tient  times  ;  and  that  this  was  efpecially  fenfibly  felt 
in  Greece  t,  Indeed  Plutarch  has  not  exprefsly  affigned 
the  extenfive  dominion  of  the  Romans  for  the  caufe 
of  this  fcarcity,  but  afcribes  it  to  the  former  wars 
and  factions ;  all  which,  Mr.  Hume  fays,  were 
quieted  by  the  Roman  arms. 

But  it  is  plain,  firfi,  that  whatever  Plutarch  i- 
magined  was  the  caufe  of  this  depopulation  of  the 
wo  rid,  his  teftimony  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
fact  is  moft  exprefs.  Secondly ,  That  however 
much  he  might  have  been  convinced,  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  Roman  empire,  he  had  good 

reafons 

*  P.  257. 

-J-  De  oraculorum  defectu,  p.  413,  414. 

J  Polit.  difc.  p.  256,  257. 
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reafons  not  to  attack  the  Romans  direbfly,  or  to  a- 
fcribe  the  deftrubfcion  of  the  world  to  Roman  power. 
As  he  had  lived  long  at  Rome ,  had  been  well  ufed 
by  the  Romans ,  and  not  a  little  favoured  by  one 
of  the  emperors,  he  might  not  have  thought  it 
proper,  perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  fafe,  it 
might  have  looked  like  fedition,  to  afilgn  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  for  a  caufe  of  the  decay  of  the  world. 
He  had  reafon  therefore  to  exprefs  himfelf  only  in 
general  terms  •,  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  had  no  view  to  thofe  wars,  by  which  the 
Romans  fubdued  the  world.  Thefe  wars  had  been 
more  deftrubfcive  than  any  other.  Thofe  among 
the  free  fcates  of  Greece ,  and  thofe  between  the 
tribes  in  Gaul  and  Spain  often  indeed  let  a  little- 
blood,  fometimes  perhaps  pretty  plentifully;  but 
on  the  whole,  did  not  do  any  very  ccnfiderable 
harm  :  at  lead  they  were  not  near  fo  deftrubtive  ei¬ 
ther  as  thofe  other  wars,  in  which  the  Romans  with 
an  unrelenting  hand  deftroyed  the  Italian  {fates 
and  the  nations  in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  or  as  the  many 
bloody  battles  which  were  fought  for  power  and 
dominion  among  their  leaders,  and  which  equally 
affebted  thernfelves,  and  the  provinces  and  dates 
they  had  conquered,  viz.  thofe  between  Marius  and 
Sylla ,  between  Caefar  and  Pompey ,  between  Caefar 
and  the  remaining  chiefs  of  the  republican  party,  be¬ 
tween  thole  who  put  Caefar  to  death  and  the  Tri¬ 
umvirate,  and  between  Antony  and  Offavianus . 
Compared  with  thefe  more  deftrubtive  wars,  the 

former 
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former  wars  among  the  free  ft  ate  s  were  but  little 
fkirmifhes  j  accordingly,  while  there  were  no  other, 

Y 

Greece  and  the  other  provinces  abounded  in  people. 
In  truth,  the  moft  pernicious  effedt  which  attended 
them,  feems  to  have  been  the  difunion  of  thefe  lef- 
fer  ftates  among  themfelves ;  for,  by  thefe  divi- 
fions,  all  of  them,  in  their  different  turns,  fell  a 
prey  to  Roman  tyranny.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  believed, 
that  Plutarch  had  no  view  to  fuch  deftrudtive  wars, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  deftrudtion  of  the  world, 
and  the  defolation  of  his  country.  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  agree  w'ith  our  author  in  thinking*,  “  that  P/a - 
“  t arch's  reafoning  is  diredtly  contrary  to  the  in- 
6‘  ference  which  is  drawn  from  the  fact  he  advan- 
“  ces,”  fince  he  does  not  exclude  the  wars,  by 
which  the  Romans  wafted  and  deftroyed  the  world. 
But  though  he  had  been  miftaken  in  affigning  the 
reafons  of  the  fadt,  this  would  not  invalidate  the 
truth  of  the  fadt  itfelf,  which  he  affirms  fo  ex- 
prefsly,  and  which  indeed  is  fo  well  eftablifned  from 
all  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times. 

Again,  when  Plutarch  obferves,  that  the  ca¬ 
lamitous  defolation  of  the  world  was  more  fenfibly 
felt  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country,  it  is  nos 
neceffary  to  underftand  him,  as  if  he  meant  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  a  worfe  condition  or 
were  more  cruelly  treated  by  the  Romans  than  o- 
ther  conquered  nations.  This  feems  to  be  the 
fenfe  in  which  our  author  underftands  his  words. 

But 
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But  they  are  capable  of  this  other  interpretation, 

4  that  as  the  Greeks  had  been  fo  numerous  in  pre¬ 
ceding  ages,  had  flourifhed  i'o  much,  and  had 
lhewed  themfelves  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  Barbari¬ 
ans ,  their  prefent  depopulation  was  more  evident, 
more  remarkable,  and  more  fenfiblv  felt.’  Indeed 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  flourifliing  condition  of 
Greece  in  antient  times  j  on  the  number  of  fine  ci¬ 
ties  with  which  it  abounded  on  the  poiitenefs^ 
learning,  and  freedom  of  fpirit5  which  fo  eflen- 
tially  diftinguifhed  its  inhabitants  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  ;  we  muft  necefiarily  confefs,  that  Phi- 
tank's  obfervation  is  ftiSi  true  ;  and  that  the  de- 
ftruftion,  in  which  any  of  thofe  ftates  that  flourifh- 
ed  m oft  of  old  are  involved,  is  molt  remarkable, 
and  moft  fenfibly  felt  in  Greece  even  at  this  day. 

Nor  is  it  neceffary  with  our  author  to  interpret 
Plutarch  fo  ftri&ly,  as  if  there  had  been  at  that 
time  only  3000  men  in  all  Greece  able  to  bear 
arms.  Nothing  more  can  be  intended,  than  that 
the  Greeks  were  dwindled  into  a  diminutive  nation, 
in  'comparifon  of  what  they  had  been  formerly  5 
and  that  in  all  their  cities  there  were  not  perhaps 
3000  good  foldiers,  fuch  as  the  ftngle  city  of  Me- 
gar  a  could  have  furnifhed  in  the  Median  war 
Thus  Plutarch's  teft imony  is  cleared  from  thofe 

K  k  difficulties 

*  The  word  fawns  which  is'  ufed  by  Plutarch ,  f-gnifles 
fuch  a i  were  compleatly  armed,  or  carried  the  heavieft  arms*’ 
in  whom  the  antients  placed  their  greateft  confidence* 
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difficulties  which  had  fo  much  perplexed  our  au¬ 
thor  *. 

These  teftimonies  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  are 
fo  full  and  exprefs,  and  conclude  fo  ftrongly  a- 
gainft  the  happy  influence  of  the  Roman  empire, 
that  our  author  will  not  be  found  to  have  brought 
any  thing  fo  weighty  on  the  other  fide  :  for  we 
ought  never .  to  put  the  loofe  and  rhetorical  de¬ 
clamations  of  fuch  a  fiery  paffionate  author  as 
Dertullian  -j-,  or  the  flattering  oration  of  the  fo- 

phift 

*  This  teflimony  of  Plutarch ,  concerning  the  fupericr 
populoufnefs  of  Greece  and  other  antient  nations,  before  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  exactly  agreeable  to 
what  we  obferved  from  Diodorus  Siculus ,  p.  35th  of  the  dif¬ 
fer  tat  ion. 

In  the  treatife,  de  anima ,  cap.  30.  Pertullian  feems  to  have 
no  intention  of  comparing  the  populoufnefs  of  the  world, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  with  that  of  the  period  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  which  immediately  preceeded  it,  while  the  fmaller  repu¬ 
blics  were  fubfifting.  The  comparifon  is  made  between  the 
age  in  which  Tertullian  lived,  and  the  firft  ages,  while  man¬ 
kind  were  wandering  up  and  down  in  an  unfettled,  barba¬ 
rous  and  uncultivated  manner,  before  governments  were  re¬ 
gularly  formed  or  firmly  efiablifhed.  The  argument  he  is 
treating,  requires  no  more  than  that  mankind  fhould  have 
increafed  greatly,  and  were  much  more  numerous  at  that 
time,  than  at  the  beginning;  which  he  obferves  was  true,  even 
according  to  profane  hifiory :  and  for  this  reafon  he  argues, 
that  fince  mankind  have  multiplied  fo  greatly  above  what 
they  were  at  firft,  and  their  numbers  are  fo  unequal  in  diffe¬ 
rent  ages,  the  living  could  not  be  produced  from  the ‘dead, 
but  a  new  foul  mull  be  produced  at  the  formation  of  each 

body, 4 
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phift  Ariftides  *,  in  balance  with  the  more  cool 
and  fedate  judgment  of  Plutarch. 

Great  regard  indeed  would  be  due  to  Strabo , 
Polybius  and  Pliny ,  if  their  authority  could  be 
quoted,  to  fupport  what  our  author  infers  from 
T ertullian  and  Ariftides.  But  when  the  paffages  to 
which  he  refers  are  duly  corifidered,  this  will  be 
found  not  to  be  the  cafe. 

As  for  Strabo ,  it  is  evident,  that  in  feveral 
places  of  his  geography  he  takes  notice,  how 
much  feme  mighty  ftates  were  decayed  in  his  age, 
and  how  much  the  number  of  their  citizens  was 
diminished  -f\  This  ought  to  have  more  weight, 
and  is  a  clearer  proof  of  his  opinion  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  than  a  few  paffages,  in  which  he  pays  a  flight 
compliment  to  that  empire  under  which  he  lived. 
For  all,  that  he  obferves  in  his  fourth  book  concern¬ 
ing 

body.  Such  an  argument  has  no  relation  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  but  would  have  been  equally  good  at  any  other  period 
removed  at  a  diftance  from  the  firfl  ages. 

*  This  oration,  or  encomium  upon  Ro?ne  and  the  Roman 
empire,  may  juilly  be  called  flattering  ;  for  the  fophiib  feenas 
to  have  aimed  at  no  other  thing,  but  to  difparage  antiquity, 
and  prefer  every  thing  in  the  Roman  empire,  to  every  thing 
that  proceeded.  However  he  does  not,  either  in  the  pafiage 
quoted  by  our  author,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  dedama-. 
tion,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  diredlly  mention  a  greater 
populoufnefs ;  but,  tho’  he  had  done  it,  the  manner  and  vi¬ 
able  delign  of  the  whole  piece,  is  fufflcient  to  fhew  how 
little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  on  his  opinion  concerning  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Roman  empire, 
f  Differtation,  P,  35,  36. 
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ing  thofe  Gauls  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marfeilles ,  is  only,  that  the  fuperior  power  of  the 
Romans  had  obliged  feme  of  the  Barbarians  to  lay 
afide  their  arms,  and  to  betake  themfelves  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Hume  obferves  concerning  “  the 
*e  fuperior  police  of  the  Romans, vAsh.  regard  to  the 
“  finances  of  Egypt ,  above  that  of  its  former  ma- 
narchs  *,  ”it  is  evident  indeed  from  that  paffage  of 
Strabo  'nmcb.ht  cites,  that  the  revenues  of  Egypt  a- 
mounted  to  a  far  larger  fum  than  they  had  done  in 
former  times.  But  this  is  no  certain  fign,  that  the 
people  were  richer  or  more  happy.  This  might,  and 
in  all  probability  did  arife  from  hence,  that  the 
people  of  Egypt  were  burdened  with  more  grievous 
taxes.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reafon,  why  “  the 
64  tow'n  Mareia  near  Alexandria ,  which  was  for- 
merly  a  large  city, had  dwindled  into  a  village:” 

which  our  author  obferves  p  from  Athenaeus  (lib.  x, 

*’  -  -  *  ■  * 

cap.  25. ). 

Neither  can  it  be  proved  from  Strabo  and  Po¬ 
lybius,  that  the  Greeks  were  well  treated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  t-  In  reality,  there  was  nothing  but  artifice 
and  affeftatipn  in  their  feeming  moderation.  The 
Romans  were  not  only  a  warlike  people,  but  ma¬ 
naged  with  much  art  and  addrefs.  In  odious 
cafes,  or  when  their  intereft.  or  the  neceffity  of 

T  ‘  their 

*  i  '  a 

-  ^  Poli£,  difco  p.  25  J,  -  : 
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their  affairs  required  it,  no  people  could  better 
cover  their  oppreffion  with  fpecious  appearances, 
or  more  dextroudy  affedt  to  be  gentle  and  equi¬ 
table.  They  aftedted  in  particular  an  uncommon 
regard  for  the  Greeks ,  and  pretended  to  leave 
them  in  pofleffion  of  their  former  laws  and  li¬ 
berty.  This  is  fometimes  taken  notice  of  by 
Strabo ,  Polybius ,  and  other  hiftorians,  who  lived 
under  their  empire.  But  at  bottom  there  was 
nothing  fmcere,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
vffiole  of  their  j conduct  taken  together.  ’Tis  true, 
Polybius  was  able,  by  his  intereft  with  forne  of 
the  great  men  of  Rome ,  to  alleviate  the  arnidtions 
of  his  country,  and  to  fettle  fome  good  regulations, 
after  the  Achaeans  were  fubdued*.  Yet  Greece 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  Roman  Praetor ;  in  which 
ft  ate  it  continued  till  the  reign  of  Nero  y,  who  ei¬ 
ther  through  the  advice  of  fome  of  the  good 
men  who  governed  him  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  or  in  fome  of  his  capricious  humours 
afterwards,  reftored  it  to  its  liberty,  or  rather  to  an 
empty  name  of  liberty.  However  empty  as  it 
was,  the  Greeks  were  not  fuffered  to  enjoy  it  long, 
being  foon  reduced  to  their  former  fubjediion  by 
Vefpa/ian.  And  though  after  the  deftruction  of  Co.- 
riuth ,  and  the  fettlementofthe  affairs  oHAcbaia,  they 

enjoyed 

f  Paufania?  in  Achaici^ 

A  ,  »  A  . i.  •'  ■  •/  *  v  .  ..  r  t 

+  Ibidem,  “ 
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enjoyed  a  little  refpite  from  war  ;  this  was  only  a 
breathing  time.  Greece,  like  all  the  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces,  was  foon  involved  in  ali  the  calamities 
which  attend  a  conquered  people.  What  liberty 
was  allowed  the  conquered  nations,  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  laws,  and  obferve  their  an- 
tient  inftitutions,  was  only  a  Ihadow  without  the 
fubitance.  The  good  effects  of  fuch  a  permiffion 
wrere  far  overbalanced  by  the  oppreffion  of  the 
Roman  governors.  In  Ihort,  the  Romans  were 
Haves  thetnfelves  ;  and  can  we  imagine  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces  could  have  been  in  a  better  con¬ 
dition  ! 

The  Grecian  ftates  fell  into  a  languifhing  con¬ 
dition  from  the  tern  of  Philip's  and  Alexander's  con- 
quefts.  So  fatal  is  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring 
monarchy,  governed  by  able  councils,  when  it  in¬ 
termeddles  in  the  affairs  of  popular  ftates,  and  by 
railing  up  fadtions  among  them,  fets  them  in  op- 
pofition  to  one  another.  ’Twas  thus  that  Philip 
weakened  the  ftates  of  Greece ,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  their  ruin.  But  they  declined  fgr  more 
fpeedily  and  remarkably  after  the  Rom, an  con- 
quefts.  It  would  therefore  be  not  a  little  furpriling, 
jf  fo  able  and  judicious  an  hiftorian  as  Polybius 
fnould  be  found  ftippoling,  that  “  Greece  had  be- 
“  come  more  profperous  and  flourilhing  after  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Roman  yoke  *.  The  pafiage 
referred  to  is  fo  far  from  proving  their  riches  or  • 

populoufnefss 


f  Political  difcourfes,  p.  257, 
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populoufnefs,  that  it  is  introduced  by  Polybius  to 
prove  their  poverty,  and  that  all  the  goods  of  Fe- 
loponnefus  were  not  worth  6000  talents,  or 
1,162,500  /.  Polybius3 s  words  are  *,  <c  For  not  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  times,  in  which  the  affairs  of  Pe- 
cc  loponnefus  were  entirely  ruined,  partly  by  the 
6i  kings  of  Macedon ,  but  chiefly  by  a  feries  of  civil 
“  wars  :  even  in  our  days,  in  which  all  the  frates 
live  in  peace  and  good  agreement,  and  imagine 
u  themfelves  to  be  fo  entirely  happy, fo  great  a  fum 
u  (as  6000  talents)  could  not  be  made  up  out  of  all 
“  their  goods,  abftradting  from  the  bodies 
meaning  the  price  of  the  inhabitants,  if  they  were 
fold  for  (laves.  From  which  it  is  evident,  that 
Polybius  is  comparing,  not  the  condition  of  Greece 
before  the  days  of  Philip ,  with  its  condition  in  his 
own  age  ;  but  the  troubled  and  unfettled  date  of 
Peloponnefus  during  the  Achaean  wars,  with  that 
fhort  breathing  time  it  enjoyed,  when  thefe  wars 
had  juft  ceafed.  3Tis  natural  for  a  people  to  think 
themfelves  very  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
after  deftruftive  wars.  This  is  all  which  is  faid 
by  Polybius.  For  he  is  far  from  fuppofing,  that 
the  Greeks  were  happier,  richer,  or  more  populous, 
than  they  had  been  before  the  days  of  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander.  How  can  we  imagine  that  fiich 
a  fuppofition  would  be  found  in  a  writer,  who  not 
only  knew  that  a  Roman  army  had  ravaged  Achaia, 
and  dilTolved  the  Achaean  league,  but  was  him- 

felf 
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felf  an  eye-wknefs  of  the  barbarous  deftru&ion 

Corinth  *  !  ■ 


•As  for  the  paffages  quoted  from  Pliny ,  one  of 
them  rather  makes  againft  our  author’s  hypothecs  •, 
for  in  it  Pliny  gives  the  preference  to  the  antienc 


world  f.  He  admits  indeed,  that  the  Roman  em¬ 


pire 


*  Strabo,  lib.  8. 


f  Iliad  fatis  mirari  non  queo,  interilTe  quarundem  memo* 
mm  ;  atque  etiam  nominum,  quae  audores  prodidere,  nobi- 
tiam.  Quis  enim  non  communicato  orbe  terrarum,  majeiia- 
te  Romani  imperii  profeciffe  vitam  putet  commercio  rerum 
ac  focietate  feftae  pads,  omniaque  etiam  quae  occulta  ante 
fuerant,  in  promifcuo  ufu  fada  ?  At  bercule  non  reperiuntur 
qui  norunt  multa  ab  antiquis  prodita :  tanto  prifcorum  cura* 
fertilior,  aut  induftria  felicior  fuit,  ante  millia  annorum  inter 
principia  literarum  Hefiodo  praecepta  agricolis  pandere  orfa, 
fubfecutifque  non  paucis  hanc  curam  ejus,  unde  nobis  crevk 
labor.  Quippe  cum  requirenda  lint  non  folum  poflea  in- 
venta,  verum  etiam  ea  quae  invenerant  prifci,  deiidia  inter- 
necione  rerum  memoriae  indiida,  cujus  fomni  caufas  quis 
alias  quam  publicas  munai  invenerit  ?  Niroirum  alii  iubiere 
ritus,  circaque  alia  mentes  hominum  detinentur,  et  avaritiae 
tantum  artes  coluntur.  Antea  inclufis  gentium  imperils  ‘m- 
tra  ipfas,  ideoque  et  ingeniis,  quadam  fterilitate  fortixnae,  ne- 
cefTe  erat  anirni  bona  exercere  :  regefque  innumeri  honore' 
artium  colebantur,  et  in  ollentatione  has  praeferebant,  opem 
et  immortalitatcm  fibi  per  illas  prorogari  arbitrages.  Quare 
abundabant  et  praemia  et  opera  vitae.  Pofteris  laxitas  mun- 
di  et  rerum  amplitudo  damno  fuit,  poll:  quam  fenator  cenfn 
legi  coeptus,  judex  fieri  cenfu,  magiftratum  ducemque  nil 
magis  exornare  quam  cenfus :  poftquam  coepere  orbitas  in 
audoritate  fumma  et  potentia  eife,  captatio  in  quaeftu  ferti- 
liffimo,  ac  fola  gaudia  in  poffidendo  3  peffum  iere  vitae  pre- 
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pire  had  produced  greater  inequality  of  fortune, 
greater  riches,  a  more  general  peace,  and  had 
opened  a  more  free  communication  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  But  his  expreflions  are  far  from  infinuating, 
that  it  had  done  fervice  upon  the  whole,  either  by 
making  men  more  happy,  virtuous  or  numerous, 
or  by  advancing  the  beft  and  nobleft  arts  of  life. 
On  the  contrary,  he  takes  notice,  that  it  had  in¬ 
troduced  greater  luxury  and  vice :  and  which 
ought  efpecially  to  be  remarked,  had  made  riches 
fo  neceiTary,  that  a  family  was  efteemed  a  bur¬ 
den  and  a  difadvantage,  as  it  increafed  ex¬ 
pence  ;  and  that  the  want  of  children,  by  leflen- 
ing  expence,  added  a  dignity,  and  gave  greater 
power  and  influence.  An  author  of  thefe  fenti- 
roents  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  believed,  that 
the  Roman  empire  produced  greater  numbers  of 
people  than  the  antient  governments. 

L  1  As 

tia  :  omnefque  a  maxima  bono  liberals  diftae  artes  in  con- 
trarium  cecidere,  ac  fervitute  fola  proilci  caeptum  :  hanc 
alius  alio  modo,  et  in  aliis  adorare,  eodcrn  tamen  haben- 
di  quo  eat  fpes  omnium  tendente  voto.  Paffim  vero  etiairt 
egregii  aliena  vitia  quam  bona  fua  colere  malle.  Ergo  her- 
cuie  voluptas  vivere  coepit,  vita  ipfa  defiit.  Sed  nos  obli- 
terata  quoque  fcrutabimur. 

Plin.  nat.  hill.  lib.  14.  in  procemio. 

>• 

As  the  exfrejjion, ,  voluptas  vivere  coepit,  vita  ipfa  defiit,  figni- 
fes,  that  the  true  tafce  of  living  <was  loft  by  the  prevalence  of  feu¬ 
dality  ;  if  Pliny  intended  tofgnify  further ,  that  voluptuoufnefi 
abridged  the  term  of  human  life y  he  could  not  be  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  latte r  refinements  were  favourable  to  populoufneju 
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As  to  the  other  paffage  *  quoted  by  our  author, 
it  proves  nothing  but  the  vanity  of  the  Romans , 
who  called  the  flavilh  fubjeftion  of  the  world  to 
their  empire  humanity,  and  cultior  vitae  ufus , 
imagining,  like  fo  many  among  the  moderns, 
that  their  own  times  and  manners  were  preferable 
to  all  that  had  gone  before  them.  But  neither  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  nature  and  forms  of 
their  government,  nor  from  the  hiftory  of  the 
times,  will  this  appear  to  be  the  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  the  deftruction  of  the  world  feems 
greatly  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  fmaller  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  eftablilhment  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire. 

*  Terra  omnium  terrarum  alumna  eadem  et  parens,  numine 
Deum  eleda,  quae  coelum  ipfum  clarius  faceret,  fparsa  con» 
gregaret  imperia,  ritufque  molliret :  et  tot  populorum  'difcordes 
ferafque  linguas  fermonis  commercio  contraheret  ad  collo- 
quia,  et  humanitatem  liomini  daret,  breviterque  una  cunc- 
tarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret. 

Plin.  nat.  hift.  lib.  3.  cap.  5. 

Part  II. 

Sect.  2. 

The  humour  of  blaming  the  pall,  and  admi¬ 
ring  the  prefent,  is  ftrongly  rooted  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  has  an  influence  even  on  perfons  endued 
with  the  profoundeft  judgment  and  moil  extenfive 

learning. 
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learning.  Cuftom  gives  ian&ion  to  thofe  man¬ 
ners  which  are  molt  common,  though  perhaps 
the  moft  ridiculous,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  form 
unprejudiced  opinions  concerning  them.  Do  not 
mankind  generally  prefer  the  opinions,  the  arts, 
and  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  live  to 
all  others  ?  Whether  this  inclination  arifes  from 
vanity,  or  from  a  weaknefs  and  narrownefs  of 
mind,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  us  to  form  di- 
ItinCt  conceptions  of  diftant  ages,  and  of  manners 
different  from  our  own  ;  the  inclination  itfelf  is 
vilible.  ’Twas  thus  that  the  Romans  imagined 
their  empire  had  been  ferviceable  to  mankind  ; 
’tis  thus  that  fo  many  among  the  moderns  conceive 
fo  favourably  of  the  benefits  arifing  from  trade  and 
manufactures,  as  if  in  all  cafes,  without  exception, 
they  contributed  no  lefs  to  render  the  world  popu¬ 
lous,  than  to  add  to  the  commodioufnefs  of  life. 
But  in  truth  it  will  be  found,  that  there  may  be 
fuch  an  extenfive  trade,  and  fuch  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
nufactures,  as  will  render  the  world  lefs  populous, 
and  prevent  the  increafe  of  mankind. 

This  argument  has  been  partly  confidered  al¬ 
ready,  and  the  effeCts  of  fimplicity  and  refinement 
fet  forth  in  the  differ t ation* however,  as  it  is  a 
material  part  of  the  queftion,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  add  a  few  other  ftrokes,  to  obviate  any  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  fuggefted  in  the  political 
difcourfe.  By 

^  l5*  I9l  20,  21,  22,  23,  24?  25*  2-6,  ZJ  y  28,  $0, 

31* 
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By  fuch  a  fimplicity  of  life  and  manners,  as  is 
maintained  to  be  favourable  to  populoufnefs,  is 
to  be  underftood,  not  a  favage  fiercenefs  or  barba¬ 
rity,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  arts,  fuch  as  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  nations,  before 
focieties  were  regularly  formed,  but  fuch  as  is 
confiftent  with  many  improvements,  nay,  fup- 
pofes  the  moft  neceffary  arts  to  be  brought  to  a 
good  degree  of  perfection.  ’Tis  fuch  a  fimplicity 
as  actually  obtained  among  many  antient  nations, 
when  every  family  carefully  cultivated  its  own 
little  field,  and  mankind  were  almoft  wholly  int- 
'ployed  in  agriculture,  and  its  attendant  arts,  being 
little  acquainted  with  trade  or  merchandize,  and 
entirely  ftrangers  to  luxury  or  magnificence  in 
living. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fnew,  that  fuch  a 
fimplicity  of  life  and  manners  would  make  a  nation 
more  virtuous,  and  by  confequence  more  happy. 
But  the  debate  does  not  turn  on  this  point,  nor 
do  we  inquire  which  ol  the  two  ftates,  the  fimple 
or  the  refined,  is  moil  eligible  in  itfelf,  or  moft 
fluted  to  our  tafte  at  prefent,  after  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  more  refined  ;  or  which  me¬ 
thod  is  moft  effectual  to  infpire  a  flothful  barba¬ 
rous  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  opulentlu- 
xurious  commercial  nation,  with  the  love  ol  indu- 
ftry.  The  only  qdeftion  is,  v/hether  fimplicity  or 
refinement  renders  a  country  moft  populous  ?  and 

addicted  to  pafturage  and 

agriculxqrq 
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agriculture  (as  many  of  the  antient  nations  were) 
muft  not  be  more  numerous  by  their  induftry  of 
this  kind,  than  moft  other  commercial  nations  by 
their  extenfive  trade  and  operofe  manufactures  ? 

Nov/,  viewing  things  in  this  light,  the  ex¬ 
amples  our  author  brings  of  antient  fimplicity, 
viz.  that  the  only  garb  of  the  antients,  both  for 
males  and  females,  was  very  fimple  *  ;  that  the 
city  of  Athens  was  fully  as  populous  before  the 
Median  war,  as  at  any  time  after  it ;  that  its 
citizens  applied  themfelves  to  pafturage  and  agri¬ 
culture,  avoided  an  extenfive  trade,  and  were  a- 
verfe  from  long  and  diftant  voyages  f  ;  that  the  in- 
tereft  of  money  was  high+,  and  the  profits  of  trade 
great  |]  •,  that  the  navigation  of  the  antients  wras 
very  imperfedt  **  ;  that  their  commerce  confided 
chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  thofe  commodities,  for 
which  different  foils  and  climates  were  fuited  % 
and  that  the  antient  republics  had  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  Swifferland,  where  there  are  the  word 
artiffs,  and  the  lead  commerce,  but  the  beft  agri¬ 
culture  in  Europe  Jj.  Thefe,  and  other  examples  of 
this  fort,  not  only  make  nothing  againft  the  hy¬ 
pothecs  of  the  dijfertation,  but  alfo  prove  in  a  re- 

-  markable 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  205. 

f  Ibid. 

t  Ibid. 

||  Ibid.  p.  206. 

**  Ibid.  p.  207. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.  p.  1 85.  zo% 
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markable  manner,  that  fimpiicity  obtained  in  an- 
tient  times ;  and  that  the  induftry  which  was  a- 
mong  the  antients,  was  chiefly  directed,  not  to¬ 
wards  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  manu¬ 
factures,  but  to  the  molt  neceflary  arts,  and  in 
particular  to  the  provifion  of  food.  So  that  this 
fimpiicity,  and  this  fort  of  induftry,  muft  have 
been  effectual  to  produce  greater  numbers  of 

It  is  true,  that  our  manufactures,  and  all  our 
more  commodious  methods  of  carrying  on  a  more 
extenfive  trade,  employ  a  great  many  hands. 
Were  we  to  {trike  them  all  off  at  once,  it  would 
give  a  great  check  to  every  kind  of  bufinefs  and 
labour,  and  caufe  multitudes  of  families  to  peril'll 
by  want  *  :  nor  could  we  all  of  a  fudden  fupply 
the  place  of  thefe  later  inventions.  But  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  wholly  from  our  prefent  cuftoms  and  police; 
if  other  cuftoms  and  another  tafte  prevailed,  we 
could  gradually  fupply  their  places,  and  employ 
fuch  hands  as  would  be  rendered  idle,  in  a  manner 
much  more  ufeful  for  multiplying  our  people,  viz. 
in  agriculture,  and  arts  fubfervient  to  the  provifion 
of  food,  by  which  means  we  would  both  purchafe 
more  ufeful  and  fubftantial  wealth,  and  diftribute 

it  in  a  more  equitable  manner. 

Had  the  antients  been  either  idle,  or  as  much 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  as  they  were  of  many  of 
our  improvements  in  trade  and  manufactures,  our 

• , .  .  author’s 

'  *  Political  difcourfes^  p.  210* 
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author’s  reafoning  had  been  good.  But  this  was 
not  the  cate,  they  were  both  well  {killed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  it  was  their  chief  employment  *. 

Our 

*  Bejldes  the  quotations  from  Columella,  Cato,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon,  in  the  differ tation>  p .  99,  100,  101,  102,  103,  104. 
There  is  a  paffage  in  Pliny,  which  /hews  his  fenfe  cf  the  fate  of 
agriculture  among  the  antients. 

Dona  ampliffima  imperatorum  ac  fortium  civium,  quantum 
quis  uno  die  plurimum  circumaraviftet.  Item  quartarii  far- 
ris  aut  heminae  conferente  populo.  Cognomina  etiam  pri- 
ma  inde.— -Fabicrum,  Lentulorum,  Ciceronum,  ut  quif- 
que  aliquod  optime  genus  fereret.  juniorum  familiae  Bu~ 
bulcum  nominaverunt,  qui  bubus  optime  utebatur. — Agrum. 
male  colere,  cenforium  probrum  judicabatur.— Hinc  et  lo- 
cupletes  dicebant,  loci,  hoc  eft,  agri  plenos.  Pecunia  ipfa  a 
pecore  appellabatur.  Etiam  nunc  in  tabulis  cenforiis  pafcua 
dicuntur  omnia,  ex  quibus  populus  reditus  habet,  quia  diu 
hoc  folum  veftigal  fuerat.— Rufticae  tribus  laudatiftimae  eo- 
rum  qui  rura  haberent.  Urbanae  vero,  in  quas  transferri  ig- 
nominiae  eftet,  defidiae  probro : — Ergo  iis  moribus  non  mo- 
do  fufhciebant  fruges,  nulla  provinciarum  pafcente  Italian?, 
verum  etiam  annonae  ^vi litas  incredihilis  erat . — Quaenam  ergo 
tantae  ubertatis  caufa  erat  ?  ipforum  tunc  manibus  imperato¬ 
rum  colebantur  agri  (ut  fas  eft  credere),  gaudente  terra  vo« 
mere  laureato  et  triumphali  aratore  :  five  illi  eadem  cura  femi- 
na  traflabant,  qua  bella,  eademque  diligentia  arva  difpone- 
bant,  qua  caftra  :  five  honeftis  manibus  omnia  laetius  prove- 
niunt,  quoniam  et  curiofius  fiunt.— At  nunc  eadem  ilia,  vin- 
£li  pedes,  damnatae  manus,  infcripti  vultus  exercent :  non 
tamen  furda  tell  are,  quae  parens  appellatur,  colique  dicitur 
et  ipfa  honore  hinc  affumpto,  ut  nunc  invita  ea,  et  indigne 
ferente  credatur  id  fieri.  Sed  nos  miramur  ergaftulcrum  non 
eadem  emolumenta  elfe  quae  fuerunt  imperatorum.  Igitur  de 

cultura 
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Our  author  indeed  feems  to  be  of  opinion  *5 
that  agriculture  was  but  little  known  in  the  age 
of  Xenophon ,  and  reprefents  Xenophon ,  as  if  he 
had  laid,  that  every  man  may  be  a  farmer ;  that 
no  art  or  fkiil  is  requifite ;  and  that  all  confifts  in 
induftry  and  attention  to  the  execution.  But ' 
Xenophon  means  only  to  fay,  what  is  certainly 
true,  that  agriculture  is  not  fo  hard  to  learn  as 
the  other  arts,  to  which  long  apprenticefhips  muft 
be  ferved,  before  one  can  praCtife  them  in  perfe¬ 
ction  ;  and  that  partly  by  looking  upon  the  la¬ 
bourers,  partly  by  verbal  inftrudtions,  one  may 
foon  know  it  fo  well,  as  even  to  teach  it  to  an¬ 
other.  So  far  is  Xenophon  from  thinking,  that  no 
art  or  fkiil  is  requifite  to  make  a  farmer  ;  that  on 
the  contrary  he  afferts  not  only,  that  agriculture 
is  an  art,  but  that  one  muft  be  fkilful  in  it,  if  he 
would  have  good  crops  .  And  from  the  manner  of 
treating  this  fubjeCt  in  the  oeconomics ,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  how  much  agriculture  was  ftudied  by  thex 

wifer 

cultura  agri  praecipere  principale  fait  et  apud  exteros.  Si- 
quidem  et  reges  fecere,  Hiero,  Philometor,  Attalus,  ArcSie- 

laus :  et  duces  Xenophon,  et  Poenus  etiam  Mago. — Cato _ _ 

D.  Syllanus — M.  Varro — Qui  oftogefimmn  primum  vitae  an¬ 
num  agens  de  ea  re  prodendum  putavit. 

Nat.  hift.  lib.  18.  cap. 

Quippe  fermo  circa  rura  eft,  agreftefque  ufus,  fed  quibus  vita 
honofque  apud  prifcos  maximus  fuerit. 

Plin.  nat.  hill.  lib.  18.  cap.  t. 

See.  alfo  cap.  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  ' 

'*  P.  cog. 
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wifer  and  more  learned  part  of  mankind  in  the  age 
of  Xenophon. 

Neither  can  Mr.  Hume  rightly  infer  *,  from 
the  account  Polybius  -f  gives  of  the  numerous 
herds  of  fvvine  in  Italy ,  which  frequently  con- 
filled  of  more  than  a  thoufand  ;  that  the  north  of 
Italy  was  then  much  lets  peopled,  and  worfe  cul¬ 
tivated  than  at  prefent.  For  it  evidently  appears 
from  the  paffage  of  Polybius  itfelf,  that  thefe  herds 
were  extremely  tame,  and  obedient  to  their,  keep¬ 
ers,  who  had  accuftomed  them  at  the  found  of  an 
horn  to  run  immediately  each  to  his  own  keeper,  and 
to  follow  him  in  an  orderly  manner.  Hence,  though 
they  had  no  feparate  paftures,  and  though  different 
herds  mixed  together,  they  might  eafily  have  been 
kept  from  doing  harm,  ffnce  the  fwine-herds  had 
them  fo  much  under  command.  This  relation,  fo  far 
from  “  having  the  air  of  that  oeconomy  which  is 

“  to  be  met  with  in  our  American  colonies, or 

\ 

pointing  out  an  uncultivated  country,  gives  us 
reafon  to  prefume,  that  the  peafants  of  thofe 
days  employed  about  every  thing  that  con¬ 
cerned  agriculture,  an  art  and  induftry  unknown 
at  prefent  in  European  countries.  And  we  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  many  methods  might  have 
been  invented  for  preferving  their  fields,  however 
much  they  were  improved  by  agriculture  :  in  par¬ 
ticular,  they  might  have  been  fecured  by  a  pro- 

M  m  per 

*  p.  239,  240, 

•J-  Lib.  1  z. 
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per  divifion  of  the  farms,  and  by  defending  them 
with  inciofures.  In  ftiort,  the  herds  of  fwine  in 
thofe  days,  according  to  Polybius’ s  defcription  of 
them,  might  have  been  as  eafily  hindered  from 
ftraggling  and  from  deftroying  inciofures,  as  the 
numerous  flocks  of  fheep  which  are  fed  in  Bri¬ 
tain  at  prefent. 

’Tis  of  fuch  importance  in  the  queftion,  con¬ 
cerning  the  populoufnefs  of  antiquity,  to  fhew  the 
true  ftate  and  condition  of  agriculture,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  arrived  in  antient  times, 
that  our  author  has  endeavoured  to  confirm  his 
hypothefis  by  another  argument,  which,  having 
been  brought  by  a  celebrated  French  Critic,  in  fup- 
port  of  his  own  theory,  Mr.  Hume  hath  with  great 
ingenuity  *  applied  it  to  the  prefent  fubject,and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  by  it,  that  the  earth  was  worfe 
cultivated  in  antient  than  in  modern  times.  It 
has  been  obferved  by  U Abbe  du  Bos ,  that  Italy  is 
warmer  in  the  prefent  age  than  it  was  formerly. 
Mr.  Hume  would  extend  this  obfervation  to  other 
European  climates,  and  account  for  this  greater 
warmth  of  the  feafons,  by  fuppofing  that  Italy, 
Gaul ,  and  other  countries  are  better  cultivated, 
and  therefore  more  populous  than  they  were  in  an¬ 
tient  times. 

But  is  it  either  certain,  that  Italy ,  or  other 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe ,  are  warmer  than  they 
were  antiently  ;  or,  though  they  were  warmer,  is 

in 
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it  a  juft  confequence,  that  for  this  reafon  they 
muft  be  better  cultivated,  and  more  populous  than 
they  were  in  antient  times  ? 

As  the  antients  take  notice  of  rigorous  winters, 
which  happened  in  fome  particular  years,  deftroyed 
the  trees,  and  caufed  rivers  to  freeze  even  in 
warmer  climates,  fome  fuch  extraordinary  fevere 
feafons  ftill  continue  to  happen  in  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries,  perhaps  once  in  a  century  or  oftner. 

A.  C.  401,  the  *  fea  is  faid  to  have  been  frozen 
during  20  days.  If  this  relates  to  the  Euxine  fea,  the 
whole  of  it  lies  between  42  and  46  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  its  northern  banks  are  a  degree  farther 
fouth  than  the  middle  parts  of  France.  But  what¬ 
ever  fea  is  underftood,  we  have  undoubted  evi¬ 
dence,  that  in  the  eighth  century,  about  the  23d 
year  of  Conftantinus  Copronymus,  there  was  fo  great 
a  froft  at  Conftantinople,  which  lies  in  about  41 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  is  farther  fouth  than  the 
moll  fouthern  point  in  France,  that  the  Euxine 
fea  was  covered  with  ice  in  fome  places  1 00  miles 
from  the  fhore ;  and  that  the  ice  was  fo  ftrong,  as 
to  carry  men  and  all  other  kinds  of  animals.  Fheo - 
phanes ,  who  lived  at  that  time,  fays,  that  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  mountains  of  ice  which  came 
rolling  down  by  Confiantinople  and  that  this  froft 

was 

* 

*  It  is  called  the  Buxine  fea  in  the  Unwerfal  Eiflory ,  lately 
publifhed,  but  the  Chronic,  Alex  and,  ad  cmn,  Chrifli  401* 
which  is  quoted  for  attefling  this  event,  calls  it  only  th§ 
fea,  ’  " 
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was  not  only  felt  in  that  country,  but  in  the  nor¬ 
thern,  eaftern  and  weftern  regions  *. 

A.  C.  831,  the  rivers  in  Europe  were  frozen 
fo  hard,  as  to  bear  loaded  waggons  for  30  days 
together  f. 

But  to  come  to  modern  times,  in  the  year 
1 709,  the  froft  was  fo  fevere,  as  to  deftroy  many 
vegetables,  not  only  in  the  northern,  but  alfo  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Italy,  moft 
of  the  lemon  and  orange-trees,  and  a  great  many 
olive-trees  perifhed.  Birds  and  infefts  were  de- 
ftroyed  in  vaft  numbers  ;  nay,  many  cattle,  and 
even  feveral  men  perifned  in  the  fields  with  cold. 
Mention  is  made  of  60  near  Paris ,  of  fome  at 
Venice,  and  of  80  French  foldiers  near  Namur. 
Some  died  aboard  the  fhips  that  were  on  the  coaffc 
of  Italy ;  and  feveral  loft  parts  of  their  fingers 
and  toes.  Rivers  were  frozen  in  England,  Den - 

i  ; 

mark,  Germany,  France  and  Italy:  nay,  the  fea 
itfelf  on  the  coaft  of  Genoa  and  Leghorn  j.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  this  feafon,  the 
froft  in  the  year  1684,  as  it  continued  longer,  is 
thought  to  have  been  more  fevere  ||.  In  fhort, 

,  •  ■  X  Jl  there 

?  Thcophan.  chronograph,  ad  ann.  Conftant  23. 

■f  Hiems  faevillima  fait  hoc  anno,  adeo  ut  fluvii  Europat? 
glade  conflridi  plauflra  onufla  plufquam  tricenis  diebus  fer- 
rent. 

Calyifius  ad  ann.  821. 

*  *  * 

J  Jones' s  abridgment  of  the  philofophical  tranfa&ions, 

\ 

from  17009  to  1720.  vol.  1.  part.  2.  p.  113,  tc, 

jj  Ibid.  p,  1x7°  In  this  cold  winter,  the  waters  of  the 

‘Thames 
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there  appears  no  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there 
have  not  been  as  rigorous  winters  in  modern,  as 
were  in  antient  ages. 

Supposing  geography  to  be  as  imperfect  as  it. 
was  in  the  days  of  Strabo ,  and  a  writer  who  was 
born  in  Sicily,  Greece ,  or  the  fouth  of  Italy ,  and 
was  accuftomed  to  the  warmth  of  thefe  countries,. 

•  to  defcribe  the  climate  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe ,  5tis  fcarce  to  be  doubted,  but  he 
would  do  it  much  in  the  fame  manner,  as  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  or  Varro  hath  done.  Suppofe  alfo  that 
he  was  banifhed  from  his  native  country  to  the 
weftern  banks  ot  the  Euxine  fea,  and  was  in  as 
melancholy  an  humour,  and  endued  with  as  lively 
and  as  poetical  a  genius  as  Ovid:  fuppofe 
him  to  fit  down  to  bemoan  his  unhappy  fate,  to 
paint  the  wretchednefs  of  his  lot,  and  lament  his 
banilhment  from  his  country,'  ’tis  probable  that 
he  would  give  as  difmal  accounts  of  the  climate, 
as  Ovid  has  given  us  of  that  of  I’omi  *. 

Neither 

‘Thames  were  frozen  to  fo  great  depth,  that  booths  were  e- 
re&ed,  fires  lighted,  and  meat  drafted  on  the  river, 

*  Our  author  (p.  245),  quotes  Mr.  V 'qurnefort  to  atteft  the 
finenefs  of  this  climate,  in  oppofition  to  Ovid.  But  this  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fo  far  north  as  Tomi,  and 
Teems  only  to  have  feen  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Euxine  fea. 
Befides,  in  his  defcription  of  that  part  of  the  coaft,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  Sinope-,  he  confefles,  he  never 
faw  it,  but  in  the  finell:  feafon  of  the  year ;  from  which,  and 
from  fome  preceeding  obfervations  of  the  exceffive  frofts  of 
modern  times,  it  will  appear,  that  Ovid's  defcription  will 
not  prove,  that  the  antient  feaions  were  colder  than  what  may 
|>e  ftill  felt  in  our  days. 
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Neither  will  it  appear,  that  the  temperature 
of  climates  has  been  altered  by  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  from  what  our  author  quotes  from  Strabo  * , 
“  that  north  of  the  Cevennes ,  Gaul  produces  not 
44  figs  and  olives  ;  and  the  vines  which  have  been 
“  planted  bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen f”  for 
fruits  are  very  different  from  corns,  and  other 
things  which  are  necejfary  for  the  fubfiftance  of 
man.  Hence,  while  corn  -fields  were  richly  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  culture  of  fruits  might  have  made 
flow  progrefs  from  one  country  to  another :  fo  that 
the  want  of  them  might  have  been  owing,  not  to 
want  of  heat,  but  often  to  the  negledt  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  to  their  particular  cuftoms  and  opinions. 
The  emperor  D omit i an  publifhed  an  edidt,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  more  vines  to  be  planted  in  Italy ,  and 
commanding  many  which  were  already  planted  in 
the  provinces  to  be  immediately  rooted  up  ft.  Near 
200  years  afterwards,  the  emperor  Probus  allowed 
liberty  to  the  Gauls,  Pannonians,  Spaniards  and 
Britons  to  cultivate  vines  J,  a  privilege  which  they 
feem  not  to  have  fully  enjoyed  fince  the  time  of 
Domitian  •,  nay,  he  employed  his  foldiers  in  time 
of  peace,  in  planting  vineyards.  When  peaches 
were  fir  ft  propagated  in  Italy  and  France ,  it  fur- 
prifed  the  world,  that  they  could  be  brought  to 

perfection 

*  P.  244. 

4  Philoftrat.  vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  6.  cap.  17. 

V  >  *5. 

t  Vopifcus  in  Prob.  Eutrop.  lib.  g.  cap.  17* 
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perfection  out  of  Perjia  *.  Befides,  the  richnefs 
of  fruits  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  heat  of 
the  climate.  Thofe  grapes  which  yield  the  moft 
delicious  wines  that  France  alfords,  are  produced 
in  Burgundy  and  Champagne  provinces,  fituated 
far  towards  the  north  of  the  Cevennes  :  yet  the  air 
of  thefe  provinces  is  neither  fo  warm,  nor  fo  che- 
rifhing  as  that  of  Montpelier.  Good  figs  may  be 
produced  100  miles  north  of  Edinburgh,  which 
Strabo  would  have  thought  impoffible  ;  and  even 
within  the  memory  of  man,  how  many  places  in 
Scotland  were  thought  incapable  of  producing 
wheat,  and  the  bell  fort  of  oats  and  barley,  where 
they  grow  plentifully  at  prefent.  In  Ihort,  the 
production  and  perfection  of  fruits  and  grains  de¬ 
pend  on  many  other  circumftances  befides  the 
warmnefs  of  the  climate :  and  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  for  lefs  or  greater  heat,  from  examples 
of  this  kind. 

But  though  it  were  certain,  that  Italy ,  and  o- 
ther  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  are  now  warmer 
than  they  were  in  former  times  ;  as  Mr.  Hume  has 
well  obferved  f,  the  confequence  may  not  be  ne- 
cefiary,  that  they  are  better  cultivated.  For,  if 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  were  antiently 
wilder  and  more  woody,  the  colder  winds  that 
blowed  from  them  might  have  affeCled  the  fouthem 
climates,  and  made  them  colder  than  they  are 

now. 


*  Peaches  are  comjmonly  reckoned  huiigenae  Perfiae , 
f  A  253>  254* 
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now,  after  thefe  woods  have  been  felled •,  not- 
withftanding  which,  they  might  have  been  better 
cultivated  and  peopled  in  thofe  antient  times. 

Part  III. 

In  the  preceeding  fedtions  we  have  endeavoured 
to  demonftrate,  that  modern  inftitutions  and  mo¬ 
dern  manners  are  far  lefs  favourable  to  populouf- 
nefs,  than  thofe  which  obtained  in  antient  ages. 

Hence  it  ought  not  to  furprife  us,  that  antient 
hiftorians  have  given  accounts  of  far  greater  num¬ 
bers  of  people  than  are  to  be  found  in  modern  times. 
Nor  do  we  feem  to  have  any  juft  title  to  rejedt  their 
teftimony  on  this  ground,  unlefs  there  are  fome 
other  circumftances  which  render  it  incredible  ; 
nay,  the  accounts  of  antient  hiftorians  appearing 
to  be  fuch  as  might  be  expected,  if  the  hypothefis 
in  the  dijjertation  was  true,  ferve  both  to  confirm 
It,  and  alfo  to  render  the  teftimonies  themfelves 
more  credible. 

It  is  not  indeed  pretended,  that  antient  hifto¬ 
rians  have  fallen  into  no  miftakes,  that  fome  of 
their  computations  are  not  too  high,  or  that  there 
is  a  perfedt  agreement  among  them  in  every  num¬ 
ber  or  minute  circumftance.  This  is  not  neceffary 
in  an  argument,  which  is  not  built  upon  a  fingle 
teftimony  or  two,  but  upon  a  feries  or  tnem, 
given  by  fuch  as  lived  in  fucceffive  ages,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  nations :  all  which  agree  in  bearing  witnefs 
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to  the  great  populoufnefs  of  antiquity.  Such 

.•5 

concurring  teftimonies  of  fo  many  authors,  facred 
and  profane,  concerning  fo  many  countries,  can- 
not  be  evaded  by  general  inlinuations,  as  if  the  ac¬ 
counts,  by  being  ridiculous,  loft  all  credit  and 
authority  *.  Could  we  indeed  demonftrate,  from 
a  comparifon  of  antient  and  modern  manners,  that 
modern  ages  muft  be  more  populous  than  the  an¬ 
tient,  we  Ihould  have  reafon  to  reject  the  moft  ex- 
prefs  teftimonies  :  but  when  either  it  is  quite  o- 
therwife,  or  the  matter  is  at  moft  only  rendered 
doubtful,  by  arguments  which  feem  to  balance 
one  another,  we  muft  not  haftily  reje£t  the  tefti¬ 
monies  of  hiftorians.  However,  to  obviate  the 
force  of  any  objections  which  have  been  propofed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine 
what  he  has  thrown  out  on  this  head,  and  to  fub- 
ioin  fome  other  calculations  and  authorities  from 
the  antients,  befides  thofe  which  have  been  alrea¬ 
dy  propofed  in  the  dijfertation. 

As  to  Egypt,  'Theocritus  celebrates  Ptolemy  for 
commanding  33,339  cities  f  •,  an  additional  proof 
of  the  great  populoufnefs  of  this  fertile  country  in 
thofe  days.  ’Tis  true,  the  number,  or  rather  the 
manner  in  which  the  number  is  exprefled  by  the 
poet,  is  fome  what  Angular  % ;  but  what  reafon 
have  we  to  fuppofe,  that  this  Angularity  was  the 

N  n  reafon 

*  Political  difeourfes,  p.  2  i  3 , 

■j-  Idyll.  17.  lin.  82. 

X  Political  difeourfes,  p.  2 1 4,, 


\ 
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,V  v  , .  •  _  .  „  '  -  s  •  ,  ,  •  f 

reafon  of  afiigning  it  ?  Theocritus  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  one  of  thofe  authors  who  wrote  fo  loofe- 

t  <  u  .  i 

iy.  Under  the  word  cities  the  antients  compre¬ 
hended  not  only  large  walled  towns,  but  the  more 
noted  villages.  Of  fuch  cities  there  were  in  Egypt 
no  fewer  than  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  antient  hiftorians.  If  to  thefe  we  add 
the  cities  of  thofe  parts  of  Phoenicia, ,  Arabia ,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Libya,  AEthiopia ,  Pamphilia,  Cilicia ,  Lycia, 
Caria ,  and  the  Cyclades,  which  Ptolomy  alfo  com¬ 
manded,  and  which  are  enumerated  by  Theo¬ 
critus,  we  will  be  difpofed  to  do  the  poet  more 
juftice,  and  fliall  fee  a  better  reafon  for  the  num¬ 
ber  he  hath  affigned,  than  its  Angularity*.  Such 
methods  of  exprefiion  are  common  to  Theocritus , 
with  Homer ,  and  all  other  poets. 

How  can  we  fuppofe,  with  Mr.  Hume  -f ,  that 
Diodorus  would  affign  no  more  than  three  millions 
of  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  when  he  computes  above 
300,000  of  free  condition  in  Alexandria  alone  J. 
He  could  not  but  know,  that  there  were  a'  great 
many  (laves  befides.  If  we  fuppofe  them  only 
twice  as  many,  we  have  a  city  of  near  a  million, 

which. 


*  Tpeic  jUtr  01  7TCK1QV  tKOLTOvIdJiC  ivJid'jUnVTOCt, 

T pel?  T  clpa.  gixidda;  Tfioscu;  W/  jjjjpiiS'tosi, 

A oiat  di  jj.iT a.  c Pi  aipiiuy  iyJiy.ocJic  rpHc 

Tw  7rdvruv  FI roKiiualo;  ayccvap  ijjCc/.mKtvcT. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  17.  lin.  82. 


f  P.  214. 

);  Lib.  17.  fed.  52. 
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which,  according  to  Mr.  Hume’s  interpretation, 
would  contain  a  third  part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt.  We  mull  not  therefore  i nterpret  Diodorus  in 
this  manner,  but  muft  fuppofe thatthe  three  millions 

*  "  '  '  1  T  T 

he  mentions  were  only  the  heads  of  families,  or  the 
males  who  were  come  to  full  age  •,  and  that  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  time  of  Diodorus ,  amounted  to 

w  *  <* 

twelve  millions,  which  is  the  hypothefis  in  the 
dijfertation  *. 

If  we  examine  our  author’s  computations,  con- 
cerning  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Greece,  we 
fliall  find  not  only,  that  he  has  reduced  their  num- 

s  r  .  4 

ber  much  below  the  true  account,  but  alfo,  that 

- 

his  computation  has  proceeded  wholly  upon  an  er¬ 
roneous  foundation. 

W e  may  cbferve  in  general,  that  though  our  au¬ 
thor  has  reduced  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece  to 

y*  1  '  ’  «. 

.  J  l  >  v  ...  .t  •  *\  \  *  «  *  *  t  r  '  ■■ 

a  number  not  much  exceeding  what  may  be  found 
at  prefent  in  Scotland  -f  ;  yet  the  Greeks  may  well 
be  allowed  to  have  been  at  leaft  as  numerous  and 
as  powerful  a  people  as  the  Englifi.  The  hiftory 
and  achievements  of  both  nations  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  them  to  have  been  far  fuperior. 

If  we  proceed  even  upon  our  author’s  own  hy¬ 
pothefis,  and  compute  the  number  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  at  284,000  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
even  the  twentieth  part  of  the  Greeks  (though  they 

did 

*  P.  45. 

$  Political  difcourfes,  p.  222, 


) 
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did  not  poflefs  one  twenty  third  part  of  the  conn-/ 
try  * )  we  fhall  find  they  were  more  than  5I  mil¬ 
lions  ;  a  number  much  greater  than  that  affigned 
by  Mr.  Hume,  viz.  1,380,000  f.  Nay,  fuppofing 
them  to  have  been  the  twelfth  part  of  the  Greeks 
(though  furely  they  did  not  bear  fo  great  a  propor¬ 
tion)  even  at  this  rate  the  inhabitants  of  all  Greece 
muft  have  amounted  to  3,408,000;  a  number 
more  than  double  that  of  our  author.  But  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe,  that  the  territory  of  Athens  was  much 
better  inhabited  than  the  other  parts  of  Greece , 
fince  it  was  mountainous,  and  of  courfe  lefs  fertile. 
Befides,  its  trade  did  not  much  increafe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  people;  for,  according  to  Herodotus , 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hume  J,  it  was  as  populous  before 
the  Median  war,  as  at  any  time  after  it. 

Again  ;  Mr.  Hume’s  computation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Greeks ,  by  which  he  makes  them  to 
have  amounted  only  to  1,380,000,  is  founded  up¬ 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  thofe  230,000  Greeks ,  by 
whom  Philip  of  Macedon  would  have  been  backed 
in  his  intended  expedition  againfl:  Perfia ,  were  all 
the  free  citizens  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
But  this  fuppofition  cannot  poffibly  be  true ;  for 
it  can  never  be  fuppofed,  that  Philip  either  would  or 
could  have  carried  away  all  the  citizens  or  fighting 

men 

t  Differtation,  p.  56,  ‘  ■  - 

P.  226a  Z2 7, 

&  h  2C5;  '  . ; .  1 
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men  of  Greece.  Thefe  230,000  *.  were  only  the 
auxiliaries  which  the  Grecian  ftates  had  decreed  to 
Philip  for  his  Perfian  expedition.  9Tis  not  pro¬ 
bable,  they  would  have  decreed  more  than  the 
fifth  part  of  the  citizens  ;  at  which  rate  the  citi¬ 
zens  in  Greece  amounted  to  1,075,000  the  num¬ 
ber  of  free  perfons  to  4,300,000  •,  and  fuppofing 
thrice  as  many  (laves,  the  whole  inhabitants  a- 
m ou n ted  to  17,200,000.  If  the  forces  decreed 
to  Philip  made  a  fourth  part,  the  citizens  amount¬ 
ed  to  860,000,  the  number  of  all  the  free  perfons 
to  3,440,000,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  13,760,000,  which  is  much  the  fame 
number  with  that  in  the  dijfertation  7. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians ,  who  were  one  of  the  moft  powerful  ftates 
in  Greece,  decreed  no  auxiliaries  to  Philip ,  and  of 
courfe  muft  not  be  comprehended  in  the  preceed- 
ing  computation  j  for  they  would  receive  no  or¬ 
ders  from  the  king,  et  legem  et  regem  contempferunt. 
Hence  the  real  number  of  the  Greeks  muft  have 

S  K  *  .  .  '  '  *  y* 

been  greater,  than  that  affigned  above,  by  the 
whole  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

But,  to  cpine  to  our  author’s  computations, 
with  refped  to  the  particular  ftates  of  Greece. 

■f- 

>  fis  needieis  to  fay  any  thing  concerning 
’’  ,  the 

*  Juftin,  from  whom  this  computation  has  been  taken, 
Calls  them  only  200,000  foot,  ^and  15,000  horfe,  lib.  g. 
cap.  5. 

f  ft  5^? 
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the  form  or  extent  of  the  Greek  cities,  about 
which  our  author  has  made  feveral  ingenious  ob- 
lervations*.  For  our  inquiry  is  not  concerning 
the  number  of  people  in  a  city,  but  concerning 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  whole  ftate  or  ter¬ 
ritory. 

With  refpeft  to  Athens  in  particular,  it  is  al¬ 
lowed,  that  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  Atheni¬ 
an  territory,  who  were  of  free  condition,  were  on¬ 
ly  124,000,  being  the  quadruple  of  the  number 
of  21,000  citizens  and  10,000  ftrangers,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus .  But  Mr.  Hume  will  needs 
underftand  the  400,000  (laves  mentioned  by  the 
fame  author,  only  of  males  come  to  full  age  5  be- 
caufe  the  21,000  free  citizens,  and  the  10,000 
ftrangers  mentioned  in  the  fame paffage,  can  beun- 

derftood  only  in  this  manner.  Agreeably  to  which 

•'  -  - 

hypothecs,  he  computes  the  (laves  at  1,600,0005 
a  number  fo  great,  that  he  imagines  its  improba¬ 
bility  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejecting  Athenaeus’ s 
teftirnony. 

If  it  were  neceffary  to  interpret  the  paffage  of 
Athenaeus  in  this  fenfe,  our  author  would  perhaps 
have  reafon  to  call  his  authority  in  queftion  : 

-  '  •  *-  '  *•  -W  ■  4  '  *  ; 

for,  according  to  this  interpretation,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  (laves  to  fuch  as  were  of  free  condition, 

’  ..  .  •  -*• 

mult  have  been  more  than  1 2  to  t  f,  which  will 

be 


*  P.  226.  227.  223. 

•j-  By  fome  overfight,  our  author  has  ftated  jt  as  20  to 

1  * 
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be  reckoned  by  far  too  high.  But  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  to  underftand  Athenaeus  in  this  fenfe,  or  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  diftinguifhed  the  flaves,  who 
were  of  fo  little  account  under  the  antient  govern¬ 
ments,  fo  fcrupuloufly,  either  as  the  free  citizens 
who  alone  had  a  voice  in  the  public  councils,  or  as 
the  ftrangers  who  were  fo  greatly  honoured  at  A- 
thens.  ’Twas  fufficient  if  he  numbered  them  engros. 
When  the  words  of  an  author  will  bear  it,  we 
ought  to  interpret  them,  confiftently  with  truth 
and  probability.  The  Greek  flaves  were  undoubted¬ 
ly  very  numerous ;  few  citizens  wanted  flaves  al¬ 
together  ;  and  many  citizens  had  great  numbers. 
It  is  laid  that  Tmarchus  had  10  5  that  Lyjias  and 
his  brother  had  60  a-piece  ;  and  that  Demofthenes 
had  52  *.  We  may  therefore  reafonably  prefume, 
there  were  three  flaves  for  every  perfon  who  was  free  : 
but  to  fuppofe  that  they  were  12  to  1,  is  too  high 
an  eftimate.  W e  muft  not  therefore  interpret  A- 
themeus  in  this  manner,  without  any  neceffity. 

If  the  flaves  had  been  20,  or  even  12  to  1,  le- 
veral  of  our  author’s  arguments,  to  invalidate  the 
teftimony  of  Athenaeus ,  and  to  prove  that  there 
were  not  1,600,000  flaves  among  the  Athenians, 
might  perhaps  have  been  reckoned  conclulive  :  as 
when  he  argues,  that  if  there  had  been  fo  great  a 
number  f  ,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have 
kept  them  from  frequent  and  dangerous  infur- 

redions ; 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  2 23, 

•f  Ibid,  p,  222.  223.  224, 


aSB 
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re&ions  ;  yet  this  was  very  poffible,  for  there 
was  only  one  commotion,  viz.  that  of  the  miners; 

4 

> — that  there  would  have  been  a  neceffity  for  a  ve¬ 
ry  rigorous  military  difcipline  to  keep  them  in 
awe  •,  yet  there  was  no  fuch  neceffity  : '  nay,  the 
Athenians  treatment- of  their  Haves  was  extremely 

J 

gentle  and  indulgent ;  — ■  that  the  defertion  of 
20,000  during  the  Decelian  war,  could  not  have 
brought  the  Athenians  to  great  diftrefs ;  yet  this 
was  a&ualiy  the  cafe.  — And  that  Xenophon,  when 
he  propofed  a  fcheme  for  entertaining  by  the  pu¬ 
blic  io,oco  (laves,  faid,  “  Any  one  who  confiders 
“  the  numbers  we  had  before  the  Decelian  wrar, 
“  will  be  convinced,  that  fo  great  a  number  may 
“  poffibly  be  fupported  f  ’  a  way  of  (peaking  al¬ 
together  incompatible  with  the  larger  number  of 
i, 600,000.  But  it  agrees  well  with  the  real  num¬ 
ber  of  400,000  mentioned  by  Athenaeus ;  for  of 
thefe  400,000,  only  a  fourth  part,  or  100,000 
could  be  able  to  bear  arms.  So  that  deducting  tire 
20,000  who  deferred  during  the  Decelian  war,  it 
would  not  be  found  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  raife  out 
of  the  remainder  the  number  mentioned  by  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Thus,  as  there  is  no  neceffity,  from  the 
paffage  in  Athenaeus ,  to  ftate  the  number  of  Haves 
fo  high,  as  Mr.  Hume  hath  done  •,  and  as  inftead 
of  being  twelve  or  twenty  times,  they  were  only 
thrice  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  free  condition,  all 
thefe  arguments  fall  to  the  ground  at  once. 

Neither  is  the  fmalinefs  of  the  Cenfus  a  good 

argument 


A  *  '  '  « 
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argument  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  ftate  of 
Athens.  Our  author  hath  obferved,  that  both 
Demofthenes  *  and  Polybius  f  ftate  the  Cenfus  of  A- 
thens  at  6000  talents,  or  1,162,500/.  and  under 
this  fum  he  would  comprehend  the  whole  value  of 
lands,  houfes,  furniture  and  flaves  J.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  the  meaning  either  of  Demofthenes  or  of  Poly- 
bias ,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  reconcile  it  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  Athens .  Counting  only  200,000  flaves* 
attwoflw/wtf  each  (which  was  the  leaft  value  put  upon 
any  of  the  flaves  belonging  toDemcfthenesh  father!) ) 
the  flaves  alone  v/ere  worth  more  money.  We 
muft  not  therefore  confider  the  Cenfus ,  as  com¬ 
prehending  the  full  value  or  lands,  houfes,  furni¬ 
ture  and  flaves.  Perhaps  it  is  not  eafv  to  deter¬ 
mine  with  precifion  what  was  meant  by  it ;  pro^ 
bably  it  was  fomething  like  a  valuation  of  yearly 
rents  and  profits,  according  to  which  a  tax  was  to 
be  impofed  on  the  Athenians ,  Underftanding  it 
in  this  fenfe,  the  fum  of  6000  talents  was  not  . a 

fmail  valuation  :  for,  fuppofing  the  Athenians  to 

; 

have  been  half  a  million  in  number,  each  of  them 
would  have  had  more  than  2 1.  per  annum ,  which 
would  have  gone  far  to  purchafe  neceffaries 
amidft  the  antient  plenty  **.  Befides,  it  is  not 

O  ■  Q  st 

*  De  claffibus. 

"{'  Lib.  2, 

J  Political  difcourfes,  p,  224. 

Ij  In  aphob.  1. 

■**  Differ  Ution,  p,  x 26,  lefts 
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at  all  probable,  that  the  fum  of  6000  talents  was 
the  full  eftimate  of  the  real  rents  or  profits  of  all 
the  people  of  Athens .  As  it  is  ufual  in  valuations 
made  in  order  to  the  impofition  of  taxes,  it 
would  be  much  below  the  real  value.  Suppofing 
it  only  a  third,  every  inhabitant  would  have  had 
more  than  6 1.  a-yeaf  to  fpend,  which  is  not  much 
below  what  Davenant  *  allots  to  every  perfon  in 
England  in  our  expenfive  times.  But  be  this  as  it 
will,  it  was  impoffible  that  6000  talents  could  be 
the  full  value  of  the  whole  ftate  of  Athens  ■,  for  not 
long  before,  there  had  been  at  one  time  about 
10,000  talents  in  the  Athenian  treafury  -f  ;  fo  that 
the  inference  from  this  topic  does  not  feem  to  be 
well  founded. 

Our  author  has  affirmed  that  the  Athenians 
brought  yearly  from  Pontus  400,000  medimni  of 
corn  ;  that  at  that  time  they  imported  little  com 
from  any  other  place ;  and  that  |]  Attica  itfelf  was  fo 
barren  in  corn,  that  it  produced  not  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  the  peafants.  From  whence  he  brings  an  ar¬ 
gument  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  Athenian 
territory,  fince  its  whole  inhabitants  were  main- 

tained 

*  EfTav  upon  the  probable  methods  of  making  a  people 
gainers  in  the  balance  of  trade,  London,  1699.  p.  23. 

In  this  effay,  the  author  hates  7  3.  9  s.  3$.  a-head*  as 
the  yearly  expence  of  all  the  people  in  England, 
f  DiiTertation,  p.  22S * 

J  P.  226, 

11  P.  227, 
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tained  by  fo  fmall  an  importation,  added  to  the 
inconfiderable  product  which  Attica  yielded. 

'  ,  _  v 

But  ( 1 .)  Demojlhenes  fays  no  more  than  this,  that 
the  Athenians  brought  fcarce  fo  much  corn  from 
all  other  markets  together,  as  from  Pontus  alone  *. 
Befides,  thefe  markets  feem  to  have  been  only 
thofe  with  which  the  Athenians  traded  by  fea 
They  might,  and  probably  did  bring  a  much 
greater  quantity  by  |land  from  the  neighbouring 
markets  in  Greece :  for  it  appears  to  have  been  ra¬ 
ther  lefs  expenfive  to  bring  corn  by  land,  than  to 
import  it  by  fea,  fince  navigation  was  either  fo 
imperfect,  or  fo  dangerous  in  thofe  days,  that, 
according  to  llrucydides  +,  the  importation  of  pro- 
vilions  from  Euboea ,  by  a  voyage  about  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Sunium ,  was  more  expenfive  than 
bringing  them  by  land  by  the  way  of  Or  opus  ||, 
(2.)  Though  Attica  was  reprefented  to  the  Roman 
fenate,  by  the  Athenian  ambalfadors,  as  barren  ; 
yet,  confidering  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  and  the  defign  they  had  of  excufing 
themfelves  to  the  Romans,  we  ought  to  lay  little 
ftrefs  on  their  reprefentation  ;  for  they  would  re- 
prefent  their  country  as  being  at  leaft  as  barren  as 

:  it 

1  *  • 

*  Or  at.  adverfus  Leptinem. 

f  This  is  confirmed  both  by  the  fignlfication  of  the  word 
l^Tfopiov  ufed  by  Demofthenes ,  and  by  what  follows  in  the 
paflage, 

$  Lib.  7.  cap.  28. 

jj  Political  difcourfes*  pa  zoj. 
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it  really  was  *.  (3.)  Notwithftanding  their  reprefen- 
tation,  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that 

*  f 

Attica  produced  grain  enough  to  maintain  three 
fourths  of  the  peafants.  According  to  Xenophon , 
there  were  10,000  houfes  or  families  in  Athens  f. 
Allowing  therefore  feven  to  each  family,  there 
were  70,000  Athenians  who  dwelt  in  the  city  :  the 
remaining  430,000  %  were  the  peafants,  who  lived 
in  the  country.  (4.) On  this  fuppofition  ’tis  eafy  to 
Ihew,  that  the  Athenians  had  grain,  brought  in  by 
fea  and  land  together,  enough  to  maintain  thofe 
70,000  who  dwelt  in  the  city  and  the  remaining 
fourth  part  of  the  peafants,  which  together  a- 
mounted  to  177,500,  and  were  unprovided  for 
by  the  product  of  Attica.  If  to  the  400,000  me- 
dimni  brought  in  yearly  from  Pontus,  we  add  a- 
bout  as  much  imported  from  all  the  other  I^ttooux. 
together,  and  twice  as  much,  which  could  have 
been  more  eafily  brought  by  land  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring 


*  Primi  Athenienfes  intrpdu£li:  ii,  fe,  quod  navium 
Kabuerint  militumque,  P.  Licinio  confuli  et  C.  Lucretio  prae- 
tori  mififfe  expofuerunt,  quibus  eos  non  ufos  frumenti  fibi  cen- 

»  -  ^  i  j  \  ,  .  %  x  *  *i 

turn  millia  imperafie  :  quod  quanquam  Herilem  terrain  arenfc. 


ipfofque  etiam  agreftes  peregrino  frumento  alerent,  tamen,  ne 
deeffent  officio,  confecific;  et  alia,  quae  imperarentur,  praeftare 
paratos  effe. 


Tit.  Liv.  lib.  43.  cap.  6, 


-j-  Mem orab.  lib.  3. 

J  According  to  the  diffiertation,  p.  55.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  territory  cf  Attics  arc  computed  Co  have  been  a- 

i  ,  .  r  ‘  '  *  '  '  '  W  v<- 
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bou ring  markets  in  Greece ,  we  fhall  find,  that  they 
had  a  quantity  of  grain  fufficient  to  maintain  thefe 

177,500  people.  For  they  had  of  grain  alone 

) 

more  than  one  Scotch ,  or  about  1 !  Englifto  pecks 
a- week  to  each  of  them  *  ;  no  inconfiderable  al¬ 
lowance,  confidering  the  plenty  of  fruits  and  of 
other  provifions  with  which  Attica  abounded. 
(5.)  So  that  upon  the  whole  we  cannot  fuppofe,that 
the  Athenians  wanted  food  fufficient  to  maintain  a- 
bout  half  a  million  of  people,  the  number  af- 
figned  in  the  differ tation.  Thus  the  teftimony  of 
Athenaeus  is  found  to  be  confident  with  the  fup- 
pofed  barrennefs  of  Attica ,  and  with  the  importa¬ 
tions  of  corn  from  Pontus  and  other  places. 

From  the  fame  principle  on  which  Mr.  Hums 
hath  fuppofed,  that  the  number  of  Athenian  Haves 
amounted  to  i,6po,ooo,  he  computes  th &  Lacedae¬ 
monian  Haves  at  3,120,000;  a  number  fovaftly  great, 
that  he  concludes  they  could  not  have  been  main¬ 
tained  in  a  narrow  barren  country,  fuch  as  Laco- 

*  1* 

nia,  which  had  no  trade.  Indeed,  had  the  num- 
ber  really  been  fo  great,  his  reafoning  perhaps 
might  have  been  juft  :  but,  as  his  calculation  of 

the  number  of  the  Athenian  Haves  is  founded  on  a 

,  *  ;•  •  „ 

wrong 

*  Many  of  the  labouring  people  in  Scotland ,  when  they  arq 
put  on  board-wages,  have  no  more  a-week,  than  two  Scotch 
pecks  of  oat-meal,  for  the  whole  of  their  maintenance. 

0 

One  Scotch  is  to  an  Englijh  peck,  as  1.47  to  1  nearly. 

The  medimnus  contained  6.084  Englijh,  or  ^.izS  Scotch' 

pecks  nearly,  (■  i  ■'  / 

^  > 
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wrong  interpretation  of  Athenaeus ,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  (laves  is  errone¬ 
ous.  If  we  form  a  calculation,  on  fuppofition,  that 
the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians  of  free  condi¬ 
tion  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  that  of  their 
(laves,  as  124,000,  the  number  of  the  free  Athe¬ 
nians^  bore  even  to  x, 600, 000,  the  number  of  their 
(laves  according  to  our  author’s  interpretation 
of  Athenaeus ,  we  (hall  find,  that  they  ought  to  be 
dated  only  at  2,012,903*.  But  if  we  calculate 
according  to  the  juft  account,  we  (hall  find, 
that  they  ought  to  be  dated  only  at  503,225, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  Spartan  territory  on¬ 
ly  at  659,225  •,  a  number  which  might  have  been 
well  maintained  by  the  produft  of  their  own  foil, 
efpecially  as  the  Spartans  are  known  to  have  lived 
in  a  frugal  and  fimple  manner. 

According  to  Plutarch  -f-,  Lycurgus  divided 
the  whole  Lacedaemonian  territory  into  39,000 
lots  or  (hares,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  each  of 
his  39,000  citizens.  Every  (hare  yielded  70  me- 
d'rnni  of  grain  to  a  man,  12  to  a  woman,  with  a 
datable  proportion  of  wet  fruits  ( I  fuppofe  oil, 
wine,  figs,  E?r.).  Thus  each  citizen’s  family  had 
at  lead  82  medimni,  which  was  more  than  9!  Eng- 

UJh, 

*  By  foxne  overfight  they  are  made  3,120,000  in  the  pli¬ 
ed  dtfcourfe ,  p.  225.  a  number  valtly  too  great,  even  fup~ 
pofing  that  the  Lacedaemonian  Haves,  were  more  numerous 
than  thofe  of  the  Athenians  in  proportion  to  the  free  citizens, 

V  T  f 

f  In  Lycurg. 
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lip ,  or  6f  SccA#  pecks  a-week.  This  was  paid 
to  the  Spartans  by  the  Helotes ,  and  v/as  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  grain  for  all  of  free  condition  ;  and  by 
fuppofing  any  the  moil  moderate  proportion  be¬ 
tween  what  thefe  Helotes  paid,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  lands,  you  fhall  find,  on  a  calculation, 
that  there  remained  grain  fufficient  to  maintain, 
not  indeed  the  immenfe  number  of  flaves  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Hume ,  but  503,225,  or  even  a 
greater  number,  which  we  have  fuppofed  it  con¬ 
tained,  agreeably  to  the  teftimony  of  antient  au¬ 
thors. 

From  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  let  us  pafs  to 
'Thebes,  another  capital  city  of  Greece.  Our  au¬ 
thor  hath  computed  its  citizens  at  no  more  than 
6000  *  ;  for  which  I  can  fee  no  reafon,  that  can 
be  offered  from  antiquity,  but  that  Epaminondas 
took  6000  Boeotians  to  the  battle  of  LeuSlra. ,  as 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  -j~ ;  and  that  this  levy  was 
made  up  of  fuch  as  were  moft  fit  for  war,  after  a 
review  of  the  Boeotian  Hate.  Does  this  fhew,  that 
there  were  no  more  than  6000  citizens  in  the 
whole  flate,  or  even  within  the  walls  of  Thebes? 
Is  it  faid,  that  Epaminondas  carried  with  him  all 
the  fighting  men  in  Boeotia  ?  or  can  this  be  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  poflible  ?  Can  we  fuppofe  the 
number  of  thtTheban  citizens  to  have  been  fo  final], 
at  a  time  when  the  Boeotians  made  fo  great  a  figure, 

when, 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  227 . 

f  Lib,  15,  cap,  52. 
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when,  according  to  Diodorus ,  the  Lacedaemonian 3 
who  had  39,000  citizens  *  in  the  days  of  Ly car- 
gus ,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  mod 
powerful  people  in  Greece ,  began  to  be  afraid, 
left  the  Thebans  Ihould  obtain  the  chief  influence, 
as  Boeotia  abounded  in  cities,  and  their  inhabitants 
were  men  of  valour  ft.  It  was  at  this  very  period* 
as  Diodorus  hath  ohferved,  that  the  Athenians 
chufed  to  affift  the  Thebans ,  for  this  very  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  they  were  inferior  to  none  of  the 
ftates  of  Greece ,  either  for  courage,  ftrength,  or 
numbers  of  menf.  How  could  this  have  been  the 
cafe,  if  their  citizens  amounted  only  to  6000? 

’Tis  this  opinion  concerning  the  populoufnefs 
of  Boeotia ,  which  has  milled  our  author  in  two 
other  cafes,  and  made  him  imagine  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  accounts  of  Xenophon ,  and  fome  o- 
tber  antient  authors,  though  in  themfelves  they 
are  perfectly  confident. 

PHLIASIA  is  faid  by  Xenophon  to  be  a  final! 
city,  though  it  contained  6000  citizens  ||.  Nor 
is  there  the  leaft  inconfiftency  here ;  for  a  city 
which  contained  no  more  than  6000  citizens,  was 

in  Greece  accounted  only  a  fmall  one.  Upon  the 

fame 

...  »•  •*.  •  *  '  '  '  T 


*  Plutarch  in  Lycurg. 
f  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  fe£l.  20. 


X  To  yap  iSvcc  Hj  7rKv\$et  ro?r  dyJfcoy  oVAefoe. 

yiardj  TrchifAov  xdeyoc  rcoy  ihhYivuy  eJejiet  h&Tri&M,  lb.  §  26 a 
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lame  principle  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  Xenophon , 
who  fays,  that  Sparta  4s  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
that  has  the  feweft  inhabitants  *,  with  Plutarch , 
who  fays,  that  it  had  9000  citizens  -f :  for  on  a 
comparifon  we  may  infer,  that  Thebes ,  or  any  o- 
ther  of  the  capital  cities  of  Greece ,  contained  many 
more  than  this  number  of  citizens  ;  an  inference 
entirely  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  hiftory. 

•  All  the  JEtolians,  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antipa - 
ter’ s  time,  are  made  by  Mr.  Hume  to  have  been 
only  10,000  men  j.  But  Diodorus,  whofe  autho¬ 
rity  is  quoted  to  prove  the  fa£fc,  gives  this  account 
of  the  matter  ||  5  that,  when  Antipater  and  Crate- 
ms  entered  JEtolia  with  30,000  foot  and  2500 
horfe,  the  JEtolians  refolving  to  act  upon  the  de- 

fenfive,  and  not  to  rifk  their  all  on  the  uncertain 

'  \ 

chance  of  one  battle,  raifed  an  army,  confiding  of 
10,000  of  their  molt  vigorous  citizens.  With 
this  army  they  took  the  field,  and  encamped  on 
high  and  inacceffible  grounds,  that  they  might 
not  be  obliged  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle,  and  at 
the  fame  time  might  hinder  the  enemy  from  plun¬ 
dering  at  large,  and  from  penetrating  into  thofe 
mountainous  places,  whither  they  had  conveyed 
their  wives,  children,  and  old  men,  with  their 
moil  valuable  goods.  Now,  10,000  men  were  fuf- 

P  p  fieient 

*  Xenoph.  de  repub.  Laced* 
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iicient  for  annoying  and  harraffing  the  enemy  in 
this  manner.  Have  we  any  reafon  from  thence  to 
conclude,  that  the  Mtolians  had  only  10,000  ci¬ 
tizens  able  to  bear  arms  ?  ’Tis  plain  from  Diodo¬ 
rus,  that  they  had  many  more  ;  for  we  are  told, 
that,  while  they  abandoned  their  weaker  and  more 
defencelefs  cities,  they  put  ftrong  garrifons  into 
thofe  which  were  defenfible.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  this  would  require  a  great  number  of  the  belt 
of  their  citizens. 

As  little  reafon  is  there  to  interpret  Paufanias  as 
our  author  has  done,  as  if  he  had  faid  *,  that  all 
the  Achaeans  able  to  bear  arms,  in  the  days  of 
Polybius ,  even  when  feveral  manumitted  (laves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  net  amount  1015,000; 
for  Paufanias’ s  reprefentation  of  the  circumftances 
of  Athaia  leads  to  a  very  different  conclufion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account  ft,  an  Achaean  army  was 
raifed,  confiding  of  14,000  foot  and  600  horfe, 
and  was  made  up  of  (laves  as  well  as  freemen. 
Perhaps  too  a  proclamation  had  been  iffued  out, 
that  all  the  citizens,  who  were  fit  for  war, 
fhould  inlift  in  the  army.  But  all  the  citizens  did 
not  obey  the  order.  The  circumftances  of  the  time 
(hew  evidently  how  this  happened  ;  for  this  army 
was  raifed,  when  the  Achaeans  were  divided  into 
three  factions,  one  which  was  attached  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  another  which  was  attached  to  the  Mace¬ 
donians, 

*  Political  difeourfes,  p.  226, 
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donianSy  and  a  third  which  was  attached  to  neither, 
but  declared  for  the  independency  of  Greece.  It 
was  raifed,  when  ignorant,  unexperienced  and  vio¬ 
lent  leaders  were  advanced  to  govern  the  ftate  ; 
immediately  after  the  Achaeans  had  been  overcome 
by  the  Romans  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  they  loft 
their  Praetor ;  when  a  viftorious  Roman  army 
was  in  Greece ,  and  marching  direftly  to  Corinth.  In 
fuch  a  divided  dangerous  condition,  we  need  not 
wonder,  that  no  mighty  army  could  be  raifed  in 
Achaia.  An  army  raifed  in  thefe  circumftances, 
could  not  poflibly  have  contained  all  the  freemen 
able  to  bear  arms.  According  to  Polybius ,  who 
knew  their  affairs  beft,  the  Achaean  league  might 
have  marched  30,  or  40,000  men,  without  any 
inconvenience  *.  This  gives  a  more  juft  idea 
of  the  populoufnefs  of  Achaia ;  for  no  country  can 

l 

conveniently  march  all  its  fighting  men  j  Achaia 
muft  therefore  have  had  many  more  than  30,000 
citizens.  To  fuppofe  it  had  not  even  1 5,000,  is 
quite  inconfiftent  with  the  hiftory  of  a  ftate, 
confifting  of  fo  many  different  cities,  which  have 
been  fo  juftly  celebrated  for  that  heroic  league  into 
which  they  entered  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
independence.  But  what  a  poor  defence  could 
they  have  made,  if  all  their  cities,  even  with  the 
addition  of  fome  Haves,  could  not  have  raifed  an 
army  of  1 5,000  men  ! 

That  the  Romans  deftroyed  Epirus ,  and  fold 

150,000 

*  Political  diicoorfes,  p.  228.  229. 
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1 50,000  of  the  inhabitants  for  {laves,  is  attefted 
by  Livy  *  but  that  thefe  1 50,000  were  ali  the 
inhabitants  of  Epirus  f ,  which  is  neceflary  for  our 
author’s  argument,  is  wholly  improbable.  How 
fecretly  foever  the  Romans  gave  orders  to  their  ge¬ 
neral  Paulus  JEmilius  to  plunder  Epirus ,  and  to 
difmantle  its  cities  ;  and  whatever  care  he  might 
.take  to  execute  his  orders  with  fecrecy,  it  can 
fcarce  be  believed,  that  he  could  have  catched  the 

whole  people  of  Epirus.  Multitudes  of  them  mull: 

<  „ 

certainly  have  efcaped.  Paulus  JEmilius  himfelf 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  was  greatly  affiidted 
on  receiving  fuch  cruel  orders  t.  If  he  plundered 
the  country  of  its  {liver  and  gold,  if  he  difmantled 
70  cities,  if  he  made  (laves  of  150,000  perfons, 
he  furely  did  enough.  Humanity,  policy,  the 
impoffibility  of  catching  every  perfon,  and  the 
madnefs  of  doing  it,  had  it  been  poflible,  mult  have 
fecured  the  efcape  of  many  thoufands.  Neither 
indeed  is  it  probable,  that  the  Romans  could  in¬ 
tend  to  render  Epirus  entirely  defolate.  To  what 
purpofe  ?  5Tis  far  more  probable,  they  meant  only 
to  {trike  terror,  and  would  perhaps  differ  by  far 
the  greateft  number  to  efcape,  who  either  remained 
fecretly  in  the  country,  or  foon  returned  to  it  af¬ 
ter  the  Romans  were  gone. 

JEt  nr  ay  appear  furprifmg,  and  tend  to  give  a 

diminutivp 

0  Lib.  45.  cap.  340 
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diminutive  idea  of  antiquity,  that  a  city  of  fo  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  of  fo  great  fame  and  fplen- 
dor,  as  Rhodes  is  well  known  to  have  been,  fhou'd 
have  contained  only  6000  citizens.  5Tis  true,  as 
our  author  has  faid  *,  it  contained  no  more  when 
it  was  befieged  by  Demetrius  •,  only  Diodorus  men¬ 
tions  a  thoufand ftrangers  befides ■f :  afmall number, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  if  there  were  really  no  more. 
However,  we  imagine,  a  iatisfaflory  account  may 
be  given  of  this  matter,  without  degrading  anti¬ 
quity,  or  rejecting  the  hypothefis  in  the  dijferta- 
tion  (1.)  It  is  not  probable,  that  thefe  7000  who 
defended  Rhodes ,  made  the  whole  number  of  its 

.  '  •*  •/  .  '  V 

citizens  and  ftrangers.  For  hiftory  informs  us, 
that  the  firft  thing  the  Rhodians  did  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  was  to  get  rid  of  all  fuch  perfons,  as  would  be 
either  ufelefs  or  burdenfom  during  the  fiege.  Hence 
( 2 .  )we  may  conclude,  that  many  of  the  richeft,  fofteft, 
and  molt  luxurious  citizens,  who  had  not  fortitude 
and  ftrength  of  mind  flifficient  to  make  them  un¬ 
dergo  the  hardfhips  of  a  fiege,  would  fly  before  it 
began.  Confider  only  what  might  be  expecled,  if 
a  city,  fuch  as  London,  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and 
luxurious  people,  well  provided  with  (hips  and  0- 
ther  conveniencies  for  tranfporting  themfelves,  was 
inreal  danger  of  enduring  a  fiege.  (3.J  From  hence 
it  is  probable,  that  the  7000  who  remained  in 
Rhodes ,  were  only  the  braveft  and  moft  re  fo  lute 
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part  of  its  citizens,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  eafily  difpenfed  with  the  prefence  of  fuch, 
as  would  have  ferved  only  to  confume  provi- 
fions,  and  to  damp  the  fpirits  of  the  reft  j  would 
perhaps  have  been  perpetually  affailing  their  ears 
with  pitiful  cries  to  furrender ;  nay,  might 
have  gone  fo  far,  as  out  of  mere  cowardice 
to  have  betrayed  the  city.  Befides,  they  might 
have  this  farther  in  view,  effectually  to  fecure  a 
great  part  both  of  their  citizens,  and  of  their 
riches,  that  if  the  city  happened  to  be  taken,  they 
might  be  preferved  from  the  violence  of  the  enemy, 
and  be  referved  for  better  times.  (4.)  But  after  all, 
if  thefe  7000  were  in  truth  all  the  citizens  and 
ft  rangers  in  Rhodes,  who  were  able  to  bear  arms, 
thus  much  muftat  leaft  be  granted,  that  thatftate, 
which  in  antient  times  was  poffeffed  of  the  empire 
of  the  fea*,  which  enjoyed  the  moft  extenftve  com¬ 
merce,  and  whofe  nautical  laws  have  been  not  on¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  equity,  but  are  even  a 
ftandard,  and  of  great  authority  at  this  day,  in  all 
controverfies  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  feems 
to  have  contained  an  inconfiderable  number  of  ci¬ 
tizens.  This,,  if  it  be  true,  greatly  confirms  the 
hypothefis  in  the  dijfertation,  that  the  moft  exten- 
five  commerce  does  not  neceffanly  produce  fo  ma¬ 
ny  people,  as  a  careful  and  induftrious  attention 
to  agriculture  -f, 

.  From 

*  Strabo,  lib.  14. 
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From  Rhodes  we  pafs  to  Italy. 

As  to  thofe  prodigious  numbers  which  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  battle  at  Siagra  *,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo , 
is  fufficient  to  form  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  the 
very  great  populoufnefs,  not  only  of  Sybaris  and 
Croton ,  but  alfo  of  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy, 
till  fome  better  reafon  is  produced  for  rejefting  the 
teftirnonies  of  thefe  authors,  than  the  greatnefs  of 
the  numbers  affigned  by  them  f. 

To  defcend  to  a  latter  age,  the  forces  which 
Polybius  affigns  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  and  fecond  Punic  wars,  amounting 
to  more  than  700,000  foot  and  70,000  horfet, 
{hew  the  great  populoufnefs  of  Italy  in  that  age. 
Thefe  were  the  fighting  men  of  only  a  part  of  /- 
taly  [| .  The  account  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  mu- 
Her- roll,  and  has  all  marks  of  credibility.  If  it 
may  be  depended  on,  we  muft  compute  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Italy ,  who  were  of  free  condition,  at  1 2 

millions  j 

more  imperfeCt,  and  commerce  was  lefs  extenfive  in  antient 
than  in  modern  times ;  neither  cities  nor  ftates  could  have 
then  flourilhed  fo  much  by  their  means  alone,  as  feveral 
have  done,  lince  the  attention  of  the  world  has  turned  fo 
much  on  the  improvement  of  trade  and  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures. 

*  Diflertation,  p.  58. 

■f  Political  difcourfes,  p.  213. 
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millions  ;  and  reckoning  thrice  as  many  Haves,  the 
inhabitants  of  all  forts  will  be  found  to  be  no  fewer 
than  48  millions :  or,  if  the  proportion  of  three 
Haves  to  one  free  perfon  fhall  be  thought  too 
high,  confidering  the  fimplicity  of  the  Romans  in 
the  more  early  ages ;  by  fuppofing  them  only  two  to 
one,  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  36  millions  :  and 
as  the  bulk  of  Italy  is  to  that  of  England ,  as  three  to 
two,  Italy  was  thrice  as  populous  as  England.  But, 
fuppofing  the  Haves  to  have  been  even  three  to 
one,  and  the  number  of  all  the  inhabitants  48  mil¬ 
lions,  there  will  be  an  acre  for  every  head  ;  which 
is  more  than  fome  Roman  confuls  and  dictators  had 
to  maintain  their  families,  not  very  many  years 
before  that  time  *.  This  circumftance  is  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  numbers  marked  by  Polybius. 

This  account  given  by  Polybius ,  is  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  computes 
the  number  of  thefe  forces  at  near  a  million.  ’  For 
though  his  enumeration  varies  from  that  of  Poly¬ 
bius  -f,  yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Diodorus 
computes  them  in  round  numbers  ;  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  is  extremely  fmall ;  and  that  they  both  agree 
in  affigning  numbers  very  great.  And  though 
Diodorus  plainly  fuppofes,  that  Italy  was  not  lb 
populous  in  his  time,  as  before  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  this  circumftance  can  afford  no  fufpicion  a- 
gain  ft  either  his  own  teftimony,  or  that  of  Poly¬ 
bius  *« 

*  Diflertation,  p.  xi8,  119* 
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dim  *.  For  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing, 
what  both  from  hiftory  and  from  the  nature  of 
things  appears  to  have  been  the  cafe,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Italy  was  diminifhed  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus  ;  fince  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
and  thofe  civil  wars  which  followed  it  and  brought 
along  with  them  fuch  destruction  and  devaluation 
into  Italy,  are  evident  caufes  of  decay. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  confider  the  extent  or 
buildings  of  the  city  of  Rome ,  concerning  which 
Our  author  has  made  feveral  curious  obfervations  -f% 
For  as  the  queftion  is  not  concerning  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  dwelt  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  b  ut  con¬ 
cerning  the  whole  number  of  the  Romm  people,  it 
is  of  lefs  confequence  to  inquire  into  the  largenefs 
of  the  city,  or  the  extent  of  its  walls  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  period ;  whether  it  was  largeft  under  the  reign 
of  Auguftus ,  or  before  or  afterwards  •,  what  was 
the  form  of  its  houfes ;  whether  they  were  high, 
and  the  inhabitants  lived  in  feparate  ftories  ;  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  much  empty  ground  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts  •,  whether  it  did  not  contain  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  of  all  forts  and  degrees,  com¬ 
prehending  freemen  and  (laves,  Romans,  Italians , 
and  foreigners,  under  the  emperors,  than  under 
the  commonwealth  •,  what  fort  of  Canaille  thofe 
200,000  were,  who  received  corn  by  the  public 

q  diftribut-ion 
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diftribution  in  Auguftus’ s  time  *..  For  whatever 
may  be  faid  in  anfwer  to  thefe.  queftions,  and  what¬ 
ever  was  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  ap¬ 
pears  pretty  evident,  that  Italy  declined  greatly  in 
induftry  and  in  numbers  of  people,  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Roman  empire. 

SICILY  is  confeffed  by  our  author  to  have 
flourifhed  greatly  in  antient  times,  and  to  have 
been  much  decayed  in  the  days  of  Auguftus  -j\ 
He  fee  ms  indeed  to  imagine  thofe  accounts,  which 
are  given  of  the  numerous  armies  maintained  by 
the  Dionyfii ,  to  be  entirely  fabulous  and  fictitious ; 
becaufe  Diodorus  Siculus ,  as  Mr.  Hums  apprehends, 
allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army  of  Dio¬ 
nysus  appeared  incredible:  and  becaufe  it  feems 
impoffible  that  fo  great  an  army  could  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  country  of  fo  fmall  extent,  and  of  fo 
little  trade  j.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  fail  on 
any  paffage  of  Diodorus ,  in  which  he  feems  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  fmalleft  doubt  concerning  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  thefe  accounts.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
met  with  one,  where  he  mentions  the  great  armies 
of  Dionyfms  the  younger,  with  other  numerous 
armies  of  later  times  ||  •,  and  from  thence  brings 
an  argument  in  fupport  of  what  he  fays  concern¬ 
ing  the  great  populoufnefs  of  more  antient  ages. 

Befides, 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  234,- 
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Befides,  5tis  well  known  that  the  Syracnfians,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  fome  other  cities  which  the  Dionyjii 
had  fubdued,  employed  themfelves  "in  trade  and 
manufactures,  not  indeed  according  to  the  exten- 
five  plan  of  modern  commerce,  but  according  to 
the  maxims  and  circumftances  of  thefe  times.  So 
that  if  we  remember  the  great  magazines  of  arms 
and  other  military  engines,  and  the  immenfe  trea- 
fures  which  were  laid  up  by  Dionyjius  the  elder, 
and  reflect  on  the  great  fertility  of  Sicily,  we  may 
perceive  how  the  Dionyjii  were  able  to  maintain  fo 
great  armies.  Befides,  Mr.  Hume  confefles  *,  that 
th e. Dionyjii  lived  in  a  moft  enlightened  age,  and  in 
an  ifland  with  which  the  Greeks  were  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  hiftory  of  Dionyjius  the  elder  was 
written  by  Philijlus ,  who  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  genius,  but  minifter  to  that  prince,  and  of 
courfe  had  good  opportunity  of  knowing  the  true 
flotation  of  his  affairs.  Nay,  he  even  confefles  that 
one.  would  imagine,  that  every  circumftance  of  the 
life  and  actions  of  Dionyjius  the  elder  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  authentic  and  free  irom  all  fabulous 
exaggeration :  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  fee  ms 
furprifing  that  he  Ihould  be  lound  fo  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  a  hiftory  fo  well  fupported.  Can  fuch  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  be  invalidated,  merely  becaufe 
we  have  not  a  particular  eftimate  of  the  funds  by 
which  the  Dionyfd  maintained  their  armies,  or  by 
an  infinuation  that  they  arole  from  the  exaggera¬ 
ted 
*  P. 
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ted  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  or  perhaps  from 
the  vanity  ancl  policy  of  the  tyrants  themi'elves  ? 
Such  falfhood  could  never  have  remained  undetefiE 
ed,  unlefs  the  Dionyfti  had  lived  fo  long  that  the 
memory  of  the  facts  had  been  quite  forgotten. 

According  to  the  dillertation,  Gaul  was  more 
populous  before  the  days  of  Julius  Caefar  than  it 
has  been  ever  fince :  but  Mr.  Hume  inclines  to 
thinly  that  it  was  not  near  fo  populous  as  France  is 
at  prefent  *.  In  order  to  fupport  his  opinion,  he 
not  only  brings  arguments  from  the  antient  con¬ 
dition  and  circumftances  of  that  country,  but  alfo 
offers  objections  again  ft  the  computations  of  antient 
authors.  However,  on  an  examination  we  fhall  find, 
that  his  remarks  are  not  fufficient  to  fupport  his 
hypothefis.  (i).  The  Gauls  were  antiently  much 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  Mr0  Hume 
imagines  them  to  have  been,  when  he  compares 
them  with  their  northern  neighbours,  p  (I  fuppofe 
the  Germans  are  here  underftood)  as  is  evident 
from  the  exprefs  teftimony  both  of  Strabo  and 

Qaejar ,  mentioned  in  the  dijfertation  :f.  (2).  We 

have 

*  P.  249. 
f  Ibid. 

J  P.  68.  69.  7 q. 

I  cannot  find  any  paflage  in  Strabo,  in  which  he  ob« 
ferves,  “  That  though  all  Gaul  was  cultivated,  it  was  not 
cultivated  with  any  (kill  or  care.”  The  paflage  which 
feems  to  have  been  in  our  author’s  eye,  is  interpreted  too 

.  r  "  a  ”•  >- 

unfavourably  for  the  Gauls ;  for  it  does  not  relate  to  the 
wfiole,  but  only  to  fome  particular  places  of  this  country  j 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  dijfertation ,  pag.  6ga  ,  f 
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have  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  Gauls  were  not 
antiently  much  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  becaufe 
they  travelled  into  this  iftand  for  their  education 
in  the  myfteries  of  the  religion  and  philofophy  of 
the  Druids  *.  From  hence  it  appears  only,  that 
the  mode  or  tour  of  travelling  in  thofe  days  was 
different  from  that  which  is  moil  common  at  pre- 
fent ;  that  the  Gauls  had  an  high  opinion  of  the  anti¬ 
quity,  learning,  and  fandity  of  our  Britijh  Druids  j 
or  at  moft,  that  they  were  fuperftitious  or  enthu- 

fiaftic;  for  it  is  not  faid  that  they  travelled  to 

*  * 

Britain  to  learn  the  arts  of  life,  but  to  learn 
the  myfteries  of  their  religion.  So  that  I  appre¬ 
hend  we  have  as  little  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
Gauls  were  not  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  as 
we  fhould  have  to  infer,  that  the  Britijh  were  not 
at  prefent  much  advanced  in  them,  becaufe  they 
travel  abroad  into  other  countries.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  cuftom  fee  ms  to  be  rather  a  proof  of 
the  fuperior  civility,  politenefs,  and  improvements 
of  the  people  of  this  ifland  above  thofe  of  other 
nations.  Indeed,  we  may  well  be  allowed  to  fay, 
that  thefe  other  nations  ad  un wifely  in  fhewing  fo 
little  curiofity  to  vifit  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
v/ifdom,  their  learning,  their  genius,  their  fpirit, 
their  trade,  their  liberty,  and  the  excellency  of 
their  political  conftitution  ;  and  from  intercourfe 
with  whom  good  fenfe  and  found  maxims  are  to 
be  learned,  if  any  where  in  Europe.  But  how  can 


*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  2 49, 


I 
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the  cuftom  of  travel  ling  be  reckoned  a  mark  of  bar¬ 
barity  ?  Further,  if  the  antient  Gauls  are  concluded 
to  have  been  but  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life, 
becaufe  they  were  fo  fuperftitious  as,  to  travel  into 
Britain,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  myfteries  of  their  religion;  what  mu  ft  we 
fay  of  the  prefent  French ,  who,  notwithftanding 
their  boafted  politenefs  and  improvements,  are 
deeply  tindured  with  a  fuperftition  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  are  ftill  fo  foolifh  as  to  look  for  infalli¬ 
bility  in  an  imaginary  idol,  framed  by  the  weak- 
nefs,  pride,  and  ambition  of  man ;  and  to  ima¬ 
gine,  like  the  antient  Gauls  *,  that  this  fovereign 
pontif,  or  arch  Druid,  the  head  of  their  religion, 
and,  the  dernier  refort  in  all  controverfies,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  their  own  country  ?  (3).  If  it  be  a 

certain  fign,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  a  nation  is 
confrderably  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life,  when  a 
tafte  for  contemplation  and  philofophy  prevails,' 
we  have  good  authority  to  conclude,  that  the  Gauls 
were  curious  inquirers  into  nature,  that  they 
ftudied  aftronomy,  .were  not  ignorant  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  reafoned  much  concerning  the  divinity,  and 
wer.e.perfuaded,  that  the  foul  ofman  did  not  pe- 
rifh  at  death :  multa  de  Ji.deribus ,  atcpie  eorum  motu, 
de  mtnM  ac  terrarum  magnitudim ,  ds  rerum  natura , 
ie  Deorum  immortalium  vi  ac  poteftate  difputant ,  et 

juventuti  tranfdunt  +.  Befides,  it  appears  evidently, 

■  ■ ■  •  that 

_  »  »  .  -  1  •  • .  ‘  *  «  -  ■'  ' 

—  ■  *  n  Af,  w 

Cacf.  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  cap.  is. 

f  Caef.  de  bell  Gall.  lib.  6.  cap.  -  ..  - 
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that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  language  of  that 
people,  who  had,  firft  of  all  the  Europeans ,  cul¬ 
tivated  the  arts  and  fciences,  had  carried  philofo- 
phy  to  fo  furprifing  an  height,  and  had  produced 
fo  many  works  of  tafte,  genius,  and  learning ; 
for  it  is  altogether  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Greek  language  was  not  underftood  among  a 
people  who  ufed  the  Greek  letters  in  almoft  all 
their  public  and  private  affairs  *.  And  ’tis 
as  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  could  re¬ 
main  barbarous  and  unpolilhed,  when  they  muff 
have  had  fuch  opportunities  of  improvement,  by 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  authors.  (4.)  We 

t 

can  hardly  believe,  that  the  Gauls  were  quite  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  arts  of  life,  when  their  chief  deity 
was  Mercury ,  whom  they  believed  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  every  art,  and  to  prefide  over  trade  and 
merchandize  +. 

If,  as  our  author  obfervesj,  equality  of  pro¬ 
perty  had  no  place  among  the  Gauls ,  we  may 
remark,  that  a  per  fed  equality  had  place  no  where; 

for 

*  In  caftris  Helve  tier  um  tabulae  repertae  font  litterls  Grae- 
cis  confeftae, 

Caef.  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  cap.  2g. 

Neque  fas  efle  exiitimant,  ea  litterls  mandare,  quum  in 
reliquis  fere  rebus,  publicis  privatifque  rationibus,  Qraecis- 
utantur  litteris.  Ibid.  lib.  6.  cap.  14, 

f  Deum  maxima  Mercurium  colunt :  —  htinc  omnium 
inventorem  artium  ferunt himc  ad  quaeltus  pecuniae  mer- 
caturafque  habere  vim  maximam,  arbitrantur. 

Ibid.  cap.,  i  ft 

t  25°* 
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for  there  were  wealthy  and  eminent  citizens 
in  all  the  antient  republics.  Befides,  equality  of 
fortune  is  but  one  circumftancej  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  antient  nations  did  not  depend  on  it  alone  j 
and  there  were  many  other  fources,  from  whence 
vaft  multitudes  of  people  might  be  derived*. 

Neither  are  the  wars  among  the  Gauls  -f 
a  ftronger  arg  ument  againft  their  populoufnefs, 
than  thefe  in  other  antient  nations  t. 

As  to  our  author’s  calculations  concerning  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  I  pretend  not 
to  find  a  perfeft  agreement  between  Appian’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  Caefar  en¬ 
countered,  killed,  or  took  prifoners,  and  the  ac¬ 
count  given  either  by  Plutarch  or  by  Paterculus  ||. :  . 
or  to  anfvver  for  the  confiftency  of  Aptian’ s  tefti- 
mony  concerning  the  number  of  400  nations  or 
tribes  which  inhabited  that  country,  with  what 
Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  concerning  the  numbers  of 
people,  of  which  thefe  Gallic  nations  confifted  **. 
Only  we  may  obferve,  that  the  teftimonies  of  all 
thefe hiftorians  agree,  in  affigning  large  numbers  ff, 

and 

*  See  the  diflertation,  p.  83,  &c. 

■f  See  political  difcourfes,  p.  250. 

$  See  appendix,  p.  21 1,  ire. 
j|  Political  difcourfes,  p.  216, 

**  Ibid.  p.  249.  250. 

•tf  According  to  Paterculus,  [HI.  2).  Caefar  killed  400,000 

of  the  enemy  in  his  foreign  wars.  This  number  is  much 

lefs  than  that  which  is  affigned  either  by  Jppian,  Plutarch , 

or  Pliny.  In  particular  Pliny  mentions  no  fewer  than  undecks 

centena 
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and  of  courfe  in  fupporting  the  opinion  concerning 
the  populoufnefs  of  Gaul-,  and  that  computing  on 
any  reafonable  fuppofition  from  the  account  of  Ap- 
A^«and  that  of  Diodorus  joined  together,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  antient  Gaul  will  be  found  not  to  have  been 
more  than  three  or  four  times  as  numerous,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  France  at  prelent ;  aproportion,  which 
feems  to  have  obtained  in  feveral  other  nations*. 

Again,  it  is  certain,  that  there  were  three 
orders  of  men  among  the  Gauls,  viz.  the  Druids, 

R  r  the 

eentena  et  nonaginta  duo  mi  Hi  a  h omnium  cccifa  f  raster  civile s 
victorias.  Lipfius ,  in  his  notes  on  the  pafiage  in  Paterculus $ 
is  fo  confident  that  the  number  is  greatly  diminifned  in  this 
author,  as  to  afk,  “  can  any  one  then  doubt  that  dccc 
“  fhould  be  read  inftead  of  ccc.c  ?” 

■ 

See  Dijjertation ,  p.  75.  76.  Appian .  in  Celticis .  Plin.  nat . 
hijl .  lib .  y.  cap.  25.  juft.  Lipf.  ad  Veil.  Pater. 

*  Since  Appian  relates,  that  there  were  400  Gallic  nations, 
and  Diodorus ,  that  the  greateft  of  thefe  nations  confided  of 
200,000,  and  the  lead  of  50,000  ;  though  we  underftand 

j  i  .  }  t  •  ^ 

Diodorus  to  mean  only  the  fighting  men,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  compute  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  at  much  above  80  mil¬ 
lions  ;  for  perhaps  very  few  of  thefe  nations  contained  ma¬ 
ny  above  the  final  left  number.  And  as  we  may  compute  20 
millions  in  France  at  prefent,  which  is  not  equal  in  extent  to 
the  antient  GW ;  even  according  to  fuch  an  high  computation, 
it  will  not  follow,  that  Gaul  was  much  more  than  thrice  as  po¬ 
pulous  as  France  is  at  prefent  ;  which  is  not  fuch  an  extrava¬ 
gant  fuppofition,  as  our  author  may  imagine.  However, 
the  dijjertation  proceeds  on  a  more  moderate  computation,  and 
ftates  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  at  only  about  40  millions,  fince 
’tis  fcarce  probable,  that  Gaul  was  peopled  in  as  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  Greece ,  Italy,  and  fome  other  nations. 

See  Appian  in  Celticis 9  and  Diodor .  Sic.  lib .  5.  cap .  25, 
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the  Equites,  and  the  Plebes.  All  thefe  feem  to 
have  been  of  free  condition  *.  Now,  if  we  com¬ 
pute  the  fighting  men  of  Belgium ,  as  in  the  dijjer- 
tation  t,  at  half  a  million,  and  fuppofe,  that  there 
was  among  the  Gauls  another  order  of  men,  who  were 
not  inlifted  in  their  armies,  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  will  be  found  to  amount  to  32  millions.  But 
Mr.  Hume ,  by  fuppofing,  that  the  Gauls  had  no 

dome  flic 

*  The  Druids  were  confecrated  tolthe  fervice  of  religion,  and, 
befides,  had  a  chief  direction  in  the  ma  nagement  of  civil  affairs. 
The  next  order  was  that  of  the  Equites ,  of  whom  Caefar  fays. 
That  when  occafion  required,  and  any  war  broke  out,  O- 
mnes  in  hello  verfantur ,  lib.  6.  cap.  15.  The  laft  order  was 
that  of  th e  Plebes,  who  feem  to  have  been  of  inferior  rank, 
fcho’  they  were  of  free  condition.  And  fmee  in  time  of  war, 
all  the  Equites  took  the  field,  on  this  account  fewer  of  the 
Plebes  would  be  inlifted  in  their  armies :  fo  that  we  may  fup¬ 
pofe,  the  great  bulk  of  them  would  be  left  to  labour  the 
ground,  or  work  at  other  employments  Indeed,  in  the  dif¬ 
fer  tat  ion,  from  a  preemption,  that  there  muft  have  been 
flaves  among  the  Gauls ,  as  well  as  among  almoft  all  other 
antient  nations,  we  were  led  to  imagine,  that  the  Plebes  were 
no  other  than  flaves,  and  of  courfe,  that  they  were  never  in- 
lifted  in  the  Gallic  armies.  But,  on  a  more  accurate  exami¬ 
nation,  we  have  found  reafon  to  alter  our  opinion,  and  to 
believe,  that  there  were  a&ually  flaves  among  the  Gauls ; 
and  that  the  Plebes ,  or  the  greateft  part  of  them,  who  are  faid 
to  be  paene  fervor um  in  loco ,  were  only  thofe  among  the  people, 
who,  though  they  were  free,  were  of  low  condition  ;  like  the 
common  people  in  Greece ,  Rome ,  and  other  countries.  By 
this  fuppofition,  the  hypothecs  in  the  difjertation ,  is  greatly" 
confirmed,  and  feveral  paffages  in  Caefar  are  reconciled  both 
to  it  and  to  one  another* 

t  ^  •  71* 
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domeftic  flaves,  makes  their  number  amount  on¬ 
ly  to  8  millions*.  On  this  argument  (1.)  we 
muft  obferve,  that  the  inftitution  of  flavery  was  al- 
moft  univerfal  in  antient  times,  and  that  it  ob¬ 
tained  in  almoft  every  nation.  In  particular, 
the  Germans ,  the  people  neighbouring  to  Gaul , 
according  to  Tacitus -f->  had  their  flaves ;  a  ftrong 
prefumption,  that  there  was  a  fimilar  order  of  men 
among  the  Gauls.  (2.)  It  appears,  that  the  Gauls 
had  domeftic  flaves,  from  what  Caefar  informs  us 
was  a  common  cuftom  in  Gaul,  viz.  that  fuch  as 
were  either  loaded  with  debts,  or  burdened  with 
taxes,  or  oppreffed  by  the  injuries  of  the  great, 
ufed  to  fell  themfelves  for  flaves  to  the  nebiles  $. 
(3.)  But  that  the  Gauls  had  domeftic  flaves,  ap- 
pears  yet  more  evidently  from  another  exprefs  te~ 
ftimony  of  Caefar ,  where,  fpeaking  of  that  trial 
which  Orgetorix  was  to  undergo*  for  having  con- 
fpired  againft  the  liberties  of  the  Helvetia  he  has 
the  following  words  :  Die  covftiiuta  caujfae  didlionis , 
Orgetorix  ad  judicium  omnem  fuam  far/iiliam,  ad  ho - 
minum  millia  decern ^  undique  coegit *  et  omnes  client es> 
ohaeratofque  fuos ,  quorum  magnum  numerum  h  ah  eh  at ,  eo- 
dem  conduxit  ||.  Now,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 

word 

*  P.  251, 

4-  De  mor.  Germ.  cap.  20.  2;. 

J  Plerique,  quum  aut  aere  alieno,  aut  magnitudine  tribu- 
iorum,  aut  injuria  potentiorum  premuntur,  fefein  fervitutem 
dicant  nobilibus.  In  hos  eadem  omnia  funt  jura,  quae  do- 
minis  in  fervos.  Debell.  Gall,  lib,  6,  cap,  13, 

jj  De  bell.Gall,  lib,  i.  cap.  4; 
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word:  familia  is,  in  its  proper  and  original  fignifica- 
tion,  uled  to  exprefs  a  family  of  (laves*  fubjefted 
to  the  authority  of  one  paterfamilias* :  at  any  rate  it 
mu  ft  be  underftood  fo  in  this  place.  So  that  thefe 
l o5ooo  who  accompanied  Orgetorix,  can  only  be 
underftood  of  (laves.  (4.)  If  one  man  appears 
to  have  had  fo  many,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  life 
of  (laves  was  common  among  the  Gauls,  and  that 
almoft  every  free  citizen  had  forme.  (5.)  Hence 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  moment  in  this  argument, 
whether  the  Plebes  were  or  were  not  inlifted  in  the 
armies  of  the  Gauls  ;  for  they  muft  have  had  an 
order  of  men,  who,  by  parity  of  reafon,  we 
muft  be  allowed  to  fuppofe,  were  never  admitted 
into  their  armies,  fince  it  was  a  conftant  maxim 
of  antient  policy,  in  almoft  every  nation,  never  to 
.Inlift  (laves,  or  to  allow  therm  the  ufe  of  arms* 
unlefs  on  the  nioft  prcffing  occafions.  (6.)  If  the 
Gauls  had  no  domeftic  (laves,  nor  any  order  of 
men  inferior  to  the  Plebes  •,  and  if  the  Plebes  were 
admitted  indiferiminateiy  into  the  armies  inlifted 
in  Gaul ;  it  follows,  that  its  inhabitants  muft 
be  reduced  to  a  number,  which  is  altogether 
Inconfiftent  with  the  accounts  of  the  beft  hiftorb 

*  *  «  s 

ans, 

*  This  appears  from  Brijfomus  de  < verborum  figmf  cat  lone 
in  voce  familia  ;  from  I.  Jf.  de  jurifdittione ;  from  the 
title  de  J&dilitio  e ditto  ;  from  /.  1 .  §16.  and  feveral  other 
places  of  the  title  de  <vi  ei  de  armata  ;  from  both  the  ru¬ 
bric  and  the  laws  of  the  title,  St  familia  furtum  feciffe  dice- 
iur  \  from  L  195 Iff*  de  <verborum  fgnifeatione  ;  and  from 

Bumberlefs  other  places  in  tfce  Banditti* 

ix:.  '  -  . . . 
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ans,  and  with  the  circumftances  of  the  Gallic  ter¬ 
ritory  •,  for  it  was  extenfive,  fertile,  and  I  may 
add,  well  cultivated  *.  (7.)  If  we  make  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Gaul  amount  only  to  fo  fmall  a  number 
as  8  millions,  we  are  reduced  to  this  abfurdity, 
that  Gaul  was  not  near  fo  populous  in  proportion 
as  other  antient  nations,  though  it  was  pofleffed  of 
moft  of  thofe  fources  which  rendered  thofe  other 
nations  populous. 

The  preceeding  reafoning,  I  apprehend,  is 
decifive  ;  and  is  alone  fufficient  to  invalidate  moft 
of  the  objedlions  moved  by  Mr.  Hume  againft  the 
populoufnefs  of  Gaul.  In  particular,  there  is  no 
nece fifty  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  100,000  men,  whom 
the  Bellovaci ,  one  cf  the  nations  of  Belgium ,  could 
have  brought  into  the  field,  were  all  noblemen  f. 
For  we  grant  that  feme  of  the  Plebes  might  have 
been  infilled  as  well  as  the  Equites.  On  any  fup- 
pofition  whatfoever,  his  not  necefiary  to  call  them 
all  noblemen,  fince  Caefar  does  not  call  them  nobiles, 
but  armata  millia  centum  j ;  and  the  term  nobiles  can 
be  applied  only  to  the  more  eminent  and  wealthy 
of  all  the  freemen,  efpecially  of  the  orders  of  the 
Druids  and  Equites. 

Indeed  on  this  article  it  may  be  objected,  that 
if  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  100,000  men 
into  the  field ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  Oaves 
to  the  free  perfons  is  made  the  fame  as  that  of  3 

tQ 

f  Dififertation,  ps  69,  70,  0 

f  Political  difeourfeby  p,  251. 

J  De  tell.  Gall,  lib,  2,  cap.  ^ 

•  4  1  * 
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to  x,  it  follows  necefiarily,  that  the  whole  people 
in  the  ftate  of  the  Bettovaci  muft  have  amounted 
to  i,6oo,ooo;  a  number  which  is  direftly  contrary 
to  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus ,  who  affirms  that  the 
largeft  of  the  Gallic  nations  confifted  of  only 
200,000  men,  a> •,  for  at  this  rate  we  cannot 
compute  the  whole  people  in  any  the  largeft  ftate 
of  Gaul  at  more  than  800,000.  However,  as  *tis 

1 

impoffible  to  determine  precifely  the  proportion 
between  the  freemen  and  the  (laves,  probable  fup- 
pofitions  might  be  made  to  reconcile  the  account 
of  Caefar  with  that  of  Diodorus. 

. 

Besides  the  argument  brought  from  the  army 
of  the  Bettovaci,  Mr.  Hume  has  brought  another 
from  what  Caefar  relates  concerning  the  Helvetii, 
in  order  to  prove  that  Gaul  was  not  fo  populous 
as  is  commonly  believed  *.  According  to  Caefar , 
in  the  lifts  which  he  found  in  the  Helvetian  camp, 
the  number  of  the  Helvetii ,  who  had  abandoned 
their  country,  in  order  to  conquer  and  take  pof- 
feffion  of  fome  larger  territory,  was  dated  at 
263,000  +  •,  the  fourth  part  of  which,  we  may 
fuppofe,  was  able  to  bear  arms :  from  whence 
Mr.  Hume  infers  that  their  country  was  ill  inhabi¬ 
ted  fince  it  contained  fo  fmall  a  number,  though 
it  was  240  miles  in  length,  and  x  80  in  breadth. 
But  (1).  fince  we  have  proved,  that  the  Gauls 

.  '  had 

'  T 

*  Political  difcourfes,  p.  251. 

x  Be  bell.  Gall.  lib.  1.  cap.  29.  By  fome  overfight  it  is 

gated  at  360,000  in  the  political  difcourfe ,  p.  251, 
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had  domeftic  flaves  who  were  not  enrolled,  we  fhall 
find  on  a  computation,  that  the  whole  Helvetia 
might  have  amounted  to  about  a  million*,  no  in- 
confiderable  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  country 
which  feems  to  have  been  barren  and  mountainous. 
(2).  Since  Orgetorix  had  a  family  of  about  10,000 
flaves,  how  vaftly  numerous  may  we  fuppofe  the 
Helvetian  flaves  to  have  been,  and  of  courfe  how  po¬ 
pulous  the  ftate  itfelf !  Indeed  the  multitude  of 
their  people  feems  to  have  been  one  principal  caufe  of 
their  defign  to  leave  their  country  *.  (3).  Though 
thefe  263,000  had  been  the  real  number  of  all  the 
Helvetii ,  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the  populoufnefs 
of  Gaul  from  the  number  of  thofe  who  lived  in  a 
part  of  it  which  was  fo  barren  and  mountainous, 
that  the  inhabitants  had  formed  a  defign  of  aban¬ 
doning  itf.  (4).  A  refolution  fo  uncommon  as  that 
which  the  Helvetii  formed,  to  abandon  their  coun¬ 
try,  is  ever  attended  with  many  frightful  ideas  of 
its  confequences,  and  is  counteracted  by  that  in¬ 
dolence,  that  anxiety,  thofe  prejudices,  and  that  af¬ 
fection  to  a  native  foil,  which  are  natural  to  molt 
part  of  mankind.  Hence  we  may  well  be  allowed 
to  fuppofe  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Helvetii 
could  not  be  brought  to  go  upon  fo  hazardous  an 
expedition  ;  that  Caefar’ s  intelligence  might  have 

been 

*  Pro  multitudine  autem  hominum,  et  pro  gloria  belli 
atque  fortitudinis*  anguftos  fe  finis  habere  arbitrabantur. 

Caef.  de  bell.  Gall,  lib,  i.  cap.  2, 
f  Casf,  de  bell,  Gall,  lib,  n ,  cap,  2 
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been  not  perfectly  exaft ;  that  therefore  it  was  only 
a  powerful  colony  which  had  entered  into  this  re¬ 
solution  ;  that  multitudes  would  chufe  to  remain 
in  their  own  country  j  in  particular,  that  the  Druids, 
who  were  wholly  exempted  from  war,  were  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Service  of  religion,  were  of  fo  great 
influence,  importance,  and  authority  in  Gaul ,  and 
Seem  to  have  been  in  fo  good  a  way  at  home, 
would  not  be  hafty  to  fet  out  on  fuch  an  adven¬ 
ture,  but  would  rather  wait  its  iffue ;  and  of  courfe, 
that  we  muft  augment  the  number  of  the  Helve tii , 
by  an  increment  equal  to  what  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  to  have  been  the  number  of  the  Druids , 
and  of  thofe  others  who  remained  at  home.  If 
this  was  the  cafe,  we  may  eafiiy  fee,  why  the 
number  of  the  Helvetii ,  mentioned  in  the  rolls, 
was  fo  fmall.  Thus  thofe  difficulties,  which  feem 
to  attend  the  accounts  of  hiftorians  concerning 
antient  Gaul ,  are  found  not  to  be  infuperable  j 
though  it  muft  be  confefied,  that  they  are  the  moft 
puzzling  which  have  occurred  in  our  examination 
of  this  queftion. 

Our  author  proceeds  next  to  con  fide  r  the  popu- 
loufnefs  of  Spain,  and  feems  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  was  not  fo  populous  about  2000  years  ago,  as 
it  is  at  prefent  •,  becaufe  of  the  reftlefs,  turbulent, 
unfettled  condition  of  its  antient  inhabitants*.  But 
we  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Spaniards 
we  re  of  old  more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  many 

other 

*  ' 


*  Polit.  difcourfes,  p.  251,  252. 
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other  antient  nations.  ?rfis  true,  they  are  repre- 
fented  in  this  manner  by  the  Roman  hiftorians* 
who  feem  to  have  accounted  every  thing,  but  a  fia- 
vifh  fubje&ion  to  their  empire,  barbarity.  3Tis 
thus  that  we  find  Juft  in  concluding  his  44th  book. 
Nec  prius^  per demit  a  provincial  jugum  Hifpani  acci- 
pere  potuerunt,  quamCaefar  Auguftus ,  perdomito  or- 
be ,  vitlricia  ad  eos  arma  tranftulit ,  populumqiie  bar - 
barum  ac  ferum ,  legibus  ad  cultiorem  vitae  uftum 
traduffium ,  in  formam  provincial  redegit.  So  that 
it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  what  was  called  by 
the  Romans  fiercenefs,  was  only  a  zeal  for  liberty, 
and  a  fpirit  of  independence  ;  and  that  a  tame 
fubmiffion  to  the  injuries,  infults  and  oppreffiori 
of  the  Romans ,  was  called  cultior  vitae  ufus . 

Thus  much  is  certain  from  antient  hifiory,  that 
Spain ,  like  Italy  and  Greece ,  was  antiently  di¬ 
vided  into  a  great  many  fmall  and  independent 
Hates ;  and  we  have  (hewed,  that  what  is  repre- 
fented  as  barbarity,  was  not  only  not  productive 
of  defolation,  but  even  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  populoufnefs  of  the  world.  Now,  what  reafort 
have  w?e  to  imagine,  that  it  could  be  productive 
of  worfe  confequences  io  Spain ,  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ? 

Accordingly  the  Spaniards* are  reprefented  as 
remarkably  populous  by  antient  authors  j  and  in 
particular  by  Cicero ,  in  that  paffage  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hume ,  in  fupport  of  his  hypothefis  j  but 
which  in  reality  makes  againft  it.  Quam  volumus 

SI  ■-  licet  j 
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licet ,  P.  C.  ipji  nos  amemus :  tamen  nec  numero  Hi  - 
fpanos ,  nec  robore  Gallos ,  nec  calliditate  Poenos,  nec 
artibus  Graecos ,  denique  hoc  ipfo  hujus  gentis , 

terrae  domeftico  nativoque  fenfu  It alos  ipfos ,  ac  Latinos, 
fed  pictate ,  ac  religione, —  cmnes  genteis  nationefque 
fuperavimus *.  Inftead  of  giving  us  a  diminutive  p, 
what  an  high  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  antient  nations  ?  For  fince  it  is  aimoft  de- 
monftrable,  that  Italy  and  Greece  abounded  with 
multitudes  of  people,  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  the  Spaniards  furpafled  the  Romans  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  that  Spain  was  as  remarkable  for  a  fu- 
perior  populoufnefs,  as  each  of  thefe  nations  for 
thofe  particular  qualities  afcribed  to  them  by  Cicero . 
And  as  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  Gauls  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  ftrength,  the  Carthaginians  for- 
their  cunning,  and  the  Greeks  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  arts,  what  reafon  have  we  to  rejeft  the  te- 
ftimony  of  Cicero  in  the  other  cafe,  and  to  give  no 
credit  to  him,  when  he  reprefents  the  Spaniards 
as  chiefly  remarkable  for  populoufnefs  t  ? 

MUSCOVT, 

*  De  harufpicum  refponfis  orat.  30. 

•J'  Polit.  difcourf.  p.  252. 

J  We  may  obferve,  that  Gaul  was  a  country,  as  or 
nearly  as  large  as  Spain,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
mailers  of  very  large  dominions.  According  to  Strabo  (lib. 
17.)  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  they  were  in 
poffeflion  of  300  cities  in  Libya  ;  and  the  city  of  Carthage 
confided  of  700,000  inhabitants,  when  it  was  dedroyed  by 
the  Romans .  From  whence  it  appears,  that  Cicero  is  fpcaking 

of 
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M.USCOV1 \  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  fo  ill- 
peopled  at  prefent,  and  fo  little  is  known  about 
their  antient  date,  that  we  have  fcarce  any  reafon 
to  believe,  that  they  either  were  or  could  be  much 
worfe  peopled  of  old,  than  they  are  at  prefent  *. 
Poland  perhaps  is  better  peopled  than  either  it  was 
in  antient,  or  it  could  be  expected  to  be  in  our  times, 
confidering  the  badnefs  of  its  government ;  both 
becaufe  tillage  feems  to  have  been  antiently  but 
little  known  in  thefe  parts  of  Europe ,  and  becaufe 
of  the  vafl  fertility  of  its  lands,  which  at  prefent 
yield  great  crops,  notwithftanding  the  many  dis¬ 
advantages  under  which  it  labours. 

The  only  country  on  the  continent,  of  which 
we  can  with  any  certainty  affirm,  that  it  is  more 
populous  at  prefent  than  it  was  antiently,  is  Ger¬ 
many  :  for,  befides  that  agriculture  was  very  much 
unknown  among  the  old  Germans,  it  is  at  prefent 
divided  into  a  great  many  little  Hates  and  principa¬ 
lities,  a  circumftance  very  favourable  to  its  popu- 
loufnefs ;  for  each  of  thefe  Hates  has  its  own  capi¬ 
tal,  and  in  many  cafes  has  only  a  fmall  territory 
furrounding  it :  by  which  means,  not  only  the 
lands  around  the  capital,  but  even  thofe  which  ly 
at  a  greater  diHance,  are  better  cultivated  and  in¬ 
habited,  than  they  either  were  of  old,  or  could  be 

at 

of  the  comparative  populoufnefs  of  Spain ,  and  means  to  a. 
fert,  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  were  very  numerous,  bu 
that  they  were  atleaft  as  numerous  as  other  nation  in 
portion  to  the  extent  of  their  country, 

*  Political  difcourfesj  p.  248, 
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at  prefent,  if  the  whole  empire  was  fubjefted  to 
the  abfolute  authority  of  a  (ingle  perfon.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reafon  to  he  fo  precife  as  our  au¬ 
thor  '%  and  to  determine,  that  it  has  twenty  times 
more  inhabitants  than  in  antient  times  ;  for  this 
proportion  feems  truly  to  be  very  high. 

Mr.  Hume  hath  not  made  any  conjedtures  con¬ 
cerning  the  numbers  contained  in  Egyptian  Thebes , 
Babylon  and  Nineveh ,  which  he  reckons  too  much 
involved  in  the  pbfcurity  of  antient  fables -f.  Thebes 
has  been  confidered  already  j.  And  though  we 
cannot  affirm,  that  Babylon ,  one  of  the  nobleft 
cities  which  the  fun  ever  beheld,  was  at  any  time 
fully  inhabited,  or  peopled  in  proportion  to  its 
vaft  extent ;  yet,  from  the  ftrain,  in  which  both  the 
facred  and  profane  authors  of  antiquity  fpeakofit, 
we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  vaft  multitude  of  people. 

We  ftiall  finifh  this  furvey  of  antient  nations, 
with  a  calculation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh . 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  conclude  with  it,  fince 
it  is  built  on  no  lefs  authority  than  that  of  facred 
feripture  itfelf. 

According  to  the  book  of  Jonah ,  there  were 
120,000  children  in  Nineveh ,  who  could  not  dif¬ 
fer  n  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  ||# 

Nowj 

*  P.  248a 

f  P.  2ige 

j  Differtation*  p»  43. 

[j  Jonah  iv.  1 1  > 
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Now, computing  according  to  the  proportion,  which 
is,  from  the  moil  accurate  obfervations,  found  to 
be  mod  confident  with  truth  *,  and  reckoning 
fuch  as  were  too  young  to  difcern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left,  to  be  all  thofe  who  were 
below  two  years  of  age  compleat,  the  inhabitants 
of  Nineveh  were  2,200,000  ;  if  they  were  all  thofe 
who  were  below  three,  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  more  than  if  millions;  if  all  below  four, 
above  1,100,000;  if  all  below  five,  they  were 
more  than  900,000.  Thus  populous  was  this  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  cityfi ,  the  capital  of  the  ead,  in  times 
of  fuch  remote  antiquity.. 

If  Mr.  Hume  had  reflected  on  the  vad  populouf- 
nefs  of  Thebes ,  Nineveh ,  and  fome  other  antient  ci¬ 
ties,  he  could  never  have  been  at  fo  great  a  lofs 
to  underdand  that  pafTage  of  Arifiotle  J,  where 
the  philofopher  fays,  that,  “  a  city  cannot  confid 
ct  of  fo  few  inhabitants  as  ten,  or  of  fo  many  as 
£S  100,000  [|. 59  5Tis  plain,  that  the  meaning  - of 
this  paffage  cannot  be,  what  Mr.  Hume  feems  to 
apprehend,  that  there  was  no  city  in  Arifiotle Js 
time,  which  confided  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

For 

*  Lowfchorp’s  abridgment  of  the  philofophieal  tranfa&ions, 
vol.  3.  p.  671. 

f  Jonah  iii.  3.  . 

X  Political  difcourfes,  p.  240,  241. 

j]  O VTZ  y)  ex.  StKCL  Ctvh  p0O7T0Oy  yiVOlT  civ  TTOKlt ;  iri  6ft  Jsr 
Kcc  ftvpiyjcoy  iTi  7tqm;  er/. 
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For  this  great  philofopher  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and  with  the  ftate  of 
the  world  in  his  own  time,  ever  to  embrace  fo 
falfe  an  opinion.  He  is  not  here  treating  of  the 
aftual  greatnefs  of  any  city,  that  either  had  exifted 
before,  or  was  exifting  in  his  time,  but  is  fpeaking 
of  the  numbers,  which  a  well-ordered  and  regulated 
city  ought  to  contain.  The  example  of  a  city  is 
brought  to  illuftrate  his  do&rine  concerning  friend- 
fhip,  which  Arijlotle  was  of  opinion  could  not  be 
enjoyed  in  the  moil  exalted  manner,  if  one  made 
choice  of  too  many  friends,  becaufe,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  number  ofone’s  friends  is  augmented,  the 
juft  tone  of  the  affeftion  is  deftroyed,  and  its  force 
too  much  weakened,  by  being  divided  among  too 
many  objefts.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  city  can¬ 
not  be  rightly  governed,  if  it  contain  too  many 
inhabitants.  This  is  the  natural  meaning  of  A- 
riftotle ,  and  I  apprehend,  his  opinion  is  founded 
on  good  fenfe :  for  it  feems  plain,  that  a  city 
might  not  only  be  more  eafily  and  better  go¬ 
verned,  and  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  civil  afib- 
ciation  better  ;  but  alfo,  that  its  inhabitants  would 
be  more  virtuous  and  happy,  if  it  confifted  of  a 
fmaller  number  than  100,000 ;  and  that  cities 
confifting  of  a  million,  or  half  a  million  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  are  expofed  to  many  difadvantages  on  this 

very  account. 

Indeed  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  objection  lies 
as  well  againft  antient  as  againft  modern  times. 

For 
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For  there  were  not  only  as  great,  but  even  much 
greater  cities  of  old,  than  are  at  prefent.  But 
we  muft  remember,  that  the  bulk  of  the  antients 
were  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in 
providing  what  may  be  called  the  necefiaries,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  delicacies  of  life.  From  whence  it 
neceflarily  followed,  that  there  was  a  vaft  plenty, 
and  of  courfe  an  almoft  inconceivable  cheapnefs  of 
every  thing  which  was  neceffary  for  the  fubliftence 
of  man. 

Besides,  the  bufinefs,  in  which  the  antients 
were  principally  engaged,  being  fimple,  it  would 
be  long  ere  the  tafte  of  fimplicity  could  entirely 
give  place  to  that  of  luxury.  So  that  great  cities 
could  not  become  deftrudive  to  populoufnefs  in 
antient  times,  fo  foon  as  they  do  at  prefent.  How¬ 
ever,  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  mankind  being 
affociated  together  in  vaft  numbers,  did  even  in 
antient  times  at  laftfind  out  many  inventions:  and 
that  by  thefe  the  world  was  depopulated.  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  modern  cities  and  modern 
times  have  more  powerful  fources  of  depopulation 
within  themfelves,  becaufe  of  thofe  numerous  in- 
ftruments  of  luxury,  with  which  they  are  more  a- 
bundantly  fupplied,  than  antient  cities  or  antient 
times.  So  that  they  muft  fooner  feel  their  bad  ef~ 
feds,  becaufe  the  thoughts  of  their  inhabitants  are 
continually  turned  on  improving  former  inventions, 
by  finding  out  ftill  newer  and  newer  methods 
of  heightening  the  elegance,  delicacy  and  luxu- 

ry 
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ry  of  life.  All  this  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  truth 
of  hiftory,  and  to  the  progrefs  of  human  affairs. 
For  great  cities  were  firft  eftablifhed,  and  of  courfe 
luxury  was  firft  invented  and  carried  to  a  great 
height  in  the  eaft.  So  that  there  its  bad  effects 
were  firft  felt.  By  it  a  new  tafte  of  life,  a  new 
fet  of  manners,  and  an  entirely  new  fyftem  of  con¬ 
duct  were  introduced  •,  which  ruined  the  eaftern 
world.  But,  at  this  time,  there  was  little  com¬ 
munication  between  the  eaft  and  the  weft ;  and 
while  the  AJiatics  were  wallowing  in  pleafure,  a 
fimple  tafte  prevailed  in  Europe.  However,  no 
fooner  was  a  communication  laid  open  by  Alexan¬ 
der  and  his  fucceffors,  but  efpecially  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  than  a  fimilar  tafte  of  life,  a  fimilar  fet  of 
manners,  and  a  fimilar  fyftem  of  conduct  were 
tranflated  into  the  weft.  Of  courfe  the  weftern  world 
began  immediately  to  decline  in  numbers  of  people. 
There  was  a  total  annihilation  of  fimple  manners. 
The  world  was  overwhelmed  with  a  corrupted  tafte, 
and  has  never  been  able  to  repair  its  defolation. 

5Tis  a  true,  though  a  trite  faying  of  an  antient 
fage,  Ne  quid  nimis.  For  there  feems  to  be  fixed 
in  nature  a  certain  boundary,  and  juft  ftandard, 
by  which  every  thing  either  is,  or  ought  to  be  li¬ 
mited.  Thus  cities,  by  growing  too  large,  be¬ 
come  deftructive ;  and  empires,  by  being  too 
extenfive,  become  unweildy.  Nay,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  wifdom  and  virtue  themfelves,  may  grow 
exceftive.  We  may  be  righteous  over  much,  and 
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may  make  ourfelves  over  wife.  No  wonder  then, 
that  there  fhould  be  a  juft  ftandard  in  elegance  and 
magnificence,  and  that  there  fhould  be  a  limit, 
beyond  which  the  purfuit  of  beauty  in  fenfible  ob¬ 
jects  muft  become  pernicious. 

In  general,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that. a  tafte  of 
beauty,  and  a  defire  of  grandeur  in  objects  of  this 
kind,  muft  have  been  highly  advantageous  at  firft, 
and  muft  have  contributed  greatly  to  render  human 
life  agreeable  and  commodious.  But  ’tis  difficult 
to  afcertain  the  proper  boundary  within  which 
it  ought  to  be  confined  in  theory  5  ’tis  much  more 
difficult  not  to  tranfgrefs  it  in  praftice.  Hap¬ 
py  fhould  we  be  !  happy  fhould  be  fociety  !  could 
we  find  out  and  preferve  that  golden  mediocrity, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  conftitutes  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  human  life. 

As  this  tafte  is  natural  to  mankind, we  can  hard¬ 
ly  fuppofe  even  the  moft  wild  and  moft  unculti¬ 
vated  ftate,  without  fome  fort  of  refinement:  for 
men  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  exift,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  have  no  more  than  what  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  Of  courfe  we  can¬ 
not  go  back  to  any  age  fo  diftant,  in  which  we 
fhall  not  find  fome  traces  of  this  kind. 

However,  if  elegance  comes  fhort  of  the  juft 
ftandard,  and  is  not  as  yet  arrived  at  its  proper  ma¬ 
turity,  human  life  muft  neceffarily  be  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  many  conveniencies  of  which  it  is 
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capable,  and  the  manners  of  mankind  muft  incline 
towards  fiercenefs  and  fuperftition.  If  carried  no 
farther  than  the  juft  limit,  it  produces  a  more 
commodious  method  of  living,  gives  rife  to  the 
invention  of  many  true  refinements,  heightens  the 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  fociety,  tends  to  ren¬ 
der  mankind  focial  and  humane,  begets  miklnefs 
and  moderation  in  the  tempers  and  aCtions  of  men, 
and  helps  to  banifh  ignorance  and  fuperftition  out 
of  the  world  •,  and  thus  far  it  contributes  to  the 
perfection  of  human  fociety.  But  fo  foon  as  it 
o’erleaps  the  proper  limit,  it  introduces  effemina¬ 
cy  and  foftnefs  among  mankind,  creates  too  keen 
an  appetite,  as  well  as  infpires  too  conftant  a  pur- 
fuit,  and  excites  to  an  exceffive  enjoyment  of  fen- 
fual  pleafure  ;  it  enervates  both  the  mind  and  the 
body,  makes  men  lefs  fenfible  of  true  glory,  and 
lei's  defirous  of  true  honour;  it  weakens  their  mar¬ 
tial  fpirit ;  it  renders  them  lefs  capable  of  pre- 
ferving,  or  of  defending  the  liberties  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  excites  an  infatiable  thirft  of  gold  ;  and, 
by  infpiring  a  flavifh,  dependent  and  venal  difpo- 
fition,  paves  the  way  to  much  difhonefty,  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  to  bribery,  to  corruption  ;  nay  even 
to  impiety.  From  whence,  as  it  happened  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome ,  the  citizens  being  feduced  by 
ambitious  leaders,  prove  the  inftruments  of  fedi- 
tion  and  of  civil  war,  attended  at  laft  with  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  virtue,  the  lofs  of  liberty,  and  univer- 
fa!  ruin. 
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In  fhort,  it  infenfibly  weakens  the  relifh  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  beauty  ;  it  makes  men  lefs 
concerned  about  their  condudt  in  life,  and  fo  they 
may  enjoy  what  is  courted  and  purfued  by  the  bulk 
of  a  luxurious  age,  makes  them  more  regardlefs 
of  preferving  their  integrity.  It  introduces  nura- 
berlefs  fuperfluities  and  wants,  the  fatisfadtion  of 
which  is  preferred  to  the  difcharge  of  the  moft 
important  duties.  It  mult  of  courfe  prevent  mar¬ 
riage,  give  check  to  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and 
hinder  millions  from  ever  feeing  the  light. 
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